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ITS RELATION TO ST. PAUL. 


“Et Lucas autem sectator Pauli quod ab illo predicabatur Evangelium in librocondidit.” 


Tue Gospel of Luke belongs to that 
portion of the evangelical history 
categorized by Clement of Alexandria 
as the somatic gospels—writings more 
especially devoted to the delineation 
of the humanity of Christ. These 
words were written more particularly 
in relation to the Gospel of John 
which, in opposition, was styled 
‘a pneumatic, or spiritual gospel,” 
they run thus:—* But John, the last 
of the evangelists, seeing that the 
carnal (ra owuarna) had been set 
forth in the other gospels, and being 
urged by his friends, and inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, wrote a spiritual 
(xvevpariwov) gospel.”* This is per- 
fectly true, but it contains no contra- 
diction to the fact that the divinity 
of our Lord is clearly manifested in 
each of the gospels, the only differ- 
ence being one of manner. Inthethree 
first gospels the divinity of Christ is 
manifested through his humanity 
underlying it, as it were, and forcing 
from the witnesses of his deeds un- 
willing confessions of its reality ; they 
began by astonishment and envy, 
they would have stoned him and 
slain him, but they ended in the con- 
fession that “Surely a great prophet 
is risen up amongst us, and God has 
visited his people.’ (Luke iv. 28, vi. 
11, and vii. 16. 

But with the Gospel of John the 


* Cited in Euseb. Hist. Ecc., lib. vi., 14. 


+ See Tholuck on the passage, John xi, 25-27. 


gelium:” Gotha, 1857. 
VOL. LXXIII,—NO, CCCCXXXIII. 


InENa&us—Cont. Hares lib. iii., cap. 1. 


humanity underlies the divinity ; but 
the two are in perfect harmony. 
Though Jesus is represented as the 
Incarnate Logos, who hasexisted with 
the Father from eternity, by whom 
all things were made, yet the same 
gospel contains some of the most 
tender traits of the humanity of 
Christ ; he weeps the tears of human 
sympathy at the tomb of Lazarus— 
not for the death of Lazarus, as he 
knew he should raise him, but from 
sympathy with the sorrowing sisters.t 

It pertained equally to our salva- 
tion that Christ should take upon 
himself our humanity, and thus be- 
come our elder brother, as that he 
should be in such perfect unity with 
the Father as to be very God himself. 
The mystery of the Incarnation and 
the secret of its salvatorial influence 
is that it restored man to his lost 
position in creation, that it opened 
up a way of returning to God, that 
the God-man Christ Jesus was the 
new Adam— that, as by the first, sin 
and death came into the word, i.e. 
estrangement from God, which is 
death ; so by the second came life 
and reconciliation. 

This gospel, therefore, is rich in 
matter concerning the lite of Christ, 
and contains many things not to be 
found in the other gospels. 

We are indebted to Luke for the 
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account of the generation of John 
the Baptist ; the history of Zacharias ; 
the advent of the Angel to Mary; the 
exclamation of Elizabeth, “ Blessed 
art thou among women, &c.;” the des- 
cent of the angels who appeared to 
the shepherds, and the subject of 
their communication ; the testimony 
of Annaand Simeon to Christ; the 
visit of Jesus to Jerusalem at twelve 
years of age; the full account of 
John’s baptism ; the date of Christ's 
baptism ; four additional portions of 
the Sermon on the Mount—‘ Woe 
unto you that are rich, for ye have re- 
ceived your consolation; woe unto 
you that are full, for ye shall hunger ; 
woe unto you that laugh now, for ye 
shall mourn and weep ; woe unto you 
when all men shall speak well of you, 
for so did their fathers to the false 
prophets.” To Luke we are also in- 
debted for the miraculous draught 
of fishes, through which Peter and 
those who were with him left their 
nets and followed Christ ; the curing 
onthe Sabbath day of the woman 
who had suffered eighteen years ; the 
cure, also on the Sabbath, of the 
dropsical patient, and the discussion 
which arose from it concerning the 
Sabbath; his warning to his dis- 
ciples against caring for meat and 
raiment, and the beautiful illustra- 
tion of God’s feeding and clothing 
all creation ; the calling in of the 
or, the maimed, the halt, and the 
lind to the marriage feast ; the im- 
portunity of the midnight knocker ; 
the salving of Jesus by the sinful 
woman, in connexion with the 
arable arising from it, spoken by 
esus to Simon about the two debt- 
ors; the parable of the rich man 
whose soul was required of him ; the 
parable of the prodigal son, of the 
rich man in luxury and Lazarus in 
poverty ; the response to those who 
said to him, “Lord increase our 
faith ;” the conversation with Zac- 
cheus the publican; the account 
of the Pharisee and the Publican 
worshipping in the Temple ; the cur- 
ing of the ten lepers; the raising 
the widow’s son at Nain; the poor 
. to be invited to a feast, and not the 





rich ; the parable of the unjust judge, 
who feared neither God nor man ; 
the fruitless fig tree ; the two dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus (Luke 
xxiv. 13), and their subsequent con- 
fession of an instinctive intuition of 
the presence of Christ, in that their 
hearts burned when he spoke with 
them (Luke xxiv., 32), finally the 
recognition of Christ by the dis- 
ciples when he broke the bread (Luke 
xxiv. 30-1). 

We next advance to the considera- 
tion of the person of Luke. There 
can be no question about his identity 
with the Luke who accompanied Paul 
from Troas to Philippi (Acts xvi. 10), 
where he remained, but afterwards 
accompanied Paul on his third journey 
from this place through Troas, Mity- 
lene, Samos, Miletus, to Jerusalem 
(Acts xx. 6). Then he went with 
Paul from Czesarea to Rome (Acts 
xxvii. 1). He is called by the Church 
Fathers, Lucanus, and in the Epistles 
of Paul he is mentioned also by 
that name as a faithful companion 
(Col. iv. 14; Philem. xxiv. ; 2 Tim. 
iv. 11). 

The next question is, was he a 
heathen or Jewish Christian ¢ 
Opinions vary. In the olden times 
he was regarded asa Jewish proselyte, 
but in more modern times (Neander 
von, Erlach), he is thought to have 
been a converted heathen. The style 
of the Gospel and the Acts — the 
prevalence of Hebraisms and other 
phenomena—favour the earlier sup- 
position that he was a Jew ; the Gos- 
pel was evidently written for Greek 
educated Christians of heathen origin, 
from the many explanations he makes 
of Jewish customs ; for instance, he 
explains the difference between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees, in that 
the Sadducees denied the resurrection 
of the dead. In the speech of Peter, 
recorded in Acts i. 19, he interpolates 
explanations—“ And it was known 
unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem, 
insomuch as that field is called (in 
their proper tongue) Aceldama (that 
is to say, the field of blood).’”* 

The Greek of Luke is beyond ques- 
tion purer than that of the other 


— 


*Sceptics have often questioned the genuineness of this passage, saying—‘* Why 
should Peter explain these things about Jerusalem, when speaking at Jerusalem, but it is 
clear that the words we have enclosed in brackets must be read parenthetically. They 
were not spoken by Peter, but inserted by Luke, when writing the account in the Acts 


for the enlightenment of his Grecian readers. 
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Evangelists ; still the occurrence of an 
immense number of Hebraisms leads 
to the supposition that what he 
wrote in Greek he conceived in 
Hebrew. He frequently uses the 
word “ pnya,” not only for “ word,” 
“speech,” but for “ occurrence,” in 
which it accords with the Hebrew 
word ‘‘ dabar.” 

In the Gospel and Acts this use 
occurs frequently (i. 37 ; ii. 15, 17, 19, 
51; Acts, v. 20-32 ; x. 22,37). The 
frequent use of the imperative “ idov” 
as an interjection is an Hebraism ; it 
occursin the Gospel nearly sixty times 
(fifty-nine), and in the Acts at least 
twenty times. © He designates the 
Sunday as one of the Sabbaths, “ pia 
rev caBBaréy.” There are two forms 
in use in the New Testament for the 
word Jerusalem—the Greek “ ’Iepoo- 
odvpa” and the Hebrew ““IepoveaAnp ;” 
both are found in Luke, but the 
Hebrew form prevails; the Greek 
form occurs in the Gospel four times, 
and in the Acts nineteen times, but 
the Hebrew form is used in the Gos- 
pel twenty-six times, and in the Acts 
forty times. There is a frequent use 
of the equivalent to the Hebrew 
“ vayyhi,” “‘ and it came to pass ;” St. 
Luke renders it, “ éyevero,” 1 occurs 
in the Gospel forty times. In the 
Acts, written later, in which an effort 
after a better style of Greek can be 
easily ascertained, this form of 
writing occurs less frequently though 
ten instances may be found. 

Luke also renders by “ dmoxpec,” 
the concipient Hebrew “ vayyomer” 
and “vayyam ;’ this form occurs in 
the Gospel forty-three times, and in 
the Acts only ten times. 

Also the Hebrew form in citation 
of a speech “lemor” is translated by 
Luke in the same way as the Seventy 
by “Aeywr” and “Aeyovrec.” In the 
Gospel this occurs forty-nine times, 
and in the Acts twenty-four times. 

He also uses Hebrew measures, and 
he merely writes the Hebrew term in 
Greek letters, but does not give the 
Greek equivalent, as he would have 
done had he been a Greek. For in- 
stance, in the Gospel xiii. 21, he men- 
tions “ cara rma,” the Hebrew “sach,” 
which is one-third of anepha. In 
xvi. 6, he says—“ éxarov Barove,” the 
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“bath” being the same quantity in 
liquid measure as the epha is in dry 
—about seven to ten gallons English. 
So in the seventh verse he says, 
“éxarov xopove,” the “cor” being in 
Hebrew measure equal to ten bathim. 
Another striking example is in the 
manner in which he speaks of the 
Hebrew “ ceseph,” or “silver shekel,” 
which he translates in the Septuagint 
manner by the genitive “ apyupsov” 
applied to the number ; thus, in Acts 
xix. 19, where he states the value of 
the books of magic which were burnt 
at Ephesus to be “ dpyuptov pupiadag 
mevte’-—50,000 silver shekels.* This 
practice of giving the value of heathen 
books in a heathen city in Jewish 
reckoning, and heathen measures in 
Jewish forms, goes to prove the pro- 
bability that he was a born Jew. 
The mentioning of Luke by the 
Apostle in Coloss. iv. 10-14, after 
those specially designated as of the 
circumcision, who had been fellow- 
workers with him at Rome, and of 
consolation to him, does not prove 
anything against Luke being a Jew, 
if carefully examined. 

But we must pass on to notice an- 
other feature in this Gospel of Luke, 
which proves that it was written by 
a person skilled in the medical art. 

Luke’s account of our Lord’s mir- 
acles of healing are given with an 
air of professionali love and skili ; he 
is much more minute in describing 
them than the other Evangelists. He 
dwells upon the symptoms; he gives 
the hour when the disease set in, the 

ength of time the patient had been 
suffering, and the physical aspect of 
the sufferer. He uses also the pro- 
fessional terms, such as are employed 
by the Greek medical writers, Galen, 
Hippocrates, and others. In fact, 
when we compare his accounts of 
Christ’s healings with those of the 
other Evangelists, we feel that we 
have been reading a physician’s pro- 
fessional report. He also notices 
healing miracles not recorded else- 
where. 

To justify what we have said, we 
shall point out a few facts, which can 
be easily verified, and may lead to the 
discovery of others by those who are 
better read in the Greek medical 


* We can imagine what value was set upon books of magic, when we find that they 
were estimated at 50,000 silver shekels. The shekel being, at the time of Josephus, equal 
to about 2s. 10d. of our money, which would bring the sum to nearly £7,100, 
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autHors. He speaks of the man who 
was brought to Christ in the palsy as 
“ wapaXehopevoc,” that is, who had been 
“taken with a wapadvorc,” which is 
exactly the way in which the Greek 
writers express it, never using the 
word “mapaduriwoc,” as is the case 
with the other Evangelists. In de- 
scribing the casting out of the Devi! 
(iv. 35) he depicts the symptoms gra- 
phically ; he gives us the words of 
the man in the agony of possession, 
and the physical struggle as the spirit 
left him, in which ke was thrown to 
the ground. 

Tn speaking of the fever of Simon's 
wife’s mother, he distinguishes it 
with all the minuteness of a practical 
physician, as a “great fever.” This 
1s quite in accordance with the rules 
of Greek medicine. Galen, in his 
chapter on De Differentia Febris, L., 
says that there were two forms of 
fever, the great and the little, “ovvnOe 
non roi larporg évopatery roy peyay Te Kat 
pixpov ruperoyv.” Also the expression, 
“and itleft her,’ “égnxev abrny,” that 
is, the fever with which she was “ouve- 
xouern,” and, as it were, bound by it ; 
but, when cured, she was released, got 
up, and ministered tothem. The same 
phraseology is used by Hippocrates 
Aphoris, iv. 30, 61, “ 4@upot 6 xuperog.” 
In recording the eschatological dis- 
course of Christ, in cap. xxi., where he 
speaks of surfeiting from drunkenness, 
Luke uses the proper medical term, 
a term found in none of the other 
Evangelists, “«pacradn,” the same term 
used by Hippocrates. Ammonius de- 
fines the distinction between xpatwadn 
and pe0n; xparadn is the surfeit of 
yesterday's drunkenness (x@eorvn peOn), 
and Me$m is the drunkenness of the 
same day. Eustathius defines it as, 
“0 &e weOnc wadpoc 6 tort eevnare Kat dwwy- 
ig TOU Kapa Hyyouy Tne Kear.” Hes- 


chius as,“ }) dmoxO2ne peOne Kepadadyn.” - 


The same term is used by Athenzeus. 

In the Acts, where Luke describes 
the miracle of Paul, who struck Ely- 
mas blind, he uses the term “ ayAve¢,” 
aterm to be found nowhere else in 
the New Testament ; but Galen uses 
it as a medical term in a passage 
where he speaks of a certain disease 
of the eye, which was called “ ay\vug,” 
because those who were afflicted with 
it were said, “dra revocg dyAvog Brevev” 
(to see through a sort of mist). 
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Lukealsouses the medical term facig 
for healing, and “iaopa:,” the verb to 
heal; but Matthew, when speaking 
of healing, uses the verb “@epazrevw ;” 
so also Mark and John. Luke also 
uses the verb “@epa7evw,” but more 
frequently the medical verb “iaopa..” 

He uses the same form as the Greek 
medical writers for describing the 
attack of disease. Of Peter’s wife’s 
mother, Luke says she was “ovvexo- 
pevn wupery,” “taken with a fever ” 
so also, in the case of the father of 
Publius, we are told he lay seized with 
(not sick of, as our version renders it), 
a fever and dysentery (bloody flux). 
“ quperoug Kat duaevrEepia ouvexopevor.” 

In the account of the woman who 
had an issue of blood, Mark says that 
she “suffered many things of many 
physicians, had spent all that she 
had, and was nothing bettered, but 
grew worse.” Luke speaks with more 
reserve about the physicians ; says 
that the woman spent all her living 
upon them, but could not be healed 
by them ; and in the word “pocava- 
Awoaoa,” he uses a much more correct 
term for the spending of money, as 
the verb applies to ordinary expendi- 
ture ; but the “daravnoaca” of Matthew 
means a wilful, riotous expenditure, 
and is so used by Luke in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, “ éaravnoavrog ra 
abrov mayra.” 

We may, therefore, conclude with 
safety that the author of the Third 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles 
was Luke, “the beloved physician,” 
mentioned by Paul in his Epistle to 
the Colossians, iv. 14. 

We now advance to the examina- 
tion of the internal evidence of Luke’s 
Gospel to the truth of the statement 
of Irenzus, that Luke, the follower 
of Paul, put together,in a book the 
Gospel as preached by him. “ Et 
Lucas autem sectator Pauli quod ab 
illo predicabatur Evangelium in libro 
condidit.” (Cont. Heeres, lib. iii., ¢. 1.)* 

The first question which arises is 
the proemium upon which whole 
treatises have been written. Difli- 
culties have been pointed out in the 
exegesis of the passage, but they have 
generally been created by dogmatic 
necessities. The Greek is of a su- 
perior and more classical kind than 
the rest of the Gospel, and may be 
thus translated :— 





* Cited by Euseb., H. E., v. & 


See also Kirchhoffer Quellensammlung, p. 38, 
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“Since many have taken it in hand, to 
arrange thoroughly a whole history concern- 
ing the things which have been firmly 
established amongst us, as they who were 
eye-witnesses from the beginning, and 
becoming (afterwards) (“ yevopuevor”) 
ministers of the Word, have handed them 
down to us, it, appeared (expedient) to me, 
who have assiduously followed up every- 
thing from the beginning, to write to thee, 
most excellent Theophilus, in a connected 
order, that thou mightest completely appre- 
hend the certainty of the accounts in which 
thou hast been instructed.” 


From this proemium, which is a 
most satisfactory account of the 
origin of our Gospels in general, as 
well as of that of Luke in particular, 
we may glean—lst, that the Apostles, 
who, during the life of Christ, were 
eye-witnesses of his deeds, and who, 
after his departure, becoming minis- 
ters of the Word,* had taught to the 
Churches certain facts concerning the 
life of Christ, and his sayings, and 
that many had endeavoured to form 
a complete biography, “éynae,” from 
these facts. 

2nd. That Luke had assiduously 
examined these biographies from the 
first, and, as a result of his examina- 
tion, it occurred to him to endeavour 
also to give a complete account of 
what had happened. Therefore, 
Luke must have had some reason for 
doing this, which reason was con- 
firmed by his examination of what 
was extant concerning our Lord’s life 
upon earth. It does not follow, 
then, that he rejects these records as 
apocryphal as some have thought,t 
but that he accepted them on the 
authority of the eye-witnesses, who 
were their authors. He must, there- 
fore, have had some further informa- 
tion in his possession which would 
complete them. If we accept the 
most probable fact, which is also in 
accord with the universal tradition of 
the Church, that the Gospels were 
written in the order they were first 
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arranged, and have come down te-us 
unbroken through nineteen centuries, 
we may believe that Luke must have 
had the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark before him ; and the difference 
between his Gospel and those of 
Matthew and Mark, the principal of 
the zoo, will prove to us the fact 
that his was written as a still fur- 
ther and fuller contribution to the 
then received lives of Christ. 

This really is the only satisfactory 
solution of the remarkable similarities 
between the .three Gospels, which 
occur also alongside many aberra- 
tions. The whole of the Gospel of 
Mark, with the exception of a few 
verses, may be found in Matthew and 
Luke. Many of the verses are 
verbally repeated. How does this 
occur? If we accept the tradition of 
the Church, the truth of which all 
the evidence we can gather goes to 
a we can easily understand how 

fark might have used Matthew; 
for that Matthew was written 
first is not simply true by unani- 
mous tradition, but is apparent 
to anyone who will examine the 
two gospels without prejudice. That 
Luke used both may be fairly in- 
ferred from what he said in the 
proem to his Gospel, that he had as- 
siduously examined the records which 
had come to hand from the zoddor 
who had recorded what the eye-wit- 
nesses had taught: now Matthew 
we know was an eye-witness himself, 
and Mark, the companion of Peter, 
had that apostle as his authority. 

That Luke had other sources of 
information, and of more complete 
information than we find in Matthew 
and Mark, is evident from the points 
in which his Gospel is distinct from 
the other two ; Luke, as we have al- 
ready shown, goes farther back into 
the history, and gives us an account 
of the birth and childhood of John 
the Baptist, the forerunner of Christ, 


* It is quite clear from the construction that the avromrat an’ apyne and the drnperat 
Aoyov are the same persons; they were, during the lifetime of Christ, eye-witnesses of 
His deeds, and after His death, when they became ministers of the Word, they handed 
down to the Churches what they had seen and heard. 

¢ De Wette even admits this in his Exeget. Handbuch, p. 5, he says on the pas- 
sage :—“ Wenn auch nicht des Anmaasliche und Vergebliche apokriphischen Versiiche 
im Gegensatze der kanon. Ewv ; so doch das Schwierige, usd Missiiche des Unternehmens 
bezeichnend aber keinen Tadel enthaltend,” in contradistinction to Baumgarten- 
Crusius, who says:—‘‘Das woAXor erklirt, uns die vielen apokryphischen Evy.’ — 


Exeget, Schriften, 1 Band, p. 41. 
date, 


But the apocryphal Gospels were of a much later 
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his preaching and baptism. He also 
ives a fuller account of the child- 
ood of Christ, and, in addition, as 
we have already pointed out, more 
than twenty historical facts which he 
had collected, not to be found in the 
other gospels ; therefore he had suffi- 
cient reason to write in order a new 
Gospel, and there cannot be theslight- 
est doubt, that amongst the writings 
of the oor which lay before him, he 
must have had those of Matthew and 
Mark. 

We now advance to the examina- 
tion of the sources he had : whence 
did he get this additional informa- 
tion ? Upon what was the dogadea, 
which he was going to impart to 
Theophilus, based ? 

Schleiermacher has indicated the 
most probable solution to this ques- 
tion, both in his work on the writings 
of Luke and in his Life of Christ, 
which has been recently brought 
out.* He suggests the following 
sources whence the particulars con- 
cerning that most difficult portion of 
the gospels : the childhood of Christ 
came—from Christ himself in his 
conversation with his disciples : from 
Mary the Mother : from the Shep- 
herds : from the Brethren of Christ : 
from Simeon and Anna ; “ but with 
his usual perversity he discards them 
when he finds that if the truth of 
that supernatural birth, and the su- 
pernatural phenomena attending it, 
were established, it would overturn 
his own somatic Christology, and 
bring out that Divine nature of Christ 
which was his labour to suppress. 

He rejects the suggestion that 
Christ could have been the source of 
this history, by the unreasonable sup- 
position that he would be too much 
occupied with instructing his disciples 
in their work to talk about himself. 
Although he felt the force of the fact 
that Mary was intrusted to the care 
of John by Christ himself, and we 
have a clear account of her appear- 
ing after the ascension in the com- 
pany of both John, the disciples, and 
the brethren of Christ (Acts 1.13, 14); 
yet Schleiermacher discards this on 
the still more unreasonable grounds, 
that such history would have no in- 
terest for the disciples, and that 


Mary would have no occasion to com- 
municate anything to them about the 
earlier years of her son. But that 
such devoted disciples would care 
nothing about the birth of their mas- 
ter : that such a mother would cease 
to talk about such a son: that she, 
who we are repeatedly told treasured 
up in her heart the sayings of his 
childhood, with the natural, loving 
pride of a mother, would withhold 
those remembrances, is such an unna- 
tural and unreasonable explanation 
that the mind which could suggest 
it must have been warped by an over- 
whelming prejudice against the truth. 
We shall not go into the other sources 
though they have their weight, but 
we cannot help thinking that 
Matthew, who was amongst the 
twelve to whom Christ appeared, 
and-with the disciples and Mary 
after the ascension, whose Gospel has 
many points in keeping with Peter, 
might have obtained his information 
direct from the mother herself, or 
from Peter, or, which is still more 
probable, that it would be well known 
to the whole circle of disciples, and 
from Matthew's Gospel, from the 
ogee tradition, and equally prob- 
ably from some of the writings men- 
tioned by Luke, he may have obtain- 
ed his version. 

Many commentators adopt this view 
which was so wantonly abandoned 
by Schleiermacher among others. 
Olshausen, who says in his commen- 
tary—“ The eye-witnesses are, with- 
out doubt, Mary the mother of Jesus, 
and other members of the family, of 
whose internal history the first chap- 
ter treats, and clearly for the later 
history of Jesus, and the Church—the 
apostles.” Further on he repeats 
concerning the dogadea, that “ Facts 
like the begetting of Jesus by the 
Holy Ghost could only be attested 
by Mary.” 

But our work is more particularly 
with the rest of the Gospel, which we 
shall see is in keeping with the state- 
ment of Irenzeus, who says in that 
sy of his work upon which we 

ase Our investigation into the origin 
of our Gospels” —“Et Lucas autem 
sectator Pauli quod ab illo predica- 
batur Evangelium in libro condidit.” 








* “ Ueber die Schriften des Lukas Werke, 1 Abth.: 2 Bd, 1836. Leben Jesu. Berlin, 


1864.” 
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“And Luke, the follower of Paul, 
gathered together in a book the Gos- 
pel as preached by him (Paul).” 

The fact that Luke differs in the 
arrangement of the historical mate- 
rial of the “Life of Christ” from 
Matthew, involves no contradiction. 
When Matthew wrote his Gospel the 
first necessity was that of the con- 
verted Jews, and we have already 
shown how well he met the want in 
his Gospel. But in Luke’s time 
Christianity had advanced to its 
second phase, that of converted 
heathendom, the apostie of which 
was pre-eminently Paul, though Peter 
also shared in the work and endorsed 
the teaching of Paul with his apos- 
tolical authority, so that the Baurian 
theory of a continued controversy be- 
tween the two apostles, which makes 
up one half of the New Testament, 
is a baseless fable, conceivable only to 
an enemy of Christianity, whilst the 
great fact remains in all its integrity 
that the work of the heathen conver- 
sion was pre-eminently the work of 
Paul. 

Perhaps it would help to a clearer 
appreciation of the peculiar character 
of Luke’s Gospel, which proves be- 
yond all question its genuineness, if 
we give in the words of one of the 
greatest writers on New Testament 
teaching, the few brief sentences in 
which he delineates the great points 
of Paul’s teaching as an introduction 
to his chapters on the “ Doctrine of 
Paul.”* 

* Paul’s teaching in his Epistles is 
not so much Jesus as an individual 
man with his deeds teaching com- 
mands, &c., nor the Son as the Logos 
in his immediate relation to the 
Father,¢ but it is Christ in his rela- 
tion to mankind universally (im 
Allgemeinen).” Starting from the con- 
sciousness that the relation of man 
to God has been destroyed through 
sin, he raises the question, How can 
man obtain justification, that is, res- 
toration of his proper relation to 
God? and his reply is, In Jesus 


* Lutterbeck Neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe, 2 vols., Mainz, 1852. 
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Christ—crucified and raised from the 
dead! In this idea, and in all its 
further representations, definitions, 
and conclusions, the Pauline teaching 
has its middle and its circumference, 

It may be summed up in four 
parts—lst, the teaching concerning 
the necessity of salvation ; 2nd, the 
teaching concerning a Saviour and 
the act of salvation ; 3rd, the teach- 
ing of the extension of the work of 
the salvation of Christ to all man- 
kind; and 4th, the teaching of its 
consummation. 

We shall now advance to our task 
to endeavour to collect the various 
portions of Luke’s Gospel, and treat- 
ment of the Gospe! history which 
correspond with this teaching of 
Paul, and we shall find it advanta- 
seous if we compare it with that of 

atthew. The latter represents Christ 
ey truly as the Son of David and 
Abraham, the restorer of the Law: 
the Messiah of Jewish expectation 
sent to the lost sheep of Israel, “Go 
not into the way of the Gentiles, and 
into any city of the Samaritans enter 
ye not, but go rather to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” (Matt. 
x. 5,6). Luke, though he does not con- 
tradict the statement of Matthew, 
yet in his record of this scene where 
Christ charges his disciples (Luke ix. 
3-5), he omits the passage we have 
quoted, which limits their work to 
the Jews, though he agrees in what 
he states almost verbally with Mat- 
thew, and we shall find that in Luke 
(and also in Mark when we examine 
it), that the conversion of the heathen 
is brought out, and in this we repeat 
again there is no contradiction, but 
the perfect unity of the Gospel is 
maintained, though the work of 
Christ is applied from a different 
point to the tow and Gentile. There 
can be no doubt that Christ com- 
manded that the Gospel should be 
offered to the Jew first and then to 
the Gentile, and that is why we have 
the two commands in the same Gos- 
pel of Matthew from him to his dis- 


The very best 


work on the subject, written without the slightest trace of dogmatic prejudice, by one who 


is a Professor of Catholic Theology at the University of Giessen. 


See an admirable 


criticism of the book by Thiersch in Stud. und Kritik, 1853, Heft iv. 
¢ There the writer is correct as a characteristic of Paul, yet he certainly foreshadows 
John’s Noyog in the Epis. to the Coloss. : 1, 15-18 (referred to hereafter), where he repre- 


sents Christ as the image of the invisible God, 


“and by him all things in heaven and earth 


were created ;” a passage which proved a great stumbling block to Schleiermacher, 
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ciples, first not to go to the Gentiles, 
but to the lost sheep of Israel, and 
afterwards, “Go ye therefore teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt. xxviii. 
19), so that the perfect unity of the 
Gospel is maintained even in the 
Jewish version of Matthew; and we 
once more repeat, that though the 
Gospels of Mark, Luke, and John 
are for heathens as well as Jews, they 
all unite in representing Christ as 
the Saviour of every sinner, both Jew 
and Gentile, in the whole world 
who believes on Him. 

In Matthew we have the intuition 
of Christ as we have said in his affir- 
mative relation to the law, he does: 
not intend to abrogate it but to pre* 
serve it (Matt. v.17, 18). What He 
condemns is the arbitrary amplifica- 
tion, contractions, and spurious per- 
versions of the law by the Pharisees, 
but even as regards them in their 
veneration for the law he supports 
them by the words “ Whatsoever they 
bid you observe, that observe and do ; 
but do ye not after their works.” An 
accurate distinction between the 
pharisaic teaching to the people and 
the pharisaic fulfilment in their own 
persons. 

But in Luke we find no such defi- 
nite confirmation of the law, and in 
his aceount of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the portion in Matthew to 
which we have alluded (v. 17, 18) is 
discarded, and we hear Christ say- 
ing, “ The law and the prophets were 
until John ; since that time the king- 
dom of God is preached,” which, 
though no abrogation, still places the 
law in the relation as laid down by 
Paul as a “schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ.” 

We must not omit to notice that 
Luke also has passages which agree 
with Matthew concerning this matter 
(v. 14. c. 25. xviii. 18) ; in these pas- 
sages Christ confirms the law, but 
they are only exceptions to the main 

culiarity of Luke, who represents 

Yhrist and his work from the stand- 
point of Paul. 

In Luke we find many incidents 
which do not appear in Matthew, 
which agree with the Pauline view 
of free grace and mercy ; also passages 
which represent Jesus as not avoid- 
ing the heathen, and an exclusion of 
such incidents which are in Matthew 





which appear to give Jesus a national 
peculiarity. 

This is clear from his frequent re- 
presentations of Christ’s kindness to- 
wards the Samaritans, whom the 
Jews hated: when they refused to 
receive him into the Samaritan vil- 
lage, because he was going towards 
Jerusalem, and the disciples implored 
him to bring down fire from heaven 
to consume them he reproached them, 
“Ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of,” ix. 55. 

So, when asked by the quibbling 
lawyer, “ Who is my neighbour ?” he 
replied with the significant parable 
of the “Good Samaritan,” a contra- 
diction to a Jewish mind—a Samari- 
tan good, in opposition to a Jewish 
priest and a Levite! He finds greater 
faith in the Gentile centurion than in 
all Israel, vii. 9. The narrative of 
Jesus and the Canaanitish woman 
fails in Matthew. ‘The chosen people 
invited to the marriage supper made 
excuses to the lord of the supper who 
sent his servant out into the streets 
and lanes of the city to call in the 
peony the maimed, the halt, and the 

lind, who were despised by the 
chosen people. 

There is a distinction drawn in 
Luke between the strict legal right- 
eousness which we find in Matthew, 
and that which is based subjectively 
upon the principles of Christianity— 
between the high confidence of the 
righteous Jew and his full expecta- 
tion of a just reward, and the humble, 
meek faith of the self-abased Chris- 
tian. 

In Matthew (v. 48) we read, “ Be 

e, therefore, perfect, even as your 

ather which is in heaven is perfect ;” 
but, in a parallel passage in Luke (vi. 
36) the same idea is rendered, “ Be 
ye, therefore, merciful, as your Father 
also is merciful.” 

In the scene where Jesus draws a 
comparison between the character of 
Mary and Martha, we trace the ten- 
dency of Luke to represent the meek- 
ness of faith against the pride of 
works. In Mary, who sat at Christ’s 
feet, in her humility and simple lov- 
ing faith, and “heard his word,” we 


have, symbolized by Luke, the Pau- 


line view of Christianity, in contra- 
distinction to the self-cumbering with 
service and the jealousy of her sister’s 
want of works on the part of Martha, 
which is clear from the decision of 
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Christ, as to which of the two sisters 
had chosen the better part. 

The parable of the Publican and 
Pharisee (xviii. 10), is introduced 
by Luke as addressed to those who 
trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despised others ; 
this reminds us also of the repetition 
of this inconsistency of Jewish opinion 
with Christianity as in later times it 
is reiterated in the Epistle of James 
ii. 1-6, which agrees with the Pauline 
principle of faith and the concluding 
sentence, “ For everyone that exalteth 
himself shall be abased, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted,” 
is justification like that which Paul, 
2 Cor. xi. 7, points out in opposition 
to the false teachers in Corinth. 

So in the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus (xvi. 19) we have the 
same principle prominent and its 
result brought out in the different 
fate of the two in the other world. 
This is no element of Ebionism, as 
some have thought, but it is the 
ilistinction so often dwelt upon by 
Paul, and brought out again by James, 
who declares that God has chosen the 
poor of this world, who are rich in 
faith, to be heirs of the kingdom, a 
principle which has still higher au- 
thority, that of him who, in the Mount 
began his marvellous sermon with 
this very principle, “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the king 
dom of heaven.” No Ebionite 
poverty, but a Christian, spiritual 
poverty, in opposition to Jewish spiri- 
tual pride. 

There is another point in connexion 
with the account of the marriage 
feast, which brings out the tendency 
of Luke, in the way he discards 
from the corresponding version of 
the parable in Matthew, the signi- 
ficant point of the expulsion of the 
guest who had not on the wedding 
garment. 

As I take this incident from 
Schwegler,* I will give it in his 
own language— “ The original con- 
cipient of the parable is that the hea- 
then is invited tothe kingdom of God, 
but only through the circumstance 
that the Jews declined the invitation, 
and only upon the condition that the 
heathen should enter into the king- 
dom of God, not as being such, but 
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from their first becoming Jews, 
and from their first putting on the 
garment of Jewish legal justifica- 
tion, a stipulation which the third 
Evangelist could not acknowledge, 
and therefore he passed over that 
concluding paragraph, and moulds 
the parable in a more Pauline form.” 

In the parable of the healing of the 
ten lepers there is another incident 
pointedly brought out about the Sa- 
maritans again, who were hated by the 
Jews with more bitter hatred thanthey 
had for pagans. The only one of the 
ten lepers who were healed, who 
manifested any sign of gratitude, was 
a Samaritan, who fell down on his 
face at the feet of Christ, and with a 
loud voice glorified God, and Christ 
said, “Where are the nine? There 
are not found that returned to give 
glory to God save this foreigner 
(addoyevng ) : finally there is in Luke 
the sending out of the seventy dis- 
ciples, two by two, into the world, 
which is significant of the transition 
of Christianity, beyond the limits of 
Judaism. The instructions given to 
them (x. 7) agree with the teach- 
ing of Paul, I Corinth, ix. 7, and the 
words ‘“‘io@iere ra wapariWipeva ipir,” 
are in literal agreement with I Cor. x. 
27. It fails altogether in the parallel 
passage in Matthew, because the eat- 
ing customs of the Jews form the dis- 
tinction between the Jewish and 
Pauline Christianity (see also Acts 
xi. 3, Galat. ii. 12). 

One more point of coincidence with 
Pauline teaching, a significant one, 
we must remark, before we pass on 
to notice the treatment of the person 

.and character of Peter, by Luke. We 
allude to his account of the institu- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper (comp. Luke 
xxii. 19, 20, with I Cor. xi. 23-26). The 
comparison will prove that Luke must 
certainly have had the account he 
gives in his Gospel from Paul. 

We now proceed to examine the 
passages in which this Pauline Luke 
treats of Peter: and by referring to 
Matthew, the difference of his repre- 
sentation from the purely Jewish 
Evangelist, is suggestive. 

In Matthew, Peter is represented 
as first chosen (iv. 18-20) and has 
the distinctive appellative “ zpwrog” 
(x. 2) and in his relation to the 


* Nachapostolische Zeitalter in den Hauptmomente seiner Entwickelung Tubingen ; 
1845, 6 II. p. 62. 
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Church as a means of salvation, is 
addressed by our Lord with the 
famous words. “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I build my Church 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. And I will giveunto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven:” words 
that have been perverted into an 
authority for sinners to absolve sin- 
ners: in the language of that time 
to bind and to loose could only be 
understood by a Jew in the way of 
solving difficult questions of the law. 
The disputes which raged between 
rival Rabbis on these points, plenty 
which may be gleaned from the 
Talmuds, were upon contradictory 
binding and loosing of the leaders of 
different schools. There can, there- 
fore, be in those words, not the 
slightest allusion to any imparting of 
power to forgive sin, by Christ to 
“sinful Peter.” All the passages 
which in Matthew are founded upon 
the exclusive possession by the Twelve 
of the apostolical dignity, fail in Luke; 
so also does the address made by 
Jesus personally to his disciples, who 
had gathered round him on the 
Mount, when he delivered his ser- 
mon, Matt. v. 2, more especially v. 
13, “Ye are the salt of the earth 
- + + » ye are the light of the 
world:” the one that they should 
judge the Twelve Tribes of Israel 

xix. 28, sitting on twelve thrones : all 
these are sought in vain in Luke. In 
the place of this he has a more ex- 
tended account of the Seventy disciples 
who, in a long address, are given the 
most minute directions, and honoured 
with divine protection and authority, 
“he that heareth you heareth me, 
and he that despiseth you despiseth 
me, and he that despiseth me de- 
spiseth him that sent me.” Divine 

vengeance would follow any ill-treat- 

ment of one of the Seventy. 

These were endowed also with 


* Ritschl Das Evangelium Marcions, und das Kanonische Evangelium Lukas Tubingen, 


supernatural power over poisonous 
reptiles to tread on serpents and 
a promise afterwards ful- 
filled in Paul when he shook the viper 
from his hand, and the barbarians 
declared he was a god (Acts xxviii. 6). 

It is quite in keeping with what 
we know of the great value set by 
the early community upon any per- 
son who was known to have had per- 
sonal communion with Jesus, and 
who was therefore styled an Apostle 
(Acts i. 22), a feeling Paul himself 
shared when he styled Peter, James, 
and John “ pillars” of the Church 
(Galat. ii, 9), and we know also 
from the heresies which sprung u 
from the Ebionite hatred of Paul, 
and their bitter words against 
him, how difficult it was for him to 
maintain his apostolical call amongst 
the strictly Jewish Christians ; and 
this accounts for the phenomena we 
notice in the Gospel of Luke when 
compared with that of Matthew.* 

In the 9th chapter, after the send- 
ing out and the return of the Twelve, 
several passages occur which appear 
to disparage their capacity for the 
work in comparison with thetriumph- 
ant success of the Seventy whoreturn- 
ed with joy, saying, “ Lord, even the 
devils are subject unto us through 
thy name ;”’ and received the gratify- 
ing reply from Christ, “I beheld 
Satan as lightning fall from heaven ;” 
and further on, “rejoice, because your 
names are written in heaven” (x. 
17-20). 

But at the Transfiguration, while 
Christ was in communion with the 
heavenly messengers, Luke tells us 
Peter and those that were with him 
were heavy with sleep (SeBapnpevor 
brvy), and they only woke up in 
time to see the glorification of their 
master ; and Peter spoke as one who 
knew not what he was saying (#7 étdwe 
6 Aeyet ix. 32, 33). The disciples, too, 
were unable to heal the youth, of the 
demon the day after the Transfigur- 
ation, when Christ had come down 
from the hill,and much people met 






1846. Iam indebted to Ritschl for this and some of the other peculiarities in Luke's 
Gospel. His work is characterized by much vigour, but is a fruitless effort to prove that 
the Gospel of Luke, as we have it, is Marcion’s Gospel, an effort similar to that of 


Hilgenfeld in the current year’s numbers of 


his “Journal for Scientific Theology,” to 


prove that our Matthew is a compilation of the original Hebrew version (which, according 
to him, contained no miracles) / and the interpolations of some unknown translator. This 
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him, amongst whom a man cried out 
“ master, T beseech thee look upon 
my son, for he is mine only child ;” 
then followed the attack of the de- 
mon before their eyes ; and the man 
continues, “and I besought thy dis- 
ciples to cast him out and they could 
not” (ix. 39, 40), and then comes the 
reproof of Christ, which can only refer 
to the disciples; “O, faithless and 
perverse generation, how long shall I 
be with you and suffer you ?” 

So, also, the prediction by Christ 
of his death was wholly misunder- 
stood by them (v. 45), and they were 
now afraid to confess their ignorance 
and ask him for an explanation. 

Then Luke proceeds to inform us 
that a vain struggle arose amongst 
them as to who should be greatest, 
and Jesus rebuked them by that 
beautiful incident which forms one of 
the wonders of his teaching, “ he took 
a child and set him by him, and said 
unto them, whosoever shall receive 
this child in my name receiveth me, 
and whosoever shall receive me re- 
ceiveth him that sent me ; for he that 
is least among you all the same shall 
be great.” The vain strife of the 
disciples and the pain it caused to 
Jesus are redeemed in the beautiful 
lesson of humility to which it gave 
rise. 

After this John exclaims against 
one who had been seen casting out 
devils in the name of Christ who was 
not one of them, and received a re- 
proof from Jesus. 

Upon this follows the incident 
already alluded to of the disciples’ 
desire for vengeance upon the hated 
Samaritans (v. 54), and after this 
chapter of characteristic traits so un- 
favourable to the early Twelve 
Apostles, Luke records in his Gospel 
the selection and consecration of the 
Seventy, who, in his opinion, ap- 
pear to have been regarded as_ babes 
in opposition to the wise and prud- 
ent (x. 21). 

These facts though they appear as 
a polemic against Peter and his com- 
panions are in no way such. In a 
well known work on the Gospels, 
characterized by very keen and pene- 
trating criticism known under the 
title of “Die Evangelien ihr Geist 
und ihre Verfasser,” by Saxon Ano- 
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nymous,* this polemic against Peter 
appears to the author of this work 
to be the leading idea which prevails 
throughout the whole Gospel, and 
the object of its compilation. He 
says also that this difference in the 
representation of the relation of Jesus 
to his disciples by different writers is 
the result of party spirit to the ex- 
clusion of all historical probability. 
He says, “the mouth of Jesus has 
been made a servant of Pauline 
doctrine,’ and that the disciples in 
the 3rd Gospel were treated by Jesus 
like pharisees and hypocrites. He 
appears to see nothing but irony 
against the first Apostle (Peter) in 
the discourses of Christ as recorded 
by Luke. 

That there can be no reason for 
such an assumption is best proved by 
the fact that Luke does not really 
deprive him of any honour; for, ac- 
cording to Luke’s account (xxii. 32), 
although it is intimated that Peter 
would not resist temptation, yet when 
that is over he is to support his bre- 
thren. 

Two more points must be noticed 
before we sum up into a general form 
the Christology of Luke. 

The Pauline sympathy for the 
heathen manifests itself in the account 
of our Lord’s trial, in comparison with 
Matthew, as regards the influence 
exerted by Pilate on the fate of Jesus. 

In Matthew we find that both Jews 
and heathen are equally involved in 
the guilt of the execution. 

Instead of hearing the case as a 
judge, and properly investigating the 
charge, he proposed in favour of Jesus 
the useless expedient of offering to 
release Jesus or Barabbas, and as soon 
as the people had cried out for Barab- 
bas he tried arguments and at last 
gave way and ordered the execution. 

But with Luke the charge brought 
against Jesus is that he had made 
himself king and rebelled against 
Cesar. Pilate replied, after question- 
ing Jesus, that he found no fault in 
him, and this he repeats and pleads 
the opinion of Herod in support of 
his innocence (xxiii. 14, 15), and for 
a third time he asked them why he 
should be executed ; but they cried 
the more loudly, and the chief priests 
joined them, when Pilate at length 


* The Gospels, their Spirit and Authors, cited by Ritschl in his “ Das Evangelium 


Marcions,” 
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gave way and pronounced sentence 
according to their wishes: so that 
with Luke we find that Jesus was 
sacrificed to appease the tumult of 
the people.* 

It remains now only to delineate in 
outline the picture of the Christ, as 
represented in the Gospel of Luke. 

0 both Jew and Gentile Christ 
must appear as the Messiah of pro- 
hesy, and as such is he introduced 
in the four Gospels, for as such he 
declared himself. So in Luke, al- 
though his Gospel was intended more 
especially for converted heathens, still 
we find this grand principle the con- 
necting link between the New Testa- 
ment and the Old, the corner-stone of 
Christianity, the pure and real Mes- 
siahship of its Founder is acknow- 
ledged by the demons (iv. 34-41), and 
he is also called ‘*aytog rov Gov,” and 
** voc rov Oeov.” So also in our Gos- 
pel of Luke, did Christ maintain his 
national dignity at his trial (xxii. to 
xxiii. 5). But this Messianic repre- 
sentation of Jesus, though acknow- 
ledged by Luke, is not so much the 
characteristic of his Christology as of 
that of Matthew. It lay within the 
plan of the latter to represent him as 
the Jewish Messiah, but the necessity 
of Luke's readers compelled him 
whilst acknowledging the fact, still to 
present Christ to the heathen mind 
as their Saviour also. To the heathen 
the Messiahship of Jesus, though it 
would be an historical proof, would 
not bring him home to their hearts 
as their Saviour so effectually as a re- 
presentation of him as the second 
Adam, the Saviour of the whole 
world. Consequently we find Luke, 
in hisdevelopment of the life of Jesus, 
not only traces up his Davidic de- 
scent, but also carries it back to Adam, 
as if to point out that he was the pro- 
mised seed of the woman, which is 
really the Pauline teaching — the 
second Adam. But in tracing this 
Davidic descent, he clearly agrees 
with Matthew in the general, but not 
in the particular ; he traces his de- 
scent from David by Nathan, which 
is not the line adopted by Matthew, 
who traces it through Solomon, which 
enables him to present to the Jews 
Christ as their “born king.” In 
Luke’s method this does not appear 
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so prominently; as being the Son of 
Mary, the sceptre could not to 
him in the female line. So that the 
genealogy of the two Evangelists, in- 
stead of opposing each other, reveal 
the two main characteristics of the 
prophetic Messiah fulfilled in Christ, 
in that as he was, by his descent from 
Joseph, through Solomon and David, 
the “King of the Jews,” so also by 
his descent from Mary, through 
Nathan, David, and Adam, was he 
that seed of the woman, the promise 
of which as the bruiser of the ser- 
pent’s head and the world’s Saviour 
forms the starting point in the history 
of fallen humanity. 

We find, therefore, in Luke, that 
this Davidic descent is not dwelt 
upon, nor is the renovation of the 
law displayed so prominently as in 
Matthew, nor are the Messianic fulfil- 
ments of prophecy so repeatedly al- 
luded to, which is the especial char- 
acteristic of Matthew; he does not 
describe the royal entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem in the same manner as 
Matthew ; says nothing about his 
predicted return as king ; nor of his 
exclusive mission to the lost sheep of 
Israel ; and there is this difference in 
their representations of the future 
judgment of Christ that Matthew re- 
presents it as a banquet where the 
chief guests would be Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob (viii. 11), whilst in Luke 
it is described as being a world-wide 
phenomena, unexpected and over- 
whelming (xviii. 24 ; xxi. 35).t 

We resume the main points—the 
Christ of Luke is not a particular 
Jewish Christ, but the Christ of the 
world, who came not so much to re- 
store the Law as to put an end to its 
existence in its then present form ; 
the entry into Jerusalem is distin- 
guished from that of Matthew, in 
that Luke describes it in a few brief 
words, and does not give it as the 
fulfilment of a noted _ prophesy 
(Matt. xxi. 4). Nor does Luke, like 
Matthew, appeal to the Old Testa- 
ment in proof of the dignity of Jesus. 
Only in one place does Jesus apply to 
himself a passage from the Pealms 
(xx. 41-44). We have seen also that 
the representation of Jesus as the 
Messiah occurs only in isolated pas- 
sages, and serve the purpose of links 


* Ritschl Das Evangelium Marcicns. 2nd Bk. 
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between his representation of him as 
the world’s Saviour. Luke proves 
the divinity of Christ more from his 
ower over satan and the demons. 
n this he represents him as the great 
Overcomer of Evil. The demons first 
announce him as the Son of God. In 
the display of-this might over the 
supernatural powers of darkness, he 
proved his own supernatural endow- 
ments; “what Word is this,” ex- 
claimed the Jews, “for with authority 
and power he commandeth the un- 
clean spirits and theycome out ?”’ This, 
with Luke, is the great sign of Christ’s 
Divinity. In verse 41 we are told, 
“And the devils came out of many 
crying out and saying, thou art Christ, 
the Son of God, for they 
knew that he was Christ.” Still more 
pointedly in cap. vi. 18, 19, “ And 
they that were vexed with unclean 
spirits, who were brought out from 
udea, Jerusalem, Tyre, and Sidon 
were healed ;” and so great was the 
impression of this power upon the 
minds of the spectators that ““ whole 
multitudes sought to touch him, for 
there went a virtue out of him which 
healed them all.” So the Twelve are 
specially invested with this power 
(ix. 1) ; and its possession was the boast 
of the Seventy (x. 17) ; from verse 19, 
where he speaks of giving them the 
conquest over the power of the enemy, 
we learn that through him, Satan, the 
prince of evil, had been conquered. 

In Luke, therefore, we have Christ 
as the revealer of God to man (x. 22), 
by virtue of this his power over all 
things; as the divinely endowed 
Saviour, who, by his conquest over 
Satan and his minions, has released 
man from external and internal evil, 
and by his teaching, which is empha- 
tically declared to be the “ Word of 
God” (vi.), “4 Aoyog rou Meov,” in which 
he revealed the long-concealed know- 
ledge of God. This higher significance 
of Christ in Luke, is in keeping with 
the sign which he quoted from the 
Psalms to prove that he was the 
Lord of David (xx. 41-44). 

That this diminution of the Mes- 
sianic significance of Christ in Luke 
arises from the Pauline stand-point, 
from which he contemplates the life 
of Christ cannot be mistaken. The 
representation of Christ in his rela- 
tion to sin, which is the turning- 
point of Pauline theology is clearly 
reflected in the relation of him to 
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the devil and his kingdom, according 
to Luke, who represents Christ as the 
penne of divine might, and that 

is chief work was to overcome and 
annihilate both Satan and his deeds. 

In pointing out these peculiarities 
of the Gospel of Luke we are far from 
wishing to attribute them to what the 
Saxon Anonymous calls Pauline dog- 
matism. At that time there was no 
such thing as dogma or creeds, in the 
strict sense of the words, for there 
were no great heresies : false teachers 
there were, but not to that extent 
as to create a necessity for the pub- 
lic annunciation of any settled and 
ecclesiastically authorised form of be- 
lief. Dogma and creed arose later, 
not from the nature of Christianity, 
but from the necessity of opposing its 
enemveées. 

To speak of such a thing as the 
Logos theory, or dogma of the Logos, 
at this early period is absurd, for that 
really only entered as a dogma into 
the Christian theology at the later 
period when the incipient Gnosticism 
which was in vogue at the time of 
Christ, and also at the death of John, 
was in the middle of the second cen- 
tury promulgated as a systematised 
form of religious philosophy. 

But we do maintain that in Luke’s 
representation we have, as in all the 
other Gospels, an emphatic declara- 
tion of the divinity of our Lord—- 
that he possessed supernatural power 
over evil, over sin, and the conse- 
quences of sin, sickness, and death. 

Nor was this certainty of the divine 
nature, of his perfect unity with the 
Father, a gradually developed intui- 
tion, increasing as the distance in- 
creased between the believers and the 
events. It was an absolute certainty 
of that real and positive demonstra- 
tion which the disciples and others 
had of the risen Saviour—that abso- 
lute certainty of which Luke speaks, 
which changed the natural despon- 
dency of the Apostles upon the death 
of their master into the enthusiasm 
of complete conviction, arising out of 
actual demonstration: their great 
hope and belief had become a fact, 
and, as Luke declares in his introduc- 
tion, those who at first were eye-wit- 
nesses, becoming afterwards servants 
of the Word, “ preached the gospel ” 
of a risen Saviour, and established in 
a world of heathenism and corrupt 
Judaism the Church of Christ. 
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In the Epistles of Paul this same 
conviction of the divinity of the 
Christ appears in language which an- 
ticipates John. In the Epistle to the 
Philippians Paul declares that Christ 
“being in the form of God, thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God ;” 
and that Christ had positively de- 
clared this himself we know (John, 
v. 18) from his enemies—“ therefore 
the Jews sought the more to kill him 
because he said that God was his 
Father, making himself equal with 
God ;” and again (x. 30), when Our 
Lord said, “ J and my father are one,” 
the Jews took up stones to stone him 
“because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God”—no longer 
“equal to God,” ivor rw Ow, but “ be- 
cause thou makest,” seavroy Oeor, 
“thyself (absolutely) God.” We 
might cite many other passages, but 
the crux of all rationalistic interpre- 
tation is that passage (1 Cor., xv. 20) 
where the Apostle applies all the 
attributes of the Deity to Christ, 
“who is the image of the invisible 
God : the first-born of every creature 
for by him were all things created 
that are in earth, visible and invisi- 
ble, whether they be thrones, domi- 
nions, or principalities, or powers, all 
things were created by him and for 
him, and he is before all things, and 
by him all things consist, . . . for 
it pleased the Father that in him 
should all fulness dwell.” 

This is the passage upon which 
Schleiermacher wrote a celebrated 
elaborate paper in the Studien wnd 
Kritiken* (1832, 3 Heft), by which 
he endeavoured in every possible 
manner to pervert the plain meaning 
of this passage, but in many points 
has indirectly supported it ; which 
essay also met its thorough and com- 
plete refutation in the same periodi- 
cal in the second number after, and 
has been continually refuted since. 

Luke, therefore, in his representa- 
tion of the divine nature of Christ, 
revealed by his supernatural power 


over sin and death, though he, as an 
Evangelist, stands in the middle of 
the New Testament writings, is con- 
nected in this way with Matthew at 
the commencement and the Apoca- 
lypse at the termination. Both Mat- 
thew, in his gospel, and John, in the 
Apocalypse, represent Jesus just like 
Luke, as endowed with divine power 
and glory. “All power is given to Me 
in heaven and earth,” says Christ, in 
Matthew, xviii. 18, and by the decla- 
ration of Peter, which, according tothe 
words of Christ himself, was the ex- 
pression of a divine revelation, and 
not a conception by the senses (Matt. 
xvi. 16), he is “ the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” So, also, John, in 
the Apocalypse, vii. 12 and 13, beheld 
Christ worshipped with honour equal 
with the Father, and receiving the 
attribute of equal power. “And I 
beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels round about the throne, and 
the beasts, and the elders, and the 
number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands, saying, with a loud voice, 
worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and riches, and wis- 
dom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing. And every crea- 
ture which is in heaven and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such 
as are in the sea, and all that are in 
them heard I, saying blessing and 
honour aygd glory and power be unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne 
(the Father, see iv. 8, &c.) and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

In this equality of the divine Savi- 
our with the Father, Matthew, Luke, 
and John, the beginning, middle, and 
end of the New Testament agree. 

So that this representation is no 
dogma, created as a bar against her- 
esy, buta solemn conviction produced 
in the minds of those who witnessed 
the marvellous works of the Mes- 
siah, whose godhead had been fore- 
told in prophecy,t and therefore we 
must come to the conclusion that the 


* A note as to the origin and rise of this celebrated theological review, which numbers 
amongst its contributors the greatest names in Germany, may be interesting. Schleier- 
macher took part in its founding, and made an observation to the effect that there could 
be no “ theological studies without criticism, and no criticism without theological studies.” 
Hence arose the name of the now famous magazine, Theological Studies and Criticisms 


(Theologische Studien und Kritiken). 


+ Ps. ii. 7-12; xlv. 7, 8; cx. 1; lxx. ii. 6; Isaiah, iv. 2; vii. 14; ix. 5; Daniel, vii. 
13, 14; xii. 10 (Ef. xiii. 7, with xi. 13, and xii. 10): Hosea, iii, 5; Micha, v. 1-3. 
But for a full investigation see the chapter on “The Godhead of Christ in the Old Testa- 





ment,” in Hengstenberg’s “ Christology.” Clarke Theol. Lib. 
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assertion of Rationalism and modern 
illuminism, or rather self-shamed 
Atheism, that the divinity of Our 
Lord and Saviour Christ was devel- 
oped out of the blending of Christi- 
anity with paganism and pagan phi- 
losophy is not an historical fact con- 
cerning the second century, but a 
fabulous falsehood of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth, by sceptics who ful- 
filin themselves the declaration of 
the Apostle that “in the latter times 
some shall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits and 
doctrines of devils” (1 Tim. iv. 1). 
The result of our investigation, 
then, is to confirm the statement of 
Treneeus that Luke set down in a 
book the Gospel as preached by Paul: 
that is, we find upon examination the 
historical material is so arranged in 
Lukeas to correspond with the teach- 
ing of Paul. Christ appears as a 
divinely inspired and a divinely en- 
dowed person, as a divine person who 
became a man that he might reveal 
God to man, in which work, as a re- 
vealer of God and executor of the 
salvation which God had provided 
in him, he does not confine himself 
to the Jewish people, but, asa savi- 
our of all, he turns towards the hea- 
then as well as the Jew. The proof 
that this does not arise from dog- 
matic necessity may be elicited from 
several apparent contradictions to it 
in the Gospel itself; for although the 
general tenor of it is to show that 
the power of the law terminated with 
the Baptist who announced the new 
dispensation as the approach of the 
“kingdom of God,” still there are 
passages which are not in strict ac- 
cordance with this, but which refer 
more to the purely Messianic dignity 
of Christ. In Luke v. 14, we have 
an instance where Christ himself 
commands the observance of the cere- 
monial law in his admonition to the 
leper—‘‘to go andshow thyself to the 
priest, and offer for thy cleansing, 
according as Moses commanded for 
a testimony unto them;” so also in 
xvii. 14. He also commands the ob- 
servance of the moral law in x. 28, 
where he confirms the commandment 
to love the “ Lord thy God, and thy 
neighbour as thyself ;” and xviii. 20, 


* “Die Halben und die Ganzen,” p. 4. 
“ half-way man.” 
VOL, LXXIIL—NO, CCCCXXXIII, 
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where he confirms other command- 
ments. The commendation of the 
humble acceptation of grace is in the 
Sermon on the Mount, yet works are 
— as a proof of faith in the 
following verses,—vi. 35, and also in 
Xviii. 29, 30. 

Peter, too, as regards his position 
is the speaker and head of the Twelve 
disciples, and although Jesus is repre- 
sented as the Saviour of the world, 
yet his Messianic title and character 
are not overlooked (xxii. 67-70, xxiii. 
3). ‘Therefore this Gospel is not a 
mere tendency document, as it has 
been called, but a genuine life of 
Christ, containing a rich store of his- 
torical material from the birth of 
John the Baptist to the ascension of 
Our Lord in the presence of the Apos- 
tles and others (xxiv. 33), who after- 
wards returned to Jerusalem, and 
this historyis continued by its author 
through the founding, planting, and 
establishing of the Church by the 
Apostles in all parts of the then 
known world. 

A careful and unprejudiced study 
of the Gospel will convince any reader 
that this is no work written for a 
party or an expression of a tendency; 
and we shall conclude this investiga- 
tion by giving the opinion of one of 
the latest and most distinguished 
advocates of such a fallacy, Dr. 
Schenkel, now well known even in 
England as the editor of a popular 
Biblical dictionary, as well as from 
his high position in the Church. In 
Strauss’ work,—‘ Die Halben und die 
Ganzen”(“ the Half and the Whole”) 
he claims Schenkel as advocating the 
same principles as himself, though 
managing to retain his position in 
the Church. “That his views are 
very closely allied with mine ; that 
his ‘Character—Portrait of Jesus’ 
and my ‘ Life of Jesus’ being of the 
same tendency that was and is stilla 
widely spread opinion.* 

Strauss justifies himself in attack- 
ing Schenkel, who believes no more 
in the miracles and resurrection of 
Jesus than he himself, and re- 
proaches him with these words :— 
““When the Pharisee thanks God 
that he is not like other people, espe- 
cially not like that Publican ; he 


He denounces Schenkel as a “ Halber,” 
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must not be offended if the Publican 
congratulates himself that he is not* 
like that holy man opposite.”* 

In this work already mentioned, 
“Charakterbild Jesu,” Schenkel has 
written a masterly account of Christ’s 
life,t characterized by a vast amount 
of skill and power of description ; but 
still he starts from, and the beauty 
of the work is spoilt, being permeated 
with the foregone conclusion that 
Christ is to be nothing more than a 
man richly endowed with talent and 
energy, but stilla man. His opinion 
of the Gospels in general is, in his 
own words :— 


“ We can well understand how the tra- 
ditional facts of the evangelical history 
after passing from mouth to mouth during 
the space of fifty years, would soon contract 
a fabulous mixture as the impression of 
the personality of the Saviour in the phan- 
tasy of the apostolical community, found 
vent in the representations which despised 
the limits of nature and the order of the 
world.” 


Consequently we do not withhold 
our admiration for this work of Schen- 
kel, though he eliminates all the mir- 
acles from the Gospel history by des- 
troying their essential character, 
sneering at the same time at men like 
Strauss and Renan, who arrive at the 
same conclusions as himself ; though 
his resurrection is no resurrection, 
save in the exalted phantasies of the 
Apostles, and yet he sneers at the 
rationalism of those men who prefer 
believing that Christ did a rise, 
but not from a real death, only out 
of a swoon! 

But his version of the Resurrec- 
tion is no better. He says the ear- 
liest account that is in Mark (?) 
simply records that the grave was 
empty, but of a real appearance of 
Christ,—“ this oldest source of the 
tradition records nothing.” He then 
goes on to delineate that the only 
way in which the matter is to be 
reasonably understood is, that Christ 
arose in the minds of the community 
as an eternal spirit elevated above 
the letter-loving materialism of the 





* Die Halben und die Ganzen, 65. 
+ Charakterbild Jesu. Wiesbaden, 1864. 


then Judaism ; and he concludes by 
asking the question worthy of Strauss 
or any of that school, “ And if he really 
did appear in his earthly form after 
the crucifixion and returned amongst 
men, why did he not then show him- 
self to his Jewish jndges and to the 
Roman procurator? Why did he not 
show himself in the streets of Jeru- 
salem to the people ? 

So much for Schenkel and modern 
illuminism. We hear a great deal 
about the progress of the intellect in 
modern times, and that Christianit 
has to undergo a much more thoroug 
investigation yet than it has ever 
undergone ; but if this is a specimen 
of modern illumination, and we find no 
other better, we can only say, as we 
have often maintained, that there is 
nothing new in infidelity, for Celsus, 
in the second century, used almost 
the same words, and certainly enun- 
ciated the same objections as_ this 
Germau theologian, and Church 
counsellor in the nineteenth century. 
Let Celsus speak for himself, as he 
does in his own work :— 

“By what argument are you persuaded 
that he rose from the dead? Come let us 
grant that this was predicted ; but how many 
have been deceived by such predictions? Is 
there not Zamolxis amongst the Scythians ? 
did not Pythagoras appear in Italy and 
Rampsinitus in Egypt, who they say played 
at dice in Hades with Ceres; so also 
Orpheus, Protesilaus in Thessalia, Hercules 
and Theseus? But let us consider did any 
one who had been really dead ever rise again 
tolife? And when this is told you of 
others you declare it to be fables, but your 
fables you believe, and believe that he who 
when alive could not help himself, after he 
was dead rose again in the body and showed 
the marks of the nails in his hands. And 
who saw these things? A woman whom 
you yourselves call a fanatic.”{ 


So that we are not surprised to find 
Schenkel saying of Luke’s Gospel— 
“The third Gospel bears unmistak- 
able traces of a certain method of 
representation, which we may call 
a tendency character. It forms 
the heathen-Christian antithesis to 
the Jewish-Christian thesis in the 





t Origen contra Celsum, Lib. IT., secs. 54,55. Renan uses nearly the same words, 
speaking of the same incident of the evidence of Mary Magdalene. “ Divine Power of 
Love! Sacred moments in which the passion of a woman possessed gave to the world a 
resuscitated God !” Vie de Jesu, cap. xxv. Well did Delitzsch call this “ Vie de Jesu,” 


a sort of “ Mystéres de Jesu.” Delitzsch “Jesu und Hillel.” Erlangen, 1867. 
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Gospel history, and strives to secure 
to Christianity a universal signifi- 
cance. Laneding to the Proemium 
it was written to confirm a renowned 
heathen catechumen in the belief of 
evangelical truth, its later origin it 
manifests, in itself, not only et A 
certain signs of its composer, who 
defines himself to be a secondary 
editor, but alsc by the manner in 
which the materials are used.”"* He 
then concludes by saying that when 
it was written Jerusalem was in 
ruins, and heathendom was in the 
ener. “Tts date cannot, there- 
fore be placed before the year 80, 
and the influence of the extant circle 
of fables influenced it, but still it is 
an essentially trustworthy evangelical 
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document, at the same time it rests 
partly upon secondary sources.” 

e must here conclude this inves- 
tigation, though much more might 
have been added ; but our object is 
not to establish any theory of opposi- 
tion between Peter and Paul, against 
which all historical evidence is em- 
phatic, and which has been invented 
in these later times for theoretical 
purposes, but simply to eliminate the 
genuineness of the Gospel of Luke 
from its own content, being fully per- 
suaded that each one of the Gospels 
carries in its bosom a precious gem 
of truth, which will be the reward of 
everyone who diligently searches for 
it with humility and prayer. 


MY OWN STORY. 


CHAPTER XII. 


MY FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 


“ A SOUTHERLY wind and a cloudy 
> 


sky proclaims it a hunting morning. 
So saith the old song which I hum- 
med gaily as I drew up my window- 
blind the morning after the dance at 
Eyre Court. It was a dreary prospect 
met me, and the lowering dark look 
of the heavens gave promise of more 
rain than the most devoted Nimrod 
could cheerfully accept. 

We were to have a large hunt 
breakfast, and I was looking forward 
with intense pleasure to my own par- 
ticular share of the day’s entertain- 
ment, a drive to the meet with Philip 
in his phaeton ; things did not look 
well for our expedition, but after all, 
don’t people say a hazy morning makes 
a fine day ; and now, that I look more 
closely, the clouds are breaking down 
there towards the old saw-mill. In 
this way I proceeded slowly with the 
business of dressing, alternately tak- 
ing a look at myself and a peep at the 
elements. Oh, how I wished it would 
keep up only just for a little time, if 
only until we wre started and had 
got a little way, for then we could not 
turn back ; and what did I care for a 
wetting? It would be a terribly long 


day without Philip ; but then there 
was the ball to look forward to, the 
ball that he had promised me, half in 
fun, was really to come off this night, 
and it was given expressly for me. 
Not a “dance,” but a regular ball like 
a real London one; and there were 
workmen boarding over the windows 
at the end of the “Long Room.” 
Dear me, I mused, with a happy sigh, 
how nice it would be, a life of b 
and a whirl of perpetual amusement, 
everybody trying, as they did last 
night, to amuse and please me. AsI 
brushed out my long hair before the 
looking-glass I could not help think- 
ing that it was pleasant to be—— 
ell, yes, it was a vain thought, but 
then, I am sure all pretty people have 
felt the same, whatever they may as- 
sert to the contrary, for glasses reflect 
with great sincerity ; and it zs hard 
not to feel pleased, and a little tri- 
umphant and happy, too, when you 
see a very charming face looking at 
you ; and don’t tell me that it lessens 
your satisfaction to know yourself its 
owner. Don’t do the humble, and 
say that beauty is only skin deep, or 
any other cut and dry conpeaek: 


* Charakterbild Jesu. Anhang. p. 246. 
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phrase. If you talk any such stuff 
you are an arrant humbug, and I, for 
one, don’t believe you. 

A tap at my door, and enter Flan- 
ders, my godmother’s confidential 
attendant with my letters; a thin, 
precise, and rather puritanical little 
person is Flanders, but faithful and 
staunch to “ My Lady” and her in- 
terests. As she twists my cable of a 
chevelure into the silken coils Philip 
and my godmother like so much, I 
chat and laugh with her, for I am a 
prime favourite; and steady little 
woman as she is, she loves her joke. 

I hold the letters in my hand, wait- 
ing to be alone to read them. One is 
from my mother. I lay that on the 
table with a sigh. I can fancy what 
its contents are, as there is always a 
family resemblance in these domestic 
chronicles. After all, to how few 
people is it given to write pleasant 
comfortable letters which convey even 
a faint idea of the writer's real state 
of mind. When I speak of pleasant 
letters, I don’t mean your well-turned 
clever epistles, penned by those who 
aspire to “ eloquence du billet,” and 
afiect a brilliant claptrap style, that is 
like a showy woman, all on the sur- 
face and thoroughly false. Neither 
do I allude to those well-meaning 
souls who dot their i's and cross 
their t’s religiously, and who, when 
they travel, afflict their unfortunate 
friends with periodical circulars, 
neatly copied from Murray’s Hand- 
book. Heaven defend me from one 
of these trials of friendship! And again 
do I say to how few amongst us is it 
given to receive a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory letter. A chatty cosy home let- 
ter filled with all the hundred and one 
small incidents that are of intense in- 
terest to the absent one, carrying him 
back from out of his far distance to 
the old haunts and the once familiar 
faces, and keeping up his interest in 
friends and things no longer under his 
eye. In this, as in many of the small 
incidents of life, it is your unselfish 
character who makes the best cor- 
respondent. To write a really com- 
fortable letter you must forget your- 
self, and put your peculiar frame of 
mind on one side. You must think 


only of the absent ; you must make. 


the best of any unpleasantness, and 
sink into shadow the darker side that 
wiil always attach itself to every 
domestic picture ; you must tell him 





pa pieces of news that will interest 
vis particular idiosyncrasies, and sup- 
press those that would only call forth 
an impatient pshaw. You must be 
sympathetic, and yet amusing, gos- 
sippy, but not prosy. As it happened, 
my mother was endowed with the 
most deplorable style of correspon- 
dence. Her pen seemed to be dipped 
in a slough of despond more than a 
natural inkstand. Everything seemed 
dyed in the same murky gloom, and 
she positively revelled in clothing the 
smallest incident in such a mysterious 
cloud of melancholy that you gene- 
rally folded up the missive with a 
general impression of coming misfor- 
tune that weighed on you for the re- 
mainder of the day. It was not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, that I post- 
poned for a few minutes the perusal 
of what seemed to be a perfect folio 
of misery. I held the other letter in 
my hand, speculating in a lazy fashion 
as to whom it might be from. I had 
only a very limited correspondence ; 
and as I turned the vulgar ill-directed 
blue envelope over and over in my 
hand, I decided it was a begging peti- 
tion from some one who did not know 
the extreme folly they were commit- 
ting in begging from me. 

Flanders is decidedly low spirited 
about the weather ; she smiles from 
her superior experience with lofty 
contempt on my little outlook towards 
the saw-mill, sums up that the day 
will be “ powrin’—sure to be, Miss,” 
and retires with the recommendation 
to lose no time as the gong will ring 
in ten minutes. 

I hesitate a moment between my 
mother and the vulgar blue petition, 
but decide for my poor friend. 

Now, I daresay a great many of my 
readers remember the first love-letter 
they ever got. Some of us commit 
the folly to keep these things, ard 
others amongst us are high minded, or 
rathercold hearted, and make an “auto 
da fe” of the poor little trophies be- 
fore enlisting under the banner of 
“ Hymen,” although I, for one, would 
never think the worse of any woman 
who had a tender place in her memory 
for the one who is “left out in the 
cold.” Staying at a friend’s only very 
lately, I thought one of the prettiest 
pictures I had ever seen was one of 
the young daughters of the house 
getting her “sirst letter,’ the pretty 
colour coming and going, the look of 
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shy gladness, the happy flutter, and 
finall , the burst of half happy, half 
sorrowful tears, in her mother’s arms 
would have made a subject for Millais’ 
pencil. Alas! what a contrast to poor 
me, as I slowly opened the squarely- 
folded sheet of blue paper, and perused 
the following enchanting epistle : 
**My DEAREST GirL,—This comes 
from your loving Benjamin. Indeed 
my heart is very sore at your long ab- 
sence, and I think that, as regards our 
yosition, [havearight toclaim my dar- 
ing bride—‘my Fyancey,’ as the 
French say—not that I am the least 
vexed at your amusing of yourself, mix- 
ing as you are in the tip-top set ; and I 
always says—and no one ever knew 
Benjamin Hopper go back of his 
word—the girl, says I, must have 
time to know her own mind, and 
ou need be in no fear that you won’t 
e kept up in that same style—the 
very first of styles—if you like it ; 
for plenty of money will do it, and 
none of your swells will give you more 
than your faithful Bengy ; for I 
always thought you was a fine girl, 
would do credit to any man, and my 
bo-idear of what a woman should be 
(when you fills out and is well 
furnished); and, as everyone says, 
there is no one has a better eye for a 
girl than B. Hopper, and you’re not 
aving a brass stiver makes not a 
halfpenny’s differ to me. I’m that 
rich I can snap my fingers at your 
fine gentlemen, so let there be no 
nonsense, mind that. Not but to say 
your family comes mighty expensive, 
and there seems to be no end to the 
calls. No matter. Some people 
would say I’m an old fool, but a bar- 
gain’s a bargain, that’s what I’m for, 
and I stand by my word, and do you 
do the same ; and you don’t put any 
faith in what they say, it is only the 
enviousness of them low persons who 
had their eye on your Benjamin—not 
but to say this person is one of your 
tip-tops. And it is not the first 
time neither ; but your dried-up old 
maids are not in my line. No, no! 
The best for your money is allays my 
word—not but my lady Garroway is a 
fine, —— civil lady, and high 
up. But damme, Miss A., Pll not 
stand your nonsense any longer. 
I'll not be made a fool of, and B. 
Hopper is not the man will stand 
being a by-word and a —_ It’s 
time, the day's fixed, and the weddin’ 
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clothes is bought. So no more foolin’, 
but see to coming home, for, to give 
you a bit of my mind, I'm tired 
waiting. So, my darling girl, come 
back to your fond lover, whose arms 
is open to receive you ; and I’m ready, 
with as much billin’ and cooing as any 
reasonable girl could expect, for I 
loves the ground you walks on, my 
darlin pet.—No more at present from 
your loving 
“ BENJAMIN Hopper.” 


By the time I got to the end of this 
precious effusion, I was nearly choked 
with rage and indignation. Insolent 
old man, to presume to address such 
words to me, “an Aubrey,” in whose 
ears Philip’s words of love were still 
sounding. The blood rushed up 
suddenly to my face as I thought if 
he-should ever hear of my having 
such an admirer, or my degrading 
agreement ever told to him. Ina 
tumult of agitation I walked up and 
down the room. “I will put an end 


to it all,” I said to myself, resolutely. 
“No one at home can blame me, if, 
after such an insolent letter, I give 
my odious suitora ny dismissal. 


I can bear it no longer. I will write 
this very day to the wretched old 
man, and dispel his delusion, and then 
I will tell Philip a//; and he is too 
generous not to forgive me, perhaps.” 
A pleased smile came over my face, 
and I turned to my mother’s letter. 
— clang, clang, resounds, with a 
dull leaden alarm, through the cor- 
ridors and galleries of the old house ; 
doors open and shut, and tripping 
footsteps go quickly past my door. 
There is no time for anything but 
the completion of my toilette, and 
" when all was done I lingered. 

had had so little brightness in 
my life—happiness was such a 
strange visitor to me, that I was 
afraid almost to grasp it, lest itshould 
shiver in my hand. What, if in the 
broad daylight, my dreams of last 
night should melt away and prove 
only fancies ! 

An unaccountable fit of shyness 
came over me; I dreaded to meet 
Philip’s eye, lest I should read a 
change in it, and for many minutes I 
stood at the top of the grand old 
staircase, holding on to the banister, 
arguing with my own folly. My own 
name called from below, in a well- 
known voice, startled me, and, look- 








ing down, I saw the object of my 
meditations, with an amused smile 
on his face, and holding a lovely 
=. in his hand. 

“Late,” he said, laughing, “you 
lazy child. Here have I a up 
these hours, waiting for my usual 

" morning’s companion ; but I suppose 
one must not expect too much from 
the belle of the room. Don’t look 
so vexed,” he went on ; “ better luck 
next time, and I am very glad those 
bright eyes had a rest. See how I 
have been thinking of you, gathering 
this bouquet for your ladyship—all 
your own favourites, Edith. You 
should have seen Clarke’s face when 
I ruthlessly sacrificed his choicest 
camelia buds ; but when I said it was 
for Miss Edith he broke into a broad 
grin of satisfaction. You have 
managed to win all hearts here. Do 
you know what, I think you are in- 
clined to be a great flirt. I did not 
approve of your goings on last night, 
and you must spare my poor friend 
Dick, he is the best fellow in the 
world.” 

“Oh, poor Sir Richard,” I said, 
bursting into a fit of laughter, as I re- 
membered his face in the labyrinth. 
** But do you know, Mr. Warrender, I 
don’t think Lady Airey likes me, and 
I can’t imagine why.” 

“ God forbid you should know the 
windings and turnings of that worldly 
woman’s mind,” he said, shortly and 
sternly. “Have nothing to do with 
her, Edith ; listen to none of her 
stories, keep the straight road, and 
have no secrets, and all will go right. 
But I have eayneenen you, my sen- 
sitive child, am such a violent 


“No,” I said, falteringly, “I am 
not afraid. Only, can you not fancy 
a person having a secret, and not 
being to blame, that is not their 
own exactly, would that be wrong ?” 

“No, surely,” he said. “Why do 

ou ask, Edith ;’ his voice altered a 
ittle. 

I felt his keen look bent on me, and 
I knew my rapidly changing colour 
was betraying me ; but although my 
pulses were beating fast, I went on 
courageousl y— 


“You were kind enough a few days’ 
ago to say that—that—’ I stopped, 
confused by his earnest look. 

” he said, eagerly, “ I remem- 
ald be as a brother 


*¥ 
ber. Teaid I woul 
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to you. What is there I can do for 
ou? Trust me, Edith; I would 
ay down 7 life to serve you.” 

And, as I still hesitated, he went 
on in a much more agitated tone— 

“You do not doubt me, Edith ; 
you believe me, don’t you ?” - 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “I will tell you 
everything, only promise me you 
won't be angry with me—you won’t 
think badly of me. Will you, Philip ?” 

It was the first time I had called 
him by his name, and it slipped out 
in my excitement. He drew me 
closer to him— 

“ Angry with you, my darling, my 
own sweet Edith ;” and raising the 
hand he held, he pressed it fondly to 
his lips. 

A stifled laugh near me made 
me look round, and much to my 
annoyance I encountered the sly 
eyes and piquant pout of Fanny 
Hodder. How long had she been 
there ? 


“Oh, I am so glad to find there 
are other people as late as myself ; 
but do you know the gong has 
sounded more than half an hour 
ago? I am awfully hungry ; isn’t 
that dreadful, Miss Aubrey ¢” 

Feeling rather guilty, I followed 
Philip and Miss Hodder into the 
breakfast-room, where a large party 
was already assembled — a cheering 
sight—the scarlet coats of the hunts- 
men making a very brilliant display. 
There was a perfect babel of voices 
and roars of laughter from the cor- 
ner where Jerry Hunter sat ; he-was 
evidently in force this morning. I 
caught sight of the Denver girls with 
Colonel de Lancey between them, 

lying him so fast with questions that 
fis breakfast must have been rather 
a feast of Tantalus to the poor man. 
There was a hush in the general 
buzz of conversation as we came in 
and as I walked up the long room I 
heard whispered aside—“ 7'hat’s her, 
that’s Miss Aubrey.” Two or three 
very red-faced men stared at me ina 
determined manner, and old Mrs. 
Hodder gave me a very extraor- 
dinary wink of her villanous old eye 
I did not at all understand. My 
nerves were still excited from my 
interview with Philip, and at any 
time to attract general attention was 
painful tome. There was a rushing 
sound in my ears, and although 
food was on my plate, I was quite 
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unconscious how it came there or 
what it was. I envied the aplomb 
of Fanny, who was quite at her 
ease, making elaborate apologies for 
her late appearance, and declaring 
candidly that she never would have 
had the courage to come in only she 
met Mr. Warrénder and Miss Aubre 
feturning from their morning stroll. 
Aghast as I was at this barefaced lie 
I had not courage to answer, but 
Philip struck in— 

“The clouds of sleep must have 
been still hovering about you, Miss 
Hodder,” he said quietly ; “ Miss 
Aubrey was lazy like yourself, and 
came down only five minutes before 

“Oh, really I thought it was only 
dissipated town rakes like myself that 
did such naughty things, and that 
country girls were up with the lark ; 
didn’t you, Captain de Quinsey ?” 

“Well, really I must say it suits 
Miss Aubrey uncommonly; now, 
really uncommonly. I think I'll try 
it myself.” 

“To improve your complexion I 
suppose. A compliment to you, Miss 
Aubrey, only unfortunately this time 
Captain de Quinsey has missed the 
point, as you stayed in bed. But 
what lovely flowers! Now, who is 
your floral admirer?” continued my 
ceaseless tormentor. “Last night 
you had a superb bouquet, quite 
different from this, so that your 
adorer must walk in his sleep, and 

ick flowers for you. How nice, only 

ancy.” 

Her silvery laugh brought all eyes 
upon us, but Philip again interposed 
his kind shield. 

“Miss Aubrey’s bouquet last night 
came from Covent Garden ; it wasa 

rfect work of art ; but you see she 
is a little ewigeante, and as she does 
me the honour to make me her bou- 

uetier, I ransacked the green-house 
this morning, and the result is pretty 
air.” 

This was all said in a tone of 
perfect composure, as if it was only 
a mere ordinary civility. I could 
hardly help laughing at the discom- 
fiture of Fanny's pretty face. She 
let me alone for a little time after 
this, and I amused myselfscanning the 
table; it was amusing to see the 
difference between the old weather- 
beaten fox-hunters of many a season’s 
run, and the speck and span young 
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dandies of the household brigade, got 
up to a point, and evidently thinking 
their scarlet coats a very important 
feature in theday’s sport. Captain de 
Quinsey felt himself to be especially 
killing, and this knowledge lent such 
a softness to his blue eyes, and such 
a tenderness to his manners, that old 
mother Hodder, who had one eye on 
the delicacies on her plate, and the 
other on what was going on at our 
end of the table, felt a pleased flutter 
agitate her cap-ribbons. He must be 
saying something tothe point, thought 
the worthy woman, his manner is so 
marked, and Fanny is pretending to 
be agitated. Good child, she always 
takes my advice. Two elderly gentle- 
men are just facing me, they are red 
in the face from their gastronomic 
exertions, and there is a brisk argu- 
ment going on between them, their 
voices rise high above the usual con- 
ventional tone. 

“ They have no right to draw the 
cover at Nedley, it is quite out of 
order, the scent don’t lie, Jeffers 


told me so only yesterday—it is a 
clear case.” 


“ Folly, folly, my dear sir,” retorts 


the wiry bald-headed little man. “I 
remember in the year ‘20,’ we drew 
the cover at Nedley, and it was the 
finest run of the year.” 

“T remember it well,” strikes in a 
puffy-faced little man further down 
the table, his mouth is very full, and 
his utterance indistinct. “ Deffries 
had the hounds that year, and we ran 
him to Jerry’s corner.” 

“Yes, yes,” strikes in several eager 
voices, and one, deep as a double- 


tig, Sore me with— 

“T remember it, Jeffers got his leg 
broke, and Skinner came to grief.’ 
It came from a shy, large man, who 
finding all eyes turned on him, buried 
his scarlet face in his tea-cup. 

“ T am sorry,” Philip says, address- 
ing the company generally, “that 
the ladies can't join us this morning. 
Nedley is too far in such unpromis- 
ing weather,” 

“Just what I have been saying, 
Warrender,” bursts in the red-faced 
man, “it isa mistake riding hacks to 
cover, When we could bag him nearer 
home, andas to running him to Jerry's 
corner, phwew, I wouldn’t give you 
that for your chance.” 

Upon this there arose a perfect 
babel of voices, under cover of which 





* sotto voce. 
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Captain de Quinsey murmured in 
his soft voice, taking Fanny and 
myself into one impartial glance, that 
we were both at liberty to appro- 


riate. 

“Will the ladies miss us as much 
aswe shall them. Will your thoughts 
go with us?” 

“T am sure I don’t know what we 
shall do,” says Fanny, in the same 
* It will be awfully slow, 
won't it, Miss Aubrey? I think the 
best thing we can-do is to go see the 
pee Camp, and have our fortunes 

old.” 

“How awfully jolly—do, and get 
mine told for me, will you, Miss 
Hodder? I may say mine is already 
in your hands.” 

“ How can you, Captain de Quin- 
sey q ” 

And Fanny looks shyly down on 
her plate, and the knife and fork 
seem to tremble in her hands. Sly 
little thing, there is no trick in the 
“ Flirt’s Guide-book” that she has 
not at her fingers’ ends. 

“There's Miss Aubrey looking 
quite shocked,” she went on, cutting 
short the gallant soldier’s little asides. 
“She is so good, she wouldn’t go to 
a fortune-teller.” 

“Oh, I would, indeed,” I said 
eagerly. “Id like, of all things, I 
long to know what is to happen me.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” 
said Philip, shortly. “It is all non- 
sense, and the Gipsy Camp is not 
a fit place for ladies.” 

“Now, Mr. Warrender, don’t be 
so terribly cross and disagreeable,” 
said Fanny, with a childish pout. 
“What a terrible husband you'll 
make ; won’t he, Miss Aubrey, a per- 
fect Blue Beard ?”’ 

“T really am not such an ogre as 
you have made out,” said Philip, 
smiling brightly. “Only I cannot 
fancy anyone caring to hear what a 
pack of silly women would say. They 
are just such gipsys as the one in 
the dear old vicar, and if you cross 
their hands well, they will promise 
you a perfect elysium. In India it is 
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different. I have known queer things 
done there, and there is no doubt 
they have the black art amongst 
them.” 

“Now, Mr. Warrender, don’t tell 
me anything terrifying. I am so ner- 
vous, Captain de Quinsey ; don’t let 
him ; Til stop my ears if you do.” 

And two delicate litile fingers went 
up to the pretty little pink shells, 
behind which aeaed the golden 
curls. 

Philip laughed, and as there was 
now a general move, he said in a low 
voice to me— 

“And so, Edith, you would care 
to read the future; don’t my 
child, leave it all to God, and have 
faith in me, your brother. You know 
those charming lines :—‘ Trust me 
all in all, or not at all.” You will 
trust me, Edith, won’t you, and tell 
me all.” 

“Yes,” I said, faintly. “ But you 
will never change your opinion of 
me ; promise me that.” 

“ Never,” he said, “so help me 
Heaven.” 

“Now, Warrender, we are all 
ready ; we are late as it is. This 
cursed Nedley, of all the absurdities 
talking of Jerry’s corner. Stuff and 
nonsense.” 

We all crowded to the window to 
see them; it was a pretty sight 
enough, although there was a drizzling 
rain falling that rather spoiled the 
romance of the situation, but we 
waved our white handkerchiefs and 
wished them God-speed, and felt—at 
least I know I did—as if it was King 
Arthur and his knights going to com- 
bat, and I, the Lady Guinevere, at my 
lattice window. You see in those 
days I was very romantic, and I don't 
think I saw anything but the one 
bright face—the face that was all the 
world to me. The scarlet coats got 
lost amongst the trees; the hunts- 
man’s horn sounded fainter and 
fainter, and still I stood and looked, 
softly murmuring to myself— 

“ Trust me all in all, or not at all.” 
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THE FIRST BLOW. 


One of the many drawbacks to me 
on this my first entrance into fashion- 
able life was my total ignorance of 
the ways and customs of younglady- 
dom. I don’t know if this is the 
correct term, and I trust the fair body 
will forgive me if I have used an in- 
appropriate one. I know that some 
among them object to be called 
“‘ women,” and that there is a uni- 
versal prejudice against the word 
“female.” There is one thing certain, 
that amongst a certain class of the 
charming sisterhood there is a free- 
masonry that admits you at once 
into the inner and charmed circle, but 
you must either be educated to it, or 
your natural gifts must lie in that di- 
rection. This explains how eternal 
friendship is sworn in a quarter of an 
hour between two fair creatures who 
have never met before, and confi- 
dences exchanged about that nice 
“ Charlie Melville” and that odious 
flirt Mrs. Netherby. Now, to me 
this was all Greek. I didn’t in the 
least understand that when Dora 
Denvir interlaced her arm affection- 
ately in mine, saying—“ Let us be 
friends, Miss Aubrey. Do you know 
I liked you the moment I saw you. 
I do hate formality : don’t you? Td 
like to tufoyé: wouldn't you ? 
Would you mind my calling you 
Edith. Ko ; how nice. Now we can 
be confidential,’—that by these flat- 
tering words she meant to repose a 
sacred confidence in me touching that 
hero Colonel de Lancy—it never 
crossed my mind that I was to draw 
her out, and that, finding I did. not 
lead up to the subject, she voted me 
“a conceited stupid.” As I sat with 
these fair high-bred girls the fact was 
borne in on me that their ways were 
not my ways—their gods were not 
mine. I was among them, but not 
of them. 

There is no doubt a wet morning 
in a country house and all the gen- 
tlemen out hunting ts a trial. 
“There is no use,” as Fanny naively 
said, “in playing billiards when 
there is no one to see you strike a 
pretty attitude, and music ¢s a bore 
when there is neither a tenor nor a 
bass to equalise the voices.” I sup- 


pose there must be a fascination in 
pees your acquaintance in review, 

ut it becomes uncommonly weari- 
some when youare quite unacquainted 
with the dramatis persone, as I was. 
Name after name came up for dissec- 
tion, and was ruthlessly handled : 
they never seemed to weary of their 
occupation, and, lazily stretched on 
the luxurious couches, never opened 
their pretty mouths but a “reputa- 
tion died.” How could I help my 
attention wandering from the present 
company, and my thoughts involun- 
tarily reverting to a certain wet 
morning in the last happy week, 
when Philip had read out to his mo- 
ther and me that most charming of 
poetic idyls, Spenser's “ Faery 
Queen?” The very book he had 
been reading from lay on the table 
before me. Yes, the very passages 
marked as his favourites. The voices 
died away—sounded far away, and I 
was entranced into a kingdom where 
on detraction have no place. 

A- burst of laughter and my own 
name disturbed me. 

Fanny was looking over my shoul- 


er. 
“T declare to goodness here is Miss 


Aubrey deep in esthetics. Dear me, 
what a superior mind. Do let me 


“No,” I said, firmly, holding the 
little volume tight. 1 felt it would 
be desecration to let her look into it. 

“Good gracious, don't look so 
fierce. There, it shall have its own 
way. I know it is one of Mr. War- 
render’s heroics. Now, do you know 
that J think Philip Warrender is 
growing one of the greatest prigs I 
ever met? Can you fancy, girls, his 
setting his face against our going to 
the Gipsy Camp? He really fancies 
himself the great bashaw. I have 
not a notion of minding him.” 

ae Oh, certainly not,” in a general 
ch 


orus. 

“We'll all go! We will make a 
party,” said the Denvir girls, speak- 
ing together, “and I am sure Colonel 
de Lancy will come with us. Won't 
you join, Miss Aubrey ?” 

“Of course she will; she’s dyin 

to go; and take my advice,” cail 
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Fanny, “and don’t mind that auto- 
erat of a Warrender. Have your 
own way.” 

“He is not an autocrat,” I said, 
flushing scarlet, “and I think I'd ra- 
ther not go to the Camp.” 

“ Dear me, how submissive you are. 
Well, perhaps you are right ; only I 
know I make it a point never to spoil 
a swell ; they think so much of them- 
selves it does them good to take them 
down now and then; and really 
they get so much spoiling it defeats 
itself.” 


“T really don’t understand you,” I 
said, haughtily. 
“Oh, dearme. No, of course not. 
However, there is no doubt of it, 
Philip Warrender has the oddest no- 
tions about women ; picked them u 
in those out of the way places. He'll 
make an awful husband, he is so aw- 
fully particular. You know he broke 
off his marriage just because poor 
Em had had a small affair on hand 
with Charlie White, and did not tell 
his lordship. He made such a fuss 
about it, that she very properly 
wouldn’t stand it, and the whole 
thing went smash ; that’s years ago, 
and he went off to shoot kangaroos.” 
A cold shiver went through me, 
and I longed to know the particulars, 
but my terrible shyness would not 
let me ask ; the conversation strayed 
into another channel, and, murmur- 
ing something about my godmother’s 
wanting me, I slipped quietly out, 
glad to hide my flushed cheeks from 
the scrutinizing eyes of the young 
ladies. I was more eager than ever 
now to write to Sir Benjamin, and 
ut an end to the whole — and 
in a ition to tell Philip my 
story. I drew out the odious 
letter my very soul revolted from its 
sickening writer, and bitter were m 
self-upbraidings that I had ever al- 
lowed myself to be drawn into such 
a degrading piece of deception. On 
second reading of the precious effu- 
sion the tone of it struck me as chang- 
ed ; it seemed to me as if the coarse 
nature of the man was more apparent 
than ever, and there was a threat- 
ening of secret power and insolent 
menace in every line. Eagerly I 
turned to my mother’s letter, hoping 
for some explanation ; the very first 
word upset me altogether. 
“ Jane Aubrey,” she said, “ leaves 
us to-day to join her friend, Miss 
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Airey in London, and go on with her 
to Eyre Court. It is quite an unex- 
pected summons. I don’t understand 
it, but it is too provoking, as your 
father is in some terrible mess, and, 
of course, vents everything on poor, 
unfortunate me. For my own part, 
I am a true Christian, and I bow to 
the Lord’s will, but I tremble for 
you (an Aubrey in everything, and 
obstinate, like your father), when 
everything comes to pass, that J see 
clearly before me. If my advice had 
been taken you would have never gone 
to these fine friends of yours ; but J 
won’t sadden your spirits. J never 
was selfish, thank God, and enjoy 
yourself if you can, only I think it 
my duty to tell you to put any non- 
sensical notions of Philip Warrender 
out of your head. J have reason to 
know he has no idea of you; and, 
from what the rector’s wife at North- 
cote wrote to Jane Aubrey, he is 
making you the talk of the country; 
and, as a person said to me, that is a 
certain sign he means nothing ; how- 
ever, Jane has promised to tell me 
the whole thing, and don’t be fool- 
ish, but be guided by her. My own 
opinion is, that if you had a little 
tact, and took advice, he would have 
proposed long ago, but I have a pre- 
sentiment you willlet himslip through 
your fingers. As for your father, I 
feel certain there is some terrible 
blow impending ; his temper is quite 
JSearful ; and as to Charley, I won’t 
tell you my opinion of him, but I 
have my presentiment that he is 
going quite to the bad. 


“ God help your 
affectionate mother, 


“ RosaMOND VINCENT VERE 
AUBREY DE VERE.” 


Enclosed were the following hurried 
lines from my father :— 


“My parLinc Cuitp,— For God 
Almighty’s sake answer Hopper’s 
letter civilly. My heart is wrung at 
asking you, but I am a miserable, 
broken-hearted man, run fairly into 
a corner. It is only for a little time. 
If you can catch Warrender it will 
be the saving of all, for he has 
£10,000 a-year, clear. Don’t mind 
your mother’s twaddle. I tell you 
again it will be my ruin if you break 
with Hopper until the other is quite 
secure. I don’t ask you altogether 
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for my sake, God knows I have been 
a bad father to you all, but think of 
our mother and the children. You 
ave always been a good daughter to 
me, and you have the blessing of 
your worthless old father, 


“ MARMADUKE HENRY VERE 
‘ AUBREY DE VERE. 


“P.S.—Don’t be too hot on Warren- 
der. There’s nothing like holding 
back for drawing on. I only want a 
little time just to tide over the worst. 
I have not slept these three nights.” 


Many ras eg feelings struggled 
in my mind as I finished reading 
these letters. I was ina tumult of 
agitation—deep disgust at the utter 
worldliness of both my father and 
mother—indignation that they should 
so degrade themselves, and humiliate 
their own child. Rage that I should 
be told to make a traffic of Philip’s 
love to try and catch the great match, 
and intense vexation that such crea- 
tures as the rector’s wife and Jane 
Aubrey should dare to make my 
treasured secret the subject of their 
low gossip and speculate on my 
chances. One moment I resolved to 
write an indignant refusal, and had 
actually begun the words when a 
flood of terror came over me for my 
unfortunate father. I pictured to 
myself the scene at home, and I 
trembled for the consequences of any 
precipitate act on a disposition like 
my father’s. What could be the tie 
he had to this man? Money, of 
course, and I hid my head for very 
shame, as I thought of the hold the 
wretch had over us, and how already 
he was paying his price for me. How 
should ge extricate myself, and 
how could I look Philip in the face ¢ 
My highminded, noble Philip, if he 
should ever come to know of this 
disgraceful business. The sobs came 
faster and faster as the humiliating 
position in which I stood became 
clearer to me, and I felt, in spite of 
myself, appearances were sadly against 
me, and it would be almost impos- 
sible for me to get myself out of the 
complication. Y think the bitterest 
part of all was that Jane Aubrey was 
coming to be a spectator of my efforts, 
to give me her advice, and report pro- 
gress to my mother. I had a super- 
stitious fear of her, and an instinct 
that her presence would work me no 
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ood. A sudden idea struck me. 
ery probably she would tel! Philip 
in her own garbled, deceitful fashion, 
of my entanglement, I would not 
callit engagement, with Sir Benjamin. 
Never, I said aloud, walking up and 
down the room in my excitement ; 
I will tell my own story, and let him 
be judge of my conduct ; after all, 
if he really did care for me, a word 
from him would extricate me from 
my unpleasant position, and only that 
very morning had he not sworn 
unlimited trust? A feverish longing 
came over me to see him, to get 
some assurance from him that would 
give them all the lie, and prove I 
was not deluding myself with idle 
fancies, and falling on my knees I 
prayed aloud that God, in his mercy, 
would hear my prayer. Let me but 
hear, I said, that he loves me, and 
that is all Pll ask. I don’t want 
anything more, but grant me this Al- 
mighty Father—this one great boon, 
and send me, then, what misery you 
please. I was long on my knees re- 
peating this cry from my very heart, 
over and over again, and when I got 
up I was calmer. I wrote a few 
hasty lines to Sir Benjamin, cool, but 
not impertinent, and caleulated to 
keep him quiet, and enclosed it to 
my father, promising him to return 
homeinaweek, but beseeching of him 
to save me from any importunity, 
until that time was expired. The 
afternoon was far advanced when 
this was all done, and the rain that 
had been falling heavily all day had 
stopped at last. I would run round 
by the long shrubbery walk and hide 
in the trees, I thought, and meet 
Philip. If he were alone I would 
speak to him, if not he would never 
see me, and there would be no harm 
done. Hurriedly I put on my hat 
and cloak, and just as I was going 
down the staircase I met my god- 
mother. 

“That’s right, Edith,” she said, 
“take a smart walk, your eyes look 
heavy, my love, and we must have 
you look your best to-night. Would 
te mind taking a message for me to 

Irs. Evans, at the lodge? I want 
her husband, Joe, to come to me as 
soon as he can, he ia a handy man,” 
and mg pemeinet dismissed me with 
a fond kiss, Kind, gentlelove, she had 
no notion of the perfect voleano that 
was raging in the breast of the gir} 
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whose whole mind she thought was 
occupied with the delights of the 
coming evening. So it is, our best 
friends, our daily companions who sit 
at the same hearth and eat the same 
meals, are often in perfect uncon- 
sciousness of the grief that is pres- 
sing on us, or the pain that is eating 
into our very souls. 

There was that pleasant feeling out 
that I have often noticed after a long 
day’s rain in the country—a refresh- 
ing damp, if I may call it so; the 
trees were bending under their weight 
of moisture, and the breeze was rising, 
and cooled my heated head delight- 
fully. Mrs. Evans was a great ally of 
mine, and I often stopped to have a 
chat with her, and a romp with the 
fine golden-haired little boys. 

“ Here’s Miss Edith, I do declare. 
Well, to be sure, Miss, you are the 
one for not minding the weather. 
Step in a bit, Miss, won’t you? I’m 
expecting Joe in, Miss; will you wait 
a bit, and I'll run round and hurry 
him.” 

Nothing loath, I took the chair 
near the fire, and taking the baby 
from poor Mrs. Evans’s tired arms, 
disposed myself to wait. The quick 
walk through the evening air had re- 
freshed me, and as I sat nursing the 
sleeping child before the fire, pleasant 
images came up before me in the 
bright coals; and in my usual way, 
when in one of my dreaming fits, 
higher and higher rose my aerial 
castle. I rehearsed my intended con- 
fession to Philip, and went over his 
imaginary answers. Shyly, and with 
colour fast rising at the mere thought, 
I pictured his words of love, and 
fondly I dwelt upon our future hap- 
piness. Here in the dear old place 
we would live, oh, so happy. I did 
not care for gaiety or society ; I was 
not suited for it; and all my worldly 
visions were gone. To be with him 
was my only dream of possible hap- 
piness, and Hope whispered to me 
that this was not all a dream, and 
that there was no delusion in think- 
ing he cared for me. The short win- 
ter’s day was fast drawing in, and 
still I sat on dreaming. 

Hist ! there are horses coming now; 
how tiresome ; some odious man is 
with him. My heart beat painfully, 
for now it was comjng to the point. 
I was getting nervous. Softly I laid 
the baby in its cradle, and stole to 
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the window. I could hardly see 
through the small panes of glass, 
but gradually I got accustomed, and 
the large lamps that were on each 
side of the gateway threw the light 
full on Philip's face ; he was talking 
earnestly to a lady who sat on a fiery 
hunter with exquisite grace. I could 
not see her face,she wasin the shadow, 
but I noticed the small gloved hand 
that held her jewelled whip was 
trembling. Philip’s face was lit up 
with great excitement, and his eyes 
had that one expression that I never 
yet had seen except directed to my- 
self. spasm went through my 
heart, and I glued my eyes closer to 
the small panes. 

Mrs. Evans came bustling in, and 
ashamed of being caught spying, I 
drew back. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, “here’s the mas- 
ter. Heart-a-live, won’t he be glad to 
see you, Miss—will be nice company for 
you up tothe house. And dear bless 
me, if that ain’t—-yes, sure enough 
it is—Miss Airey. Heaven bless 
her, the darling. Oh, Miss, dear, 
sure it is a good sight to see her and 
the master together again. Oh, it’s 
T'll be rejoiced when all comes right, 
as right’ll come, or my name’s not 
Susan Evans. There now, see that, 
how tender he takes her hand. I 
declare my heart’s light. Now, I 
must go and make her my curtsey, 
and she'll say, ‘So glad to see you, 
Evans.” 

“Mrs. Evans,’ I said quickly, 
“T’m going pow; andplease mind, you 
don’t say one word to Mr. Warrender 
of my having been here;” and Islipped 
quickly out into the gathering dark- 
ness, leaving the good tiie locking 
at me with a very puzzled expression. 
I could bear it no longer ; my brain 
was on fire. Could it be—no, it was 
impossible—he could not be so false, 
so treacherous; it was only friend- 
ship. And still, though I tried to 
convince myself, though I argued 
and reasoned, my instinct told me 
with unerring truth that I had seen 
my rival. The degger had entered 
into my soul, and from thut moment 
an undying jealousy took possession 
of me. 

Oh, feel for me you who know what 
it is to be tortured with this deadly 
serpent ; pity me you happy ones 
who are secure in love, and trust 
without a doubt, 
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As I ran on through the gathering 
darkness there was a storm raging in 
my heart. . Weary and dripping with 
wet I reached my own room, glad to 
have > any prying eyes; and, as I 
opened the door, I saw sitting in a 
comfortable arm chair by the bright 
fire, Jane Aubrey. My soul sank at 
sight of her, and I could articulate 
no word of welcome. Now, indeed, 
I felt it was all over. My evil in- 
fluence had come, and there was no 
hope for me. Apathetically I sub- 
mitted to her embrace, and shrank 
into myself as her false purring voice 
breathed into my ears— 

“ Are you not surprised to see me, 
dear? Such curious things happen. 
Fancy my coming in for all these 
grand doings just as well as you; 
isn’t itodd t And only think fod 
staying here; there was no room for 
either Emily or me at the Court, so 
Lady Airey sent me over here, and 
Emily comes to-night with her 
mother. Of course, dear, in my posi- 
tion I must be content with any 
treatment. Beggars can’t be choosers; 
and dear Lady Anne was so glad to 
see me; more than I can say of you, 
darling. One would say you were 
sorry to see poor me. Have you no 
questions to ask me ?” 

“T am very cold,” [ said, crouch- 
ing down by the fire, “and I heard 
from home to-day.” : 

“Oh, did you?” with a peculiarly 
cunning look ; then in a tone of great 
feeling, “things are not well there, 
Hdith, there’s trouble coming, and 
your dear mother is terribly tried ; 
she looks to you for comfort.” 

“Yes,” I said shortly ; I was se- 
cretly chafing at her evident know- 
ledge of ali our affairs. 

“ But we won’t be sad, darling. I 
am certain you will do your best ; 
your heart is in the right place ; but 
tell me, Edith, ‘of all your lovers: 
we hear you have made so many 
conquests. ” 

“'fnen you have heard great non- 
sense,’ I said, sullenly; ‘and 1 must 
say,” I went on, firing with indigna- 
tion, “ that I think it a most unwar- 
rantable thing of you and your friends 
to gossip and tattle about me, and 


speculate on my chances. I will 
thank you not to trouble yourself 
about me or my affairs.” 

“ Tmpetuous as ever,” said Jane, 
with a slight flush. ‘ You foolish 
child, does it not strike you that in 
the present crisis of affairs it would 
be better to conciliate me. I know 
some things that might be as well 
should not come to the ears of your 
admirers ; it would hardly be flatter- 
ing to either Philip Warrender - > Sir 
Richard Airey tosucceed Sir Benjariin 
Hopper, and to know the deception 
you have been practising on the:u.” 

“Then tell him. Do your worst ; 
you always hated me, Jane, and I 
expect nothing from you; you wish 
me no good.” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said, sharply; 
“T don’t hate you, and you need fear 
nothing from me ; on the contrary, 
I will try to serve you if you will 
let me. I am not as bad as you 
think, Edith,” she went on, with tears 
in her eyes. “Your parents have 
been good, kind friends to me, and 
Iam grateful, and it grieves me to 
see them in such trouble. You may 
doubt me if you like, Edith, but it 
is true.” 

She spoke with great emotion, and 
in spite of myself I was softened. 

“If I were their daughter,’ she 
went on, “I would save them at any 
expense to my own feclings. I would 
glory in raising them out of their 
misery ; I would rescue those helpless 
children from the life that is before 
them. I would cast self aside, and 
be their good genius.” 

“ What would you have me do?” I 
said. 

“You have youth and beauty, 
Edith ; with that a woman may 
carve out agrand future. You must 
make the best market you can of two 
great gifts; andif you will not marry 
Sir Benjamin, you must try and catch 
some other parti.” 

“T don’t like to be spoken to like 
that,” I said ; “it’s a very coarse idea, 
and I have no wish to set myself up 
as a matter of purchase. I hate all 
plots and designs ; it’s degrading.” 

“That’s all very well, Edith, but 
do you think the world will acquit 
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ou of designsupon PhilipWarrender ? 
enniless girls are not credited with 
any highminded or delicate notions.” 

“T have no designs upon Mr. War- 
render’s affections,” I said coldly, and 
then a sudden idea struck me, and I 
added, hastily, indeed : “ I fancy they 
are already engaged to your friend, 
Miss Airey.” I tried hard to say this 
7 gir f but my heart beat pain- 
fully, and I shaded my face with my 
hands to conceal its workings. She 
was silent for some minutes, and 
when she did speak, her voice had a 
different tone in it. 

“Don’t ask me, Edith,” she said ; 
“it isa great secret; but how did you 
know ?” 

“Oh, that’s no matter,” I said, 
while agreat a came in my throat, 
but Spartan-like I resisted any show 
of emotion before her. 

“You don’t care about it, Edith ?” 
she said, bending forward, and draw- 
ing my reluctant hands from before 
my face, and looking closely into it. 

“Oh, dear, no,” and I laughed. It 
had a curious sound, that laugh. 
“But are they engaged ?” 

“No,” she said, slowly ; “I think 
not, but they are desperately fond of 
one another. There are obstacles, 
and I cannot tell you all, but we 
think things will soon come right. 
She went out hunting in all this 
rain just tv meet him.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


“ Trifles light as air, 


Oh, the dull, leaden weight that 
came down on my head. After a 
little time she spoke again. 

“T can’t ick how you guessed ; 
did no one tell you ?”’ 

“No one,” I said; “it was only 
my own fancy.” 

“How odd, one soon guesses right 
in these things ; but I wonder Lad 
Anne didnotgive youa hint ; youwill 
like Emily ; sheisanice creature ; and 
she tells me her brother quite raves 
about you. That would be a match 
for you, Edith ; rolling in gold, and 
a first-rate family. Now, dear, I 
must go, but you must first promise 
me not to tell anyone that I have let 
you behind the scenes. I ama poor, 
friendless girl, and it would ruin me. 
You'll promise, won’t you ?” 

I gave the required promise; I 
felt too wretched to make any oppo- 
sition. I should have liked to sit 
there all night, staring into the 
coals ; but when Jane, who had bc- 
come suddenly anxious about my 
headache, persuaded me to lie down, 
I agreed, and let her cover me up, 
and purr and patter round my bed, 
although her very touch was hateful 
to me. She left me at last, and pre- 
sently Flanders came to me with 
strict orders from my godmother 
that I was to rest until it was time 
to dress for the ball. 


Are, to the jealous, confirmations strong 


THERE is no phase in which “Vanity 
Fair” shines to such advantage as 
when her sons and daughters are 
gathered into one of the fine old halls 
of England, and met together for fes- 
tivity. The mellow radiance of wax- 
light gleams upon sparkling eyes and 
satin skins, intoxicating strains of 
music float on the ear, and the rich 
perfume of scented flowers fills the 
room; there is a soft rustle from 
silken dresses, a murmur of happy 
voices, and asound of joyous laughter. 
Beauty and rank, youth and age, are 
all met for one grand saturnalia, 
and neither care, nor sorrow, sick- 
ness nor death are known in this 
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charmed circle. Good God! what 
a hollow mockery it is, and how 
thin the mask that covers the rotten- 
ness underneath. Each one in this 
sham elysium—in this paradise of 
beautiful houris and ever-smiling men 
is perfectly well aware that his neigh- 
bour’s skeleton ra and elbows his 
own, but, provided he is kept well out 
of sight, he is free to prance’ through 
the gilded saloons—the victims of 
society know their duty well, they are 
trained, like the acrobats, to come 
wreathed and smiling before their 
audience. 

As I stood beside my godmother 
to receive her guests, no one could 
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have imagined the fiery ordeal I had 
gone through ; the grief, the despair, 
the jealous rage that had passed over 
my soul. I had, as I lay in my dark- 
ened room, gone over every word and 
action of we ar a micros- 
copical gauge to the most trivial 
action. My head ached from the 
amount of thought, and still I went 
on thinking. What had I ever done 
to be sotried? Father in heaven, I 
cried, why is my lot so hard? Why 
am I to suffer and why is she to be 
happy? Why did he make me love 
him, if it is all to end like this ? 
When Flanders came to dress me 
I was really quite unequal for the 
exertion; but a feverish longing was 
over me to see them together. This 
night decides me, I thought, and 
eagerly I set about the business of 
dressing. Poor Flanders had « hard 
time of it, I was so difficult to please, 
and even my indulgent godmother, 
who came to superintend matters, was 
a little surprised at the exhibition of 
vanity and petulance I made. When 
all was done I surveyed myself criti- 
cally before the large mirror, and, al- 
though a secret whisper breathed in 
my ear—she must be very beautiful 
to rival you—I was not satisfied. 
There was no fault to find with the 
pure white gossamer dress my god- 
mother had chosen for me, with no- 
thing to relieve its girlish simplicity 
but my own raven hair and the white 
camelia that nestled among its thick 
braids, but there was a look on my 
face that startled me, a hard look, 
and with my hand I tried to smooth 
away the ominous frown that had 
gathered over my eyes. It was late 
when I was finallysatisfied and people 
were beginning to arrive. The ball- 
room was one Same of light, and the 
oak flooring shone like a polished 
mirror ; it was a long room, divided 
by pillars, and running all round was 
a gallery, from which you could look 
down upon the revels below; while 
the embrasures of the wainscotted 
windows made charming little nooks 
for whispering lovers to retire into. 
Lights, likes thread of silver, ran round 
the room ; and over the raised dais 
were true lovers’ knots and pretty de- 
vices with the letters E. A. intertwined 
through them. As I saw this a quick 
throb went through my heart, and 
raising my eyes, I met Philip’s fixed 
on me with a significance that sent 
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the colour to my face. After all, if it 
was not the case? but there is a 
rustle and a little hush of expectancy. 
My pulse beats high, as the names. 
of Sir Richard and Lady Airey ring 
out, and the gay party from Eyre 
Court come trooping in. I see no one 
but the one figure that follows close 
on Lady Airey. My heart gives a 
great bound. She is not beautiful, 
she is not young, I say to myself 
exultantly ; Iam secure. Greedily I 
devour her features, watch her every 
movement : now she is speaking, now 
she is drawing near to where my god- 
mother and I are standing, and as she 
bends and kisses her, my eyes take 
her in with an eager searching glance. 
A tall, rather large woman, with no 
girlish graces, but dignified and queen- 
like ; a small head that seems hardly 
able to support the wealth of hair of 
a reddish-brown, an open white fore- 
head, large grey eyes with dark eye- 
lashes veiling them, as they rest on a 
smooth cheek, a large mouth, with 
full red lips; a magnificent looking 
woman, in her trailing skirt of white 
satin and splendid lace, the diamonds 
flashing in her hair and sparkling 
round her marble pillar of a throat ; 
a woman that Rubens would have 
adored; but nota girl, not a rival for 
me, a cold haughty woman, I thought, 
with a sigh of intense relief—no soul 
or heart—no man would care for such 
as her. 

Oh, Edith, Edith, you mistake 
sadly, your inexperience misleads 
you ; for such as her men have dared 
much, men have died. 

But now she is speaking to Philip, 
and secure as I am a spasm goes 
through me ; the statue is animated, 
the picture breathes, the eyes lift up 
and a glorious light is in them, the 
red lips unclose, and a row of ivory 
teeth greets you ; it is a transforma- 
tion, and a tight band comes round 
my heart as I murmur to myself, she 
is lovely. They are coming towards 
me, and Philip says in his kind 
voice— 

“Here she is, Emily, poor little 
thing, her head has been aching terri- 
bly, and she is looking like a white 
rose.” 

Somehow his protecting manner 
jars upon me. The soft*white hands 
take mine into a warm clasp, and 
the large gray eyes look me cana 
and through. 
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“We will be good friends,” she 
said, in rather a deep voice, “ I know 
you already, Edith, and you must 

ve me for sake’s sakes; won't you 
promise ?” 

“ Thank you,” I said, and I recoiled 
from her as if she had given me a 
blow, “I never make promises ;” I 
felt my voice had a cold dry tone, and 
I knew that Philip was looking at 
me with astonishment. 

“Well, I hope you keep them,” he 
said, “and remember I expect to 
hear the rest of that little story of 
yours to-night.” 

“ Oh, as for that,” I said hurriedly, 
“T have changed my mind; I think 
confidences are bad things, and I have 
really nothing to tell.” 

He looked at me steadily, and then 
taking my hand said in a petting 
tone— 

“My poor child, you are not well, 
you are quite feverish to-night ; you 
see, Emily,” he went on, “she is an 
excitable creature, and I have to look 
after her, you know I can be very 
stern sometimes ; do you remember, 
Em, the day about the water-lilies ?” 

“Oh, Philip,” she said, “ how good 
and kind you always were, and what a 
hasty troublesome child I was, always 
in hot water; do you recollect, 
Philip, the day I fell into the river ?” 

“ And I fished you out, and you 
spoilt your new hat, and your mother 
Was so angry.” 

* And you took all the blame on 
yourself ; ah, Philip, Philip, always 
the same.” 

There is a moisture in the gray eyes 
as she says this, and I am fain to con- 
fess she is a most lovable woman. 
I can bear it no longer, I hurriedly 
burst from them, and leave them to 
their charming reminiscences ; why 
should I stay there neglected and for- 
gotten to listen to their pretty talk ? 
There is hell in my heart, as | watch 
them from a little distance ; how ani- 
mated she is, how entranced he seems 
to be. ‘They are quite unconscious I 
have left them, and draw closer to 
one another; it would have been 
better I had stayed and heard what 
was going on ; see how he is bending 
over her, and shyly she lifts her 
eyes to his. Oh, it is too hard 
to bear; I should like to steal 
behind her and stab her, as the 
little brown maid did in the old 
song—there—the music is sounding 
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melodiously, and there is a rustle and 
a flutter among the expectant fair 
ones. It is easy to tell those whose 
book is already made, they sit quietly 
on their perch and wait to be claimed. 
No twitching at their gloves, no hur- 
ried glances, no bewitching looks 
lavished on stern exquisites who pass 
them in review, raise hopes, and hurry 
by to fresher and fairer fruit. 

I had no wish to join the dancers ; 
indeed, my only wish was to keep 
quietly in the back ground, and I 
slipped behind one of the pillars 
where I could escape any observation. 
From there I could see what was 
going on in the room, and indeed I 
do not think my eyes wandered for 
a moment from the quadrille in 
which Philip took part, with Miss 
Airey for his ws-a-vis. There 
seemed to be an increasing amount 
of telegraphs passing between them, 
and once as their hands met, I could 
have sworn I saw a note slipped by 
her into his, while his eyes were bent 
on her with the softest expression. 
I do not know of any harder trial 
to a woman’s feelings than to see the 
attentions, the looks, the words that 
were once hers, as freely bestowed 
upon another. The music kept play- 
ing on, the lights were blazing, the 
gay figures whirling round and round, 
and still I kept my post. Fanny 
Hodder spied me out at last, and 
came flying up to me. “ Why, where 
have you hid yourself, ny dear ?” she 
said. ‘“ Not dancing, I declare, how 
is that—where is the knight of 
the rueful countenance ; didn’t you 
know Emily and he were old flames 
en revient toujours; that’s a pretty 
idea of his putting her initials round 
the room, nowisn’t it?” and off she flew 
again. “Don’t believe her,” whis- 
pered Dora Denvir to me, “she’s a 
mischievous creature, and Iam quite 
sure he is very fond of you, so if I 
were you I would not be cast down.” 
Good gracious, had it come to this, 
that everyone knew my weakness, 
and was pitying me for his neglect. 
I had not fallen quite so low, and I 
would show them I was not a love- 
sick girl. I raised my eyes to the large 
looking glass opposite to me ; what a 
change from the bright radiant girl 
of the night before, surely this heavy- 
eyed languid girl ood have no 
iis against that fascinating syren 
who has attracted nearly every man 
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in the room round her, and who her- 
self has no eyes for anyone but Philip. 
Never mind, I will enter the lists 
against her. As I issued from my 
corner I met Jane Aubrey leaning on 
Sir Richard Airey. “We were coming 
in search of you,’ she said; “Sir 
Richard could not imagine where you 
had hid yourself ;” and then, on pre- 
tence of settling something in my 
dress, she whispered to me, “exert 
yourself, Edith, everyone is talking of 
his neglect of you. Show you don’t 
feel it. He is unworthy of you.” 

I think after this a demon took 

ossession of me ; I laughed, I talked 
Colin, I flirted outrageously with 
Sir Richard, I got excited, my colour 
came back, ae eyes grew bright, I 
saw Philip looking at me, I thought 
he was getting jealous—it was all 
a whirl ; then I saw I was attracting 
great attention, and my spirits rose 
higher. There was a little round 
man devoted to me, I didn’t 
know who he was, it was all the 
same to me, but later on some one 
told me he was the Duke of Quins- 
boro’, the great man ofthe county. I 
paraded him before Philip, and lis- 
tened to his sickening folly with pre- 
tended interest. I saw Philip looking 
uneasy, and presently he came to me. 
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“ Edith,” he said gravely, “amid all 
your admirers can you spare me @ 
dance?” “TI don’t know,” I said 
pertly ; “my book is made, you should 
ave applied sooner.” “Oh,” he said 
bitterly, “you are getting the 
young ladies’ true jargon, and 
soon I shan’t know my little 
sister.” “TI wish you would call me 
by my right name,” I said pettishly, 
“people won’t understand that sort 
of thing.” “Certainly,” he said, 
with a bow, “don’t be afraid, Miss 
Aubrey, Ishan’t offend again ;” and 
turning away he left me. How I 
would have given worlds to have call- 
ed him back, but my pride would not 
let me. Faster and faster the music 
layed on, faster and faster the rest- 
ess figures whirled on. Sir Richard 
fell deeper and deeper into hopeless 
subjection, unmindful of his mother’s 
furious glances, of my flagging atten- 
tion. I was courted, admired, féted 
to my heart’s content; the Duke 
and Sir Richard nearly fought who 
should take me in to supper, I was 
undoubtedly the belle of the room, 
all the more so for my partial 
eclipse, and when the lights were 
out and the ball over I fell on my 
bed in my misery and wretchedness, 
and cried myself to sleep. 
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In an article which appemes. in the 
Dusiin University MaGaZIne in 
July of last year, several interestin 
phases of life among the Franks anc 
other German tribes were exhibited, 
together with remarkable circum- 
stances attending their early posses- 
sion of Batavia and the country be- 
tween the Rhine and the Meuse. In 
the present paper it is intended to 
dwell more on the condition of Gaul 
while under the dominion of the 
Romans, and while the emperors, 
good and bad as they were, used 
strenuous efforts to save the fine 
country from being devastated by 
their fierce ultra-Rhenish neighbours. 
Having put the Franks in undisputed 
possession of the country, we shall 
resent some curious usages, bits of 
istory, peculiarities in customs, 
jurisprudence, &c., prevailing among 
the governors and governed of France 
VOL. LXXIII.—NO, CCCCXXXIII, 


OF OLD GAUL. 


down to comparatively modern 
times, 


CAREER OF CLAUDIUS CIVILIS. 


Among the many brave men who 
made the Romans pay dear for their 
unjust acquisitions, must be reckoned 
the able chief Claudius Civilis, a man 
of mark within the Delta formed by 
the two arms of the Rhine, and either 
a Gaul or German by descent. These 
Batavians suffered less by their con- 
tact with the Romans than their 
neighbours. They assisted them in- 
deed in their wars, but thereby they 
themselves gained experience in arms, 
and their masters treated them well, 
forif they becamerestive, the Romans 
would be at a great disadvantage at- 
tacking them in their marshes, and 
crossing broad and sluggish streams 
to come at them—streams which the 
Batavian horse had been accustomed 
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to swim across from the age of foal- 
hood. This Claudius Civilis had 
been arrested, and sent to Rome in 
the reign of Nero, was set at liberty 
by Galba, and again suspected by 
itellius. He conceived a great dis- 
like to the Romans, and dreamed of 
nothing less than rescuing Batavia 
and Gaul entire from their yoke. He 
was seconded in his views by Ves- 
pasian, who commissioned him to ex- 
cite disaffection towards the present 
swinish emperor, whose downfall he 
was meditating. Commissioners sent 
by this worthy into Gaul to enlist 
recruits, conscripts rather, afforded 
the Batavian chief a good opportunity 
to excite hatred against the Romans. 
Anticipating Falstaff’s system, they 
pressed into the service old men, and 
enerally those who being in com- 
fortable circumstances, could afford 
to purchase exemption. They also 
enlisted handsome striplings, with 
still worse intentions. These pro- 
ceedings prepared the way for Civilis’s 
projects. He invited the chief men 
of the country, and the most rest- 
less of the people to a feast in a 
sacred wood, and when they were 
heated with food and drink, heeasily 
persuaded them, by representing the 
weakness and tyranny of their pres- 
ent task-masters, to take up arms 
against them. Some Belgian cohorts 
having returned from Britain, and 
being quartered at Mayence, he in- 
duced them to set up the standard of 
revolt, and these, united with his own 
Batavians, attacked the Roman forces 
encamped on the further bank of the 
Rhine, and aided by several war- 
boats. In the heat of battle, a Ton- 
grian cohort deserted tothe Batavians, 
and the very oars-men of the galleys 
brought them to the side of the 
enemy, killing their captains in the 
confusion. The imperialists were 
thus cut to pieces by land and water. 
Civilis, anxious to excite the Gauls 
into insurrection, set free all the 
officers of that nation who had 
been made prisoners, and sent them 
home loaded with presents, offering 
them honourable posts in his army 
whenever they felt disposed to join 
him. In the next engagement, he 
set up in front of his lines all the 
standards of the cohorts already de- 
feated, and placed the women and 
children of his ae in the rear, to 
destroy every idea of retreat. 
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They began the battle with en- 
thusiastic shouts, in which the voices 
of the women and children joined, 
and the onset was so furious, and the 
Romans so weakened by the deser- 
tion of a Batavian troop of cavalry, 
that a complete victory was obtained. 
From all parts of lower Germany 
recruits flocked to his standard, and 
even cohorts on their way to Rome 
by order of Vitellius, returned at his 
invitation, defeated forces sent to ar- 
rest their defection, and joined him. 
Still he did not conceal from himself 
the might of the Roman power, 
and therefore asserted on all occasions 
that he was acting in the interests of 
Vespasian, then contending with 
Vitellius for possession of the im- 
perial seat. 

About 5,000 soldiers, loyal to Vitel- 
lius, held out determinedly against 
all the resources of Civilis in their 
fortress of Vetera (Netera near Nim- 
eguen, q2), defying both his vigorous 
assaults and the severer encroach- 
ments of hunger. Most of the gar- 
rison were veterans and engineers, 
and their machines astonished and 
damaged the beseigers to no small 
extent. One peculiar engine of theirs 
would suddenly swoop down from 
the walls, seize on a few of the be- 
siegers, hoist them up in the air, and 
fling them inside the ramparts. 

ne brave garrison were obliged to 
surrender at last, and Civilis, feeling 
more keenly the injury done him by 
their resistance, than valuing their 
bravery, put all the officers to death 
= ew whom hesentas presents 
to the great priestess Velleda. He 
would also have sacked Cologne, 
only for intercession made by the 
same powerful woman. The Roman 
forces in Lower Germany and Gaul 
were thrown into the greatest un- 
certainty by the rival claims of 
Vitellius and Vespasian. This dis- 
union strengthened the influence of 
Civilis, and in a short time he had 
on his side all the fortresses on this 
frontier except Mayence and another. 

Vespasian having come to power, 
intimation was made to ; Civilis 
to lay down his arms, as the cause 


_for which he had contended was in 


the ascendant ; but his object being 
no less than the independence of 
Gaul and Batavia, he induced Clas- 
sicus, a Roman commander, to assume 
the title of Emperor of the Gauls, 
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and everything went on agreeably to 
his wishes, till Domitian, son of Ves- 

asian, came over the mountains. 

hen defections succeeded to defec- 
tions, till the ambitious and stubborn 
hero, being obliged to yield his ground 
foot by foot, at last took refuge in the 
same fortress which had given him- 
self so much trouble. After inflicting 
on the Roman general Cerealis seve- 
ral severe injuries, he found himself 
at last obliged to cross the Rhine and 
take refuge in his own country. His 
allies, Tutor and Classicus, were not 
idle. They collected men and money 
in Germany, and again embarrassed 
the imperial forces. Cerealis seems 
to have possessed abilities and deter- 
mination _ to those of his great 
foeman. aving defeated the allies 
and scattered them, he entered the 
Delta, and ravaged all its possessions 
except the estates of Civilis alone. 
By this proceeding he infused into 
the Batavians a strong suspicion of 
their chief’s disloyalty. Proceeding 
in this track, Cerealis sowed distrust 
and fear among the friends and 
allies of the Batavian chief, who be- 
gan to think that it was his best 
course to make a separate peace with 
the Roman general. 

While Cerealis was still loiter- 
ing in Batavia, the autumn sent 
down rain in floods, the Rhine over- 
leaped its banks, the marshy lands 
were all flooded, and Cerealis, un- 
provided with provisions, and pre- 
vented by the high water from per- 
fecting his entrenchments, would 
have been left at the mercy of the al- 
lies. But Civilis, tired of war, and 
its labours and privations, sent to de- 
sire an interview, which the Roman 
gladly granted. They held their con- 
ference from either side of the car- 
ried-away arch of a bridge over the 
Waal, and by speeches which com- 
pletely disguised their inner thoughts, 
vame to a friendly understanding. 
Civilis ascribed all the punishment 
which he had inflicted on the Ro- 
mans to his deep loyalty to the living 
Emperor, “whom the Gods preserve !” 
Cerealis did not believe a word of 
the speech, but being decidedly 
anxious to get out on the dry land of 
Germany unmolested, affected to give 
implicit credit to what he said, and 
an accommodation ensued. Civilis’s 
friends, Tutor and Classicus, received 
also an amnesty, and it may be sup- 
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posed that all three spent the rest of 
their lives in such comfort as restless 
energetic spirits can feel, when 
turned aside from a boisterous but 
congenial career into an existence 
marked by unruffled quiet. Nomore 
is heard in history of Claudius 
Civilis, of whom Dutchmen have 
reason to be proud, but probably are 
not. What a selection of names for 
these stern men, in whom martial 
policy and practice had attained its 
complete development,—Tutor, Clas- 
sicus, Civilis, Cerealis, and Vocula ! 
—the last a contemporary Roman 
commander. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SABINUS AND EPONINA. 

The same year in which Civilis and 
Cerealis came to that comfortable un- 
derstanding, saw the commencement 
of a domestic tragedy, one of the 
most pitiful ever witnessed. Sabinus, 
a Roman general, sent against the 
Sequani (S. W. Swiss), did his devoir 
so little to Vespasian’s satisfaction 
that nothing but his head could 
satisfy for his misconduct. It was 
in his power to escape into Germany, 
but he doated on his amiable and 
affectionate wife, Eponina ; and as he 
could not manage to bring her with 
him, he chose rather to stay behind, 
and though under many discomforts, 
enjoy some moments of her dear 
society. To two faithful freedmen 
he revealed his plan, and his neigh- 
bours beheld the house in which he 
had taken refuge all on flames the 
next evening. The freedmen escaped, 
of course, and announced that their 
master had perished in the conflagra- 
tion, and even his wife was under the 
impression of his having perished. 
She gave way to the most violent 
transports of grief for three days, at 
the end of which time she was let 
into the secret of her husband's 
safety by one of the freedmen. In 
the neighbourhood of the house were 
two caverns-communicating with one 
another. The entrance, difficult to 
be discovered, was known but to 
Sabinus and his trusty servants, and 
thither under the shadow of night 
came his joyful wife to afford him 
comfort by her dear companionship. 

After all, Sabinus had as strong a 
tinge of selfishness about him as the 
husband of Alcestis, one of the finest 
female characters left us by the Greek 
dramatists. He did not ~ his 
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freedmen to let Eponina know of his 
being in life till after her three days’ 
anguish, in order to remove all doubts 
of his death. 

He never stirred out of the cavern 
night or day, and his loving partner 
gave him as much of her company 
as a due regard to the keeping of 
his secret permitted. Seven months 
after his supposed death she went to 
Rome, attended by her husband ef- 
fectually disguised. She there visited 
friends and relatives, and endeavoured 
to find out whether there would be a 
chance of safety for Sabinus, if he 
discovered himself. 

Nine years thus passed over their 
heads ; she occasionally paying visits 
to Rome, and living asa coniy widow 
in the sight of her neighbours. Two 
sons were born to the desolate pair, 
during these nine years. Their birth- 
place was the cavern, and never ex- 
cept with the greatest precaution did 
they enjoy a sight of the cheerful 
face of the earth or the heavens. To 
great contrivances and shifts was the 
poor wife and mother driven, in order 
that the lives of the creatures so dear 
to her should not be imperilled. The 
poor lady’s life was no more to be 
envied than that of a fawn with the 
voices of the hounds ringing in her 


ears. 

At the end of the period men- 
tioned, the retreat was discovered, 
and the father and mother and chil- 
dren brought to the presence of the 
emperer. Eponina prostrating her- 
self before his seat, and pointing to 
the two children, cried,—* Take pity, 
O Cesar, on these poor creatures, 
who had their birth ina tomb. They 
came into the world that we might 
have more suppliants to implore thy 
mercy for us, and that you might 
grant us pardon for the sake of those 
innocents, who have never offended.” 

The by-standers were much affect- 
ed, but strange to say, Vespasian, who 
by nature was not cruel, continued 
obdurate, and ordered the execution 
of father and mother. Eponina went 
to the scaffold with calmness and 
resolution, saying she preferred the 
gloom of the grave to the brightness 


of that sun which shone on such. 


cruelty in power, and that death 
would relieve her from all that fear 
and anxiety which she had endured 
for nine years. Perhaps no tyrant of 
ancient times ever executed a more 


unfeeling and uncalled-for piece of 
cruelty. 

Of the demeanour of Antoninus 
and Marcus Aurelian towards Gaul 
there is no mention, except the en- 
largement of a little square town, 
and the naming of it after the last- 
mentioned Emperor, Awreliana, long 
since modified into Orleans. 


THE GREAT DISTINCTION ENJOYED BY THE NAR- 
BONENSBES. 

Among the few references made in 
the old historians to Gaul during 
the succeeding emperors, we find the 
name of Adrian connected with a 
Basilica at Nismes, built by him in 
honour of Plotina, wife of Trajan, 
through whose good offices he had 
been adopted by that emperor. Its 
modern name is the Maison Quarrée 
(the square house). The erection of 
the stupendous Bridge of Gard is 
also ascribed to him, as the first let- 
ters of his name have remained on 
it to modern times, as well as a veiled 
figure supposed to be Isis. Adrian 
rendered particular devotion to the 
gods and goddesses of Egypt ; so it 
is probable enough that he erected 
this aqueduct of three stages of ar- 
cades, which conducted the waters 
of the little river Gard to Nismes. 

Long before the days of Adrian,Clau- 
dius (that indifferent specimen of a 
Cesar), who was a native of Lyons, 
strenuously exerted himself to have 
the magnates of his birthplace ele- 
vated to the rank of Roman senators. 
Indeed, that southern portion of Gaul 
called the Narbonensis was always 
favoured by its Roman masters, who 
exempted it from the tributes exacted 
from a conquered country. No pro- 
vince of the empire was more dis- 
tinguished by buildings and public 
works. Besides the aqueduct just 
mentioned, there still remain the 
great amphitheatre of Nismes, ano- 
ther at Beziers cut out of the rock, 
near Aigues-mortes a pharos, or light- 
house ; and at Orange, Tarascona, 
Beziers,Toulouse, and other old cities 
are still seen the ruins of triumpha 
arches, aqueducts, baths, and citadels, 
exhibiting the care and lovewithwhich 
the terrible old masters of the world 
bestowed on this country of their 

redilection. On the adornment of 

arbonne that now insignificant old 
city, they lavished much skill and art 
and treasure. If any of our readers 
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determines to write a genuine, old- 
world story, romantic to the last de- 
gree, and unvitiated by the dull aud 
sordid cares and acquirements of 
actual life, let him by all means lay 
the scene in the neighbourhood of 
one of those old Roman, and now 
decayed cities: of the Narbonese. 

During the troubles that ensued 
among the four contemporary em- 
perors—J ulianus, Severus, Niger, and 
Albinus, A.p. 196, 199, this last dig- 
nitary ones in his journey from 
britain to Italy, at Lyons, gained one 
battle from Severus’s general, Lupus, 
and nearly gained another. He dug 
a wide and deep trench, and covered 
its slight flat roof with thin sods, 
and the left wing of his army, which 
had advanced so far, taking sud- 
denly to flight, drew the foe pre- 
cipitately after them. Down went 
numerous horses and riders, and 
among them the emperor so appro- 

riately named Severus. The mis- 
hap was, however, repaired by the ar- 
rival of Letus, the lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and the defeated rival obliged to 
take shelter in thecity. There, find- 
ing his sanctuary surrounded, he 
stabbed himself, but missing a vital 

art, he was dragged before his ruth- 
ess enemy, who had his head cut off, 
and his body quartered, after he had 
obliged his horse, by dint of spurring, 
to trample on it repeatedly. 

He ordered the wife and children 
of the dead emperor to be thrown 
into the Rhone in company with his 
poor remains, and then ordered the 
city to be set on fire. Oh, the kindly 
virtues of some of the fine old Ro- 
mans—-the heroes of our school his- 
tories ! 

Severus then returned into Italy, 
set off on an expedition against the 
Parthians, and finally revisited Gaul 
three years before his death. On this 
occasion he embellished Narbonne, 
and got a long bridge erected over 
the marshes and pools that lay be- 
tween that city and Beziers. The 
arches were small, and the work it- 
self was of cut stone. In time ano- 
ther way, that of the Garde Roland, 
was established, and the bridge was 
allowed to go into ruin, the neigh- 
bouring folk carrying away the stones 
for building purposes. 


THE GOOD GOVERNMENT OF POSTHUMUS. 
The Emperor Valerian being obliged 
to proceed into Asia, left his son Gal- 
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lien on the Rhine to prevent the in- 
cursions of the Franks into Gaul. 
He joined with him Posthumus, a 
Gaulish chief, in whose wisdom and 
capacity he placed much confidence. 
Gallien was not very strict in his 
morals, and, moreover, he sinned 
against Roman sentiment by taking 
to wife Pipa, daughter of the King 
of the Marcomans. The Gauls were 
disgusted with the prince’s dissolute 
conduct ; the Romans would have 
paid no attention to that at all—the 
mis-alliance was his deadly sin in 
their eyes. In this state of things 
Posthumus, who was very popular, 
having obtained a large booty from 
the Germans, distributed it himself 
among his soldiers, not giving that 
honour to Saloninus, Gallien’s son. 
Albinus, the young gentleman’s tutor, 
made such loud complaints of this 
piece of neglect that the soldiers se- 
cured himself and pupil, and put 
them to death, and elected Posthumus 
as Cesar in Gaul. 

It was only on the Rhenish fron- 
tier that the Romans deemed it ne- 
cessary to provide for defence. Three 
years before the election of Posthu- 
mus a band of Franks, escaping 
through the cordon of the forts, tra- 
versed the whole of France, remained 
twelve years in Spain, and then made 
good their way back into their own 
country with all the booty acquired in 
their journeys to and fro. 

It is scarce possible in our days to 
conceive the intensity of the diabolic 
spirit which possessed these German 
invaders. rocus, a Vandal chief, 
being determined to make a name, 
consulted his mother, a priestess, 
what steps were the most suitable for 
the purpose. Her recipe was sim- 
ply : “ Level to the ground every fine 

uilding you can, destroy cities, and 
massacre the inhabitants.” In con- 
sequence he ravaged and destroyed 
Mayence, he did the same by Metz, 
and would have repeated the opera- 
tion on Treves, but it was too strong. 
He burned and destroyed as far as 
Provence, and was woefully disap- 
pees to find the people of Givau- 

an out of his reach in a fortress on 
the - of a high hill. He seized on 
their bishop Privatus however, and 


as he could neither induce him to be- 
tray his flock nor sacrifice to his 
(Crocus’s) god, he caused him to be 
beaten to death with clubs. 

There was at Clermont at that 
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time a superb temple, the walls of 
which were thirty feet thick. Large 
cut stone formed the exterior casing, 
marble flags the interior. The floor 
was paved with marble, and the roof 
was covered with lead. In the old 
Celtic tongue it was called Vasso 
(Vas splendid), It was no easy mat- 
ter to destroy such a building, but 
Crocus did all that incarnate devilry 
was capable of. Finally he came to 
his end while besieging Arles. He 
was defeated, and overpowered in 
single combat by a brave Roman 
named Marius, who, later in time, 
enjoyed the dignity of the Gallic 
Cesar for two days. He was con- 
ducted bound and helpless, through 
the various cities which he had ruin- 
ed, exposed to slow torments, and 
finally beheaded. 

Posthumus enjoyed his dignity for 
seven or eight years, during which 
time he kept the Franks within their 
forests, and otherwise did the duty 
of a good ruler. Gallien enraged at 
the death of his son, came from 
Illyricum into Gaul, and fought 

ainst him several times. Besieging 
him in Autun, he was severely 
wounded by an arrow shot from the 
walls, and forced to raise the siege. 
He was shortly after obliged to re- 
turn into Iilyricum to repel the incur- 
sions of the Northern barbarians. 

Posthumus would have now been 
able to serve his country by his wis- 
dom and great abilities, but Servilius 
Lollius longed for the title of the 
Gallic Cesar, and was supported by 


‘alarge body of soldiers, whose sole 


care was to acquire and scatter booty. 
He was defeated, and obliged to take 
refuge in Mayence, which Posthumus 
was on the point of getting into his 
possession, when he was slain by his 
mutinous soldiers, because he would 
not consent to have the city given up 
to pillage. 

llius was slain half a year later 
by his own demoralized partisans. 
Victorin, who had been Posthumus’s 
associate, then began to rule, and 
would have been an excellent go- 
vernor for the country, but he was 
incurably licentious, and was slain by 


one of his captains, whose wife he, 


had attempted to seduce. 

The troops now being at a loss for 
a leader, selected Marius, a private 
soldier, the same who had conquered 
Crocus. He was a smith by trade, 
and having possessed his uneasy seat 
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for two days, he was stabbed by one 
of his own workmen, who accom- 
panied the vile action by these words, 
Take that! your own hands forged 
i ” 


The readers need not dread a con- 
nected account of all the transactions 
which brought the fair land of Gaul 
under the dominion of the Franks. 
Such incidents as we select strikingly 
present the wretched state of the 
country before and at the period of the 
transition,and illustrate the spirit of 
theera, the prevailing disorganization, 
and the uncomfortable relations in 
which the Romans, the native Gauls, 
and the Germans stood towards each 
other from A.D. 72 to A.D. 325. 


THE GOOD RULE OF PROBUS. 


Under the reign of Probus (A.D. 
275-281) who so well deserved his 
name, four different tribes of Germans 
made settlements in Gaul, occupying 
no fewer than seventy towns and 
cities. A famine followed on the de- 
vastations made at their entrance. 
The Emperor came to the rescue, 
visibly aided by heaven, if the old 
historian Zosimen spoke sooth. He 
says that where the Roman soldiers 
were encamped, wheat came down 
from the sky, as manna to the Israel- 
ites, in more ancient days. Probus 
thus miraculously assisted, conquered 
the enemy in detail. He first de- 
feated the Lugions, taking their 
Duke and his sons prisoners. His 
lieutenants overcame the Franks. 
He himself being in presence of the 
Vandals and Burgundians on the op- 
posite side of a river, and seeing 
that they were too strong for him in 
a general engagement, managed to 
reduce their numbers, by judicious 
skirmishes till they were obliged to 
ask for terms, which he readily granted. 

Not content with confining the 
enemy totheir own forests and marshes 
he built a chain of forts beyond the 
Rhine, and effectually awed the 
tameless native hordes. Nine of their 
princes made submission, and he en- 
riched his people with tributes of 
corn and cattle, obtained in all direc- 
tions. He obtained 16,000 of the 
youth of the tribes, whom he distri- 
buted among his forces, and trained 
to fight for the empire. He drove the 
Franks beyond the Elbe, and the 
Allemans beyond the Neckar, and 
contemplated the establishing of a 
Roman Province in the heart of the 
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country. The cities of Gaul sent to 
him in gratitude golden crowns, 
which he forwarded to the senate, 
requesting them to be placed in the 
= of the gods. 

This good prince, when his soldiers 
were not engaged in actual warfare, 
employed them in cultivating the 
lands conquered, in draining marshes 
and other useful works, attending to 
the vines among the rest. Domitian 
out of some whim caused the vines to 
be rooted up in all the Roman pro- 
vinces. One of the cares of Probus’s 
soldiers was to replace and culti- 
vate them. They were even tended 
in Britain, but the wine produced was 
not in much request. This wise and 
good Emperor was slain in a mutiny 
of his own soldiers, to whom any 
exercise but that of fighting was dis- 
tasteful. With his death were re- 
newed the hopes and the exertions 
of the northern peoples, who now like 
a flood, poured down on the provinces 
with redoubled fury. 


THE REVOLT OF THE WOODMEN, 


During the Roman possession of 
Gaul, we hear of few revolts against 
their authority. The neighbourhood 
of a common enemy kept them pretty 
well in accord. But in the joint 
reign of Diocletian and Maximian, 
the people wearied out with the ex- 
actions of the magistrates, and other 
species of petty tyranny, took up 
arms, and after the manner of their 
race, fortified their position in the 
hearts of woods surrounded by deep 
trenches, or in the centres of marshes 
inaccessible except by a narrow cause- 
way easily broken up. Their chief 

lace of strength was about two 
eagues above Paris on the Marne. 
There, fortified by wooden barriers, 
within their deep fosses, they bade 
defiance to Maximian hasting from 
the east to take possession of the 
government of Gaul. These Bagaudes 
(woodmen; Gaelic, Fiodhach, woody) 
as they were called, numbered many 
Christians. 

Maximian, having come as far as 
Aosta in Piedmont, held a review of 
his troops, and appointed the celebra- 
tion of some pagan rites. The 
Theban Legion, which had been 
raised in Egypt, and chiefly con- 
sisted of Christians, could not in con- 
science obey. They were accordingly 
decimated three or four times in 
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succession, and as the survivors still 
continued firm in their refusal, they 
were butchered to the last man. They 
would neither join in idolatrous rites, 
nor use their arms in contravention 
to their oaths. Some part of their 
heroism was due to the exhortations 
of their tribune Maurice. Their 
tyrant commander with rage in his 
heart at their obstinacy, attacked the 
Bagaudes, overpowered some, accept- 
ed the submission of others, and 
thus having weakened them, assailed 
their chief place of strength. This 
he took after a determined resistance, 
and put everyone that survived the 
last attack to the sword. The abbey 
of St. Maur was afterwards built on 


-the site of the fort, and it long bore 


the name of Les Fosses. This event 
took place in the year 284. 


CONSTANTIUS CHLORUS'S PATERNAL RBIGN, 

About the year 288, Carausius 
(James MacPherson turned this 
worthy to account in his “ War of 
Caros”) having been intrusted with 
much naval authority by the em- 
erors, and having many armed gal- 
eys at his bidding among the 
Batavian isles and on the coasts of 
Gaul, obtained much booty from the 
common enemy, but gave up none of 
it to his imperial masters, or other- 
wise helped them in their needs. 
This piece of impudence brought 
Maximian on his hands, but he 
laughed him to scorn. He had all 
the vessels at command, and could 
keep out of the way, sailing across 
to Britain, or standing out to sea 
when his enemies found themselves 
arrested by the waves as they played 
with the pebbles on the strand. So 
the emperor was obliged to dissemble, 
and as the barbarian tide never 
ceased encroaching on the empire, 
Diocletian and he added two more 
strenuous Ceesars to their firm, viz., 
Galerius, son of a Dacian shepherd, 
an honourable and valiant man, and 
Constantius Chlorus, a Servian noble- 
man. They proclaimed them Cesars 
at Milan, and united them in strict 
bonds to themselves by giving to 
Galerius for wife, Valeria, daughter 
of Diocletian, and to Constantius 
Chlorus, Maximina Theodora, a step- 
daughter of Maximian. 

As the nice moral sense of the old 
Romans would be offended by seeing 
even an emperor enjoying the society 
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of two wives, the newly-elect dig- 
nitaries were obliged to separate 
from their then living consorts. Con- 
stantius Chlorus’s wife, now repu- 
diated, was Helena, mother by him 
of Constantine the Great, and 
awarded the title of saint after her 
death. Her birth-place has been 
made a subject of literary controversy. 
Britain claims her, so does Servia, so 
does Gaul, and perhaps with justice. 
Her son after being invested with 
the purple, forbade his descendants 
to contract marriage with individuals 
of any province except Gaul. More- 
over, when she had the power, she 
raised many basilicas in this country 
among other marks of her partiality 
for it. 

In the distribution of dominion, 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain were in- 
trusted to Constantius Chlorus. 

Thisenergetic commander hastened 
with such speed to Boulogne (then 
called Gessoriac from gesso, old Cel- 
tic for harbour), that the sight of his 
forces brought the first news of his 
movements to the garrison, who were 
in Carausius’s interests. In order that 
this unscrupulous “old man of the 
sea” might not bring the garrison aid 
by water, Constantius made a com- 
ee dyke at the entrance of the har- 

ur with trees, stones, and fascines. 
He then went on vigorously with the 
siege, using alternately threats and 
ood words to the men within, the 
ast in case of surrender. They 
Se and the emperor strictly 
ept his word with them, and the 
good old chroniclers assert, that im- 
mediately after the capitulation, the 
stones, trees, and fascines, separated, 
and left the harbour free. 

Some time after, having encoun- 
tered Carausius in Britain, he ex- 
perienced a repulse, and found it ex- 
pedient to patch upa peace with him, 
and leave him in possession of the 
isle. The pirate had the glory of the 
Roman Empire at heart after all. He 
protected the natives, and kept the 
troublesome dwellers in Caledonia 
within oe own uae After an 

joymentof power forfive orsix years 
Soe assassinated by Alectus, one 
of his most trusted intimates. 

Meantime the Franks were dis- 
turbed by Constantius in the isles 
formed by the Rhine and the Scheldt, 
driven out, and assailed in their 
marshes. The active chief, after 
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thinning their fighting men to a low 
number, transplanted their women 
and youths to the present Hainault 
and Treves, and employed them in 
tilling the land which their people 
were so prone to ravage. 

Maximian soon after came to take 
charge of the passes of the Rhine. 
Constantius passed into Britain, and 
defeated and slew the traitor Alectus. 
All the Franks taken prisoner were 
well treated and turned to good ac- 
count by being sent to cultivate the 
ravaged lands of Gaul. This was a 
chief feature in Constantius’s manage- 
ment of humbled foes. 

The empire now enjoyed peace 
under the able rule of the four Cesars, 
but the Christians were severely per- 
secuted by Diocletian and Maximian, 
The first named emperor astonished 
the world, a.p. 304, by laying down 
his authority in Nicomedia. Maxi- 
mian imitated his example at Milan, 
but probably with the intent of re- 
suming office at some propitious 
moment. Diocletian spent the re- 
mainder of his life in Dalmatia, 
at a country house near Spalatro. 
What an article might be made from 
his table-talk, had there been a 
Bishop of Belley or a James Boswell 
among his household! Perhaps he 
considered the tortures to which the 
Christians had been subjected dur- 
ing his rule among the most praise- 
worthy acts of his administration, as 
they had been inflicted to honour the 
immortal gods of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

In the new division Constantius, 
though allowed a larger portion of 
the empire, contented himself with 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain. The Chris- 
tians were not disturbed in his juris- 
diction. In fact, knowing that they 
never rose in rebellion against their 
masters, nor slew them by treachery, 
he attached them to his  — by 
even-handed justice, and favours 
when deserved. He screened the 
people from the local tyranny of 
magistrates and tax-collectors, and 
exacted as light imposts as could be, 
taking the exigencies of good govern- 
ment into account. While he was 
- only Cesar, Diocletian sent am- 
‘bassadors to him, who, among other 
business, expostulated with him on 
the small amount of specie in his 
treasury, reminding him of the 
mighty influence of a large store of 
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money in government affairs. Con- 
stantius expressed his gratitude for 
the emperor’s kindly interest, but 
said he was not badly off in that re- 
spect. If they visited him within a 
couple of days, he would give them 
a pleasing proof of the good condition 
of his money-chests. They did so, 
and expressed their surprise and de- 
light at the mass of treasure which 
lay before them. A few trusty offi- 
cers having paid visits to the people 
of property within reach, had bor- 
rowed the money and jewels, and 
after the departure of the ambassa- 
dors these weie again restored to their 
owners, the good Cesar knowing 
where to look for pressing sums, 
whenever he came to want. 

This excellent emperor and good 
man was called to Britain to save the 
degenerate natives from some new 
visitation on the parts of the Picts 
and Scots. Having satisfactorily 
finished his business, . was as far as 
York on his return, and there he was 
taken ill, and died on the 24th of 
July, A-D. 304. 


THE GREAT BUT SCARCELY GOOD CONSTANTINE, 


Constantine his son having made 
his escape from his dangerous condi- 
tion of hostage with Galerius, had 
joined him at Boulogne just as he was 
embarking for Britain. So he was 
providentially present during his 
father’s illness, appointed his succes- 
sor, and proclaimed Imperator by 
the army. Returning to the Rhe- 
nish border, he struck terror into the 
hearts of the Germans by his activity 
and the cruel mode in which he 
treated two Gaulish chiefs, who had 
rebelled during his father’s absence 
in Britain. He had them dragged 


in oe through the frontier 


cities, and finally flung to the wild 
beasts in the arena at Treves. Dur- 
ing the lives of this great but rather 
obdurate man and Tis valiant son 
Crispus, the frontiers were well de- 
fended, and Gaul left in peace. It 
does not come within our scope to 
follow the fortunes of himself and the 
late Emperors, Diocletian and Maxi- 
mian, and the wicked sons of the latter 
—Maxentius and Galerius, all of 
whom, Conatantine excepted, came 
to violent deaths. Maximian being 
weak and ambitious enough to don 
the purple again, sent trusty mes- 
sengers to Diocletian to join him. The 
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answer was—“ Tell my old colleague 
to come and seethe beautiful lettuces 
which I rear.” Galerius died of a 
loathsome disease. He probably de- 
served it, but many would think Dio- 
cletian’s freedom from ambition in 
his latter years deserved a kindlier 
fate than death by poison. Constan- 
tine having invited him to a festival, 
he begged to be excused, and fearing, 
whether right or wrong, that no 
kindness was intended him, he swal- 
lowed a deadly potion long prepared 
for such a conjuncture. Constantine, 
after all, was scarcely a well deve- 
loped Christian, and his domestic 
happiness was not to be envied. He 
put his brave son Crispus to death 
on a false accusation of the youth's 
stepmother, and discovering his inno- 
cence too late, had the wicked woman 
stifled in an oven, and her dead body 
exposed on a hill to birds and beasts 
of prey. 
fter all the fierce attacks and de- 
fences on the part of the Franks, and 
Burgundians, and the Romans, the 
irrepressible Germans got possession 
of the country by degrees, and in a 
ques e manner, and the 
ranks were not the weakest war- 
riors that fought on the dreadful day 
at Chalons, under the brave Aetius 
against the terrible Scourge of God, 
Attila. 

Troublous and disastrous were the 
times and events of which we have 
been treating, and uncountable and 
unspeakable the crimes committed. 
But the horrors and evils were in 
some degree counterbalanced by the 
patriotism, the utter unselfishness, 
the exalted heroism, and the ability 
of the brave leaders who from time 
to time arose to defend their hearths 
and altars from the rush of unfeel- 
ing barbarians, that like a violent 
flood spread over the different por- 
tions of the empire. Cold and selfish 
must be the heart that contemplating 
the position of the noble Aetius with 
his mingled forces, waiting the shock 
of the countless battalions of savage 
Huns on the field of Chalons, would 
not beat with anxiety for his success, 
or glow at the sight of his victory, 
the retreat of the savage troops, and 
the rescue of Gaul from their direful 
ravages. 

In the July article references were 
given to the early and some of the 
comparatively modern historians of 
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France. Among these Mezeray dwelt 
at considerable length on the state of 
Gaul — to the reign of Clovis 
(or Chlodowig), and we have made 
considerable use of his history. No 
modern writer can be compared to 
Augustin Thierry for ability in disen- 
tangling the truth out of the remains 
of the somewhat credulous writers of 
the early Christian times, and of those 
properly belonging to the middle 
ages. 


ESTIENNE PASQUTER. 


For interesting and curious phases 
of the history, usages, jurisprudence, 
national policy and literature of the 
French people, who lived after the 
reign of Clovis, we have had among 
our authorities, recourse in chief to 
the brave old statesman, Estienne 
Pasquier, Councillor of State, and 
Accountant-General to Henry IT. of 
France. He distinguished himself 
in the Parlement by his ability and 
eloquence, particularly in the de- 
bates on the liberties of the Gallican 
Church, of which he was a zealous 
defender. He discharged his duty 
as Accountant-General with great 
success and integrity, and to the en- 
tire satisfaction of his Royal Master. 
He died in Paris in 1615, at eighty- 
seven years of age. This illustrious 
man possessed an honourable char- 
acter and benevolent disposition. He 
was of agreeable manners, and pleasant 
in conversation. He wrote much 
ay in Latin and French, the 
atter being comparatively feeble. 
Two of his best remembered pieces are 
La Puce and La Main de Pasquier. 
Having during the Great Days at 
Poitiers,* espied a flea on the bosom 
of a fine lady of the court, he com- 
posed a poem with the title La Puce 
des Grands Jours de Poitiers, and 
this set all the poetasters of France 
to work on the same unfortunate in- 
sect, till as is probable the public 
came to hate the poetry as much as 
the subject of it. A painter having 
omitted his hands in taking his por- 
trait, he wrote La Main de Pasquier 
on the omission, and numerous imi- 
tations followed. His “ Recherches 


de la France,” in nine books, is his 
chief work, the best edition being the 
folio copy, 1665. The style is of 
course old fashioned to modern 
readers, but the volume is a mine of 
information on all things connected 
with the history of France before 
his day. 


THE FRENCH PARLEMENT. 


A considerable drawback on the 
studying of Pasquier’s great 
volume is the minuteness and length 
of his treatment of very dry, and to 
the greater number of readers unin- 
teresting matters. On legal and 
— subjects he seemed to think 

e could not possibly say enough. 

He takes some pains to show that 
the origin of the French Parlement 
is due to the Mayors of the Palace 
under the Rois Fainéants (Indolent 
Kings). They (the Mayors) received 
the petitions from all who had any 
unsatisfied claims, or wished to obtain 
aan and presented them to the 

ing, rendering their own conse- 
quence the greater thereby, as next 
to a patron, a client finds it his ad- 
vantage to interest the patron’s 
favourite or man of business. Pepin, 
dreading that his own assumption of 
royalty might be ill taken by the 
community, took some eminent coun- 
cillors into his confidence, and con- 
sulted them on weighty affairs, so 
that by seeming to share his power 
with a responsible body he might 
escape the odium attendant on 
measures savouring of arbitrary 
power. 

A more simple origin for the Par- 
lement may be readily found. The 
early kings had only a shadow of 
power, and it chiefly consisted in 
causing their barons to assemble 
round their banners when they had 
determined on war; and this state of 
things endured during the prevalence 
of chivalry and feudalism. With the 
decay of the power of the barons 
increased the power of the kings. 
Tt was as natural for monarchs of 
limited power to callin the aid of a 
body of councillors as for the Lord 
Mayor of London or Dublin to share 


* The Parlement of Paris was as much occupied in deciding important cases as in 
framing laws. The fatigue was immense when Provincial disputes of weight were 
brought before it. The Grands Jours of Poitiers, Troyes, &c., relieved the Metropolitan 
Court, as in our own country the assizes at York and Clonmel do the legal toil and 


fatigue of Westminster and the Four Courts, 
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the responsibility of his acts with a 
respectable and plausible body of 
aldermen. The advantages of the 
institution were too evident to be 
resigned, while the sovereigns gra- 
dually changed limited for absolute 
authority. The community judged 
that their kings, however absolute 
they might fancy themselves, would 
do nothing unjust or tyrannical, with 
something like a venerable Senate 
at hand to tender good advice. 

After all, what were the French 
Parlements or English Parliaments 
but continuations of the assemblies of 
the free individuals of Teuton and 
Celtic tribes, without the approba- 
tion of which the chiefs could not 
enter on any business in which the 
general interest was involved. 

Under the Carlovingian Kings at 
first the Parlement met only in May. 
Louis le Débonnair, son of Charle- 
magne, who had more at heart the 
happiness of his subjects than his 
own personal aggrandisement, held it 
twice a year, or as often as was 
needful. These meetings were very 
opportune for the reception of am- 
bassadors, the degradation of un- 
worthy noblemen, and the investment 
of others found worthy of additional 
honours. Private causes would be 
adjudged on by the King in person, 
or some noble or high up peer about 
the Court. 

“Tn this fashion ” (as the Sieur de 
Tonuille (sic) recites) “St. Louys, 
after hearing Mass, often went to 
hunt in the wood of Vincenne, and 
then, taking his seat at the foot of an 
oak, would make the lords of his Par- 
lement sit down with him, and give 
free audience to every one without 
let or hindrance. He would ask, with 
a loud voice, if any parties had a case 
to be tried, and if it were so, he would 
listen to the end and pronounce judg- 
ment. This surely was a practice 
worthy of a king, and meet to be 
compared with that of the Emperor 
Augustus or the Emperor Adrian, 
who not only rendered justice seated 
in their tribunals, but also at their 
repasts, and in their litters as they 
passed along, and sometimes in their 
beds, so anxious were they that 
justice should be well administered 
among their subjects.” 

Generally the high festivals of the 
Church were the favourite seasons for 
holding these Grands Jours—some- 
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times in one city, sometimes in 
another—according as local circum- 
stances demanded. In time—proba- 
bly from the increase of civil business, 
and the advantage of settling all 
kinds of disputes by the pen rather 
than the sword—the Parlement, 
instead of sitting once or twice a year, 
or at the high festivals, found it ne- 
cessary to keep its seat all the year 
round. Persons to whom the air of 
courts of justice and Government 
offices has a savoury odour, would 
revel in Stephen Pasquier’s old folio, 
so minutely does he enter into an 
enumeration of the different offices 
and officers under the control of the 
Parlement, and explain the purposes 
for which they were created. He 
also explains the original duties of 
officers connected with the law, 
who would now take it as an offence 
if asked to perform any item of their 
original functions. 


CHANGES IN THE MEANING OF LEGAL TERMS, 

The Huissier, who serves sum- 
monses and processes, and does other 
disagreeable but necessary duties of 
that kind, would be offended if told 
that his ancient business was simply 
that of door porter to the Court 
(huis being an ancient name for a 
door), When the class was first 
called into existence it was judged 
that a knowledge of reading or writing 
was sufficient to disqualify a huissier 
for his duty. 

The respectable sergeant at law of 
modern times will probably be dis- 
gusted to find that his name, if not 
made up of serre-gens (squeeze-folk, 
catch pole), is synonymous with 
serviens. The sergeant and beadle 
were simply the servants of those 
who made seizures of bodies or goods 
in criminal or civil suits. The church 
or college beadle, however, has cause 
to be proud of his mace. In the 
Holy Wars, St. Louis, hearing that 
the “ Old Man of the Mountain” had 
selected certain of his assassin sub- 
jects to do their abominable duty 
on him at some unguarded moment, 
selected some of his trustiest men at 
arms to watch over him while he 
slept. The peaceful staff of the pre- 
sent race of beadles is the represent- 
ative of the terrible war-mace used 
by the good king’s watchers. 

Let the bailiff rejoice with the 
beadle. The ancient French verb 
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bailler means to guard, the modern 
sense is to intrust, to dispatch, to 
order. The early bailiffs were trust 
commissioners, each of whom sea 
ed over a given district, and observed 
how justice was administered. The 
seneschal had the same office, but he 
should be of the rank of knight. The 
name is supposed to be extracted 
from senior and chevalier. The dif- 
ference between bailiff and senschal 
was this—The first had jurisdiction 
over districts which were governed 
by peculiar traditional laws (cous- 
tumes), the other ruled where the 
modification of the written Roman 
laws was in force. The seneschal 
could not select a deputy from among 
the men of the long robe to do his 
duty at any time. No one but a 
knight was allowed to fill that 
office. It isscarcely necessary to ob- 
serve that the title cownt is identical 
with the Latin comes, a companion, 
at first given to officers about the 
monarch’s person. When _ govern- 
ments of districts were nted to 
these familiars, they still retained 
their titles, and their little kingdoms 
were called cownties. 


HOW THE MONEY WAS RAISED. 


But thegreat machine of Government 
could not move without much money 
being expended on the repairs of its 
several parts according as they received 
damage, and on the application of the 
oil, and the oil itself. This money 
was eventually supplied by the tillers 
of the land and by the trades folk, 
and when enforced in a rough mode 
occasionally produced partial revolts, 
in which tax-collectors and sometimes 
tax-imposers lost theirlives. Wiseand 
considerate princes averted such un- 
welcome proceedings on the part of 
the commons by giving members 
selected by them a place in the 
national assemblies under the title of 
the Third Estate. These deputies, well 
pleased to find themselves in the 
company of their betters, could not 
find it in their hearts to refuse sub- 
sidies when a fluent nobleman chose 
to entertain the house with a touch- 
ing discourse on the necessity of such 
an expedition or such a public work 

and the need in which the kin atood 
of needful funds, and the confidence 
which he had in his faithful commons 
for needful help. How could Jacques 
Bonhomme give a surly reception to 


the taxman on his next call, bein 

aware that his representative ha 

promised so many sols and deniers 
in his name to his sovereign lord the 
king ? 

The early French kings having 
divided most of the kingdom, the 
royal domains excepted, among their 
great feudatories would have been 
sometimes puzzled to keep up their 
state, if they were not aided by their 
lieges. When making their pro- 
gresses, every archbishop, bishop, and 
abbot was expected to show hospi- 
tality to his majesty and suite for one 
night, or contribute a certain sum of 
money instead. The cash equivalent 
which paid this droit de giste (right 
of lodging) was moderate. Little 
bourgs oad villages furnished horses 
and cars for the convenience of the 
journey for a day, or had the option 
of paying a certain sum for this droit 
de chevauchée (right of horse use). 

Tailles or taxes on the commons 
were frequently the causes as we 
have hinted, of serious disturbances, 
and sometimes of slaughter. Philip 
the Fair, anticipating the political 
wisdom of the nineteenth century, 
levied an income tax equivalent to 
our 2$d. per pound. aving suc- 
ceeded ations much grumbling, he 
next ventured as far as 5d., but 
the additional two pence half-penny 
broke the back of the people’s pa- 
tience. They rose in Paris, Rouen, and 
Orleans, and killed the collectors. 

The king returning from one of his 
excursions, and being taught pru- 
dence by the late failure, had a large 
platform erected in one of the public 
places, and Enguerrand de Marigny, 
minister of finances ascending this 
stage, spoke to the people with good 
effect on the difficulty in which the 
king was placed by his Flemish wars. 
He reminded them that Philip was 
a Parisian by birth, that his people 
and he had the same interest in 
bringing the war to a happy con- 
clusion, &c. The eloquence, well 
seasoned with flattery, had such suc- 
cess that funds more than sufficient 
were immediately raised. 

Taxes raised by the consent of the 
three estates were called aids and sub- 
sidies. At first they were granted for 
one year, being levied chiefly on the 
sale of harvest produce. After some 
time the impost extended to two 
years, and at last became permanent, 
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ALLODIAL LANDS 


Besides the lands which were 
granted to the early Frankish nobles 
as fiefs or benefices, and for which 
they were bound to render military 
service, estates remained in the pos- 
session of the native Gauls, for which 
they paid a certain consideration to 
the king. These were a/lodial hold- 
ings, the word meaning “ to the peo- 
ple” (Leute). If a noble at his de- 
cease left his affairs in such a state 
that no one of his blood could lead 
his contingent of knights and fight- 
ing men to battle, his fief reverted to 
the use of the king. This, however, 
could only have happened in the ear- 
lier times of the Frank rule. It be- 
came a matter of too much difficulty 
to dislodge the people in possession 
of a lordship, even though direct 
heirs had failed. The widow or 
daughter of the late noble would 
easily find a needy but able knight to 
be her mate, and to don the armour 
of the defunct chief. The king would 
still be served in his wars, and per- 
haps with greater zeal by the new suc- 
cessor, and no disturbance would ensur, 

The nobles in time feeling them- 
selves absolute masters of their 
estates, began to let portions of them 
to knights in consideration of mili- 
tary services, or to roturiers (ail be- 
low the rank of knights) at certain 
rents and civil services; and in 
course of time it came to pass that 
owing to the poverty of nobles and 
the rich condition of some leads, fiefs 
were purchased and held by men 
neither knights nor nobles. These men, 
therefore, not rendering service by 
arms, were subjected by the sove- 
reign to the taille, the tax imposed 
on the common people, while knights 
who held lands from them were ex- 


nr 

hen the early kings were served 
much to their satisfaction in this or 
that warlike enterprise by men of 
courage and ability, but had no lands 
to confer on them, they wisely be- 
stowed on them public lene as an 
incentive to perseverance in their 
good career. On solemn occasions and 
in large assemblies they complimented 
them and gave them the accolade, 
a.e., & loving embrace. This was in 
time changed for the slight stroke on 
the shoulder with the flat of the sword, 
which became an essential feature of 
the conferring of knighthood. 
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During seasons of peace the nobles 
and knights distinguished themselves 
from the rich roturiers by avoiding 
the cities, abiding on their estates, and 
et their land: They would 
not soil their escutcheons by having 
anything to do with trade or manu- 
factures, but, with the example of 
Cincinnatus before their eyes, they 
looked on the plough as next in dig- 
nity to the sword. M. Pasquier hints 
that they were accustomed to call the 
roturiers villains, as men who affected 
to lead an inglorious luxurious life in 
cities (vidles), and hence the disrepu- 
table sense in which the word is used, 
But so keen-sighted and diligent a 
scholar ought to have known that the 
word villanus, a domestic in a farm- 
house, villa, is as old as the days 
of Augustus. In the Anglo-Saxon 
times the domestic duties were done 
by free people, among whom the 
pages (future knights) bore a share, 
while the farm labour, fishing (chiefly 
for eels), and hunting, fell to the lot 
of the thralls, called from their farm 
labours, vileins. 


THE SWORD INSTEAD OF THE SCALES, 


Valour and its exhibitions forming 
the moral atmosphere in which the 
souls of the ancient Teutons breathed, 
it was but natural that where knotty 
points in morality, or social questions, 
or jurisprudence presented themselves 
the spear and sword were the fa- 
vourite instruments resorted to for 
their solution. It was long before the 
mild spirit of the Gospel could exert 
an effectual influence over the stub- 
born dispositions of Scandinavians 
or Franks. Mrs. Hardcastle found 
it expedient to put off her darling 
Tony's education till after his mar- 
riage, and it is to be feared that a 
knowledge of Christian doctrine fol- 
lowed with but slow strides the open 
profession of the Christian faith, with 
such neophites as Clovis’s soldiers, 
who had no other inducement than 
his example to change their belief. 

By degrees the gentle influence of 
Christianity made itself be felt, but 
the fierce pagan spirit still held sway 
over the minds and the deeds of men, 
nor is it yet dead. As long as two 


men feel themselves justified in put- 
ting some idle punctilio to the arbit- 
rament of deadly weapons, so long 
will the old Scandinavian ceities re- 
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ceive worship from those who are 
Christians only in name. 

Judicial combats were denounced 
in a council held at Valence in 855, 
under King Lothaire. It was de- 
cided on in that assembly that the 
victor should be excommunicated, and 
the body of the vanquished refused 
Christian burial. 

This did not dismay Lothaire him- 
self from endeavouring to find out 
whether his queen was faithful to 
him or no, not by the sieve and 
sheers, but by the swords and shields 
of two picked champions. He had 
separated from his wife Totberge on 
suspicion of her virtue, and was satis- 
fied to restore her to her place if her 
champion turned out the better man. 
Pope Nicholas warmly expostulated 
with him on the sinfulness and silli- 
ness of the institution, but apparently 
with little effect. 

Not only were personal questions 
amenable to this sharp mode of settle- 
ment. There is one instance, at least, 
on record of the decision of an abstract 
point of jurisprudence by cold steel. 

The Monk Sigebert relates that 
a question concerning succession was 
presented before Otho, first emperor 
of the name. The doctors, finding 
themselves puzzled, it was determined 
to refer the decision of the obscure 
question to arms. So two valiant 
champions were chosen to maintain 
the pro and the contra of the propo- 
sition. Theencounter took place, and 
victory declared itself for him who 
maintained the affirmative. So the 
Emperor decreed that grandsons and 
granddaughters should succeed to 
grandfathers and grandmothers, as 
well as uncles and aunts, even as their 
fathers and mothers would, if still 
alive. 

St. Louis was the first monarch who 
decidedly set his face against trial 
by battle. His grandson, Philip the 
Fair, endeavoured also to abolish the 
custom. 

Nevertheless he was not able to 
establish such good order in the 
matter as he wished, and was obliged 
to allow some relaxation. Such in- 
fluence has a custom which for a long 
time has taken root among people. 
Being given to understand that many 
murders were committed in secret, for 

the verification of which no witnesses 
could be found, and that the perpe- 
trators promised themselves entire 


immunity by reason of the late edict, 
he allowed trial by battle where there 
was a combination of the following 
circumstance,—the following of death 
on the act, treachery in the com- 
mittal, difficulty in procuring wit- 
nesses, strong presumption of guilt 
against the accused, and a certaint 
that the crime had been committed. 
Fearing that provincial governors 
might lightly allow the trial by battle, 
he gave orders, especially to the Senes- 
chal of Tholouse, that all cases of the 
kind should be sent to Paris to be ad- 
judged. 

The people of Normandy, from a 
very early time, have borne a very 
litigious character ; and we possess 
accurate information from Norman 
sources on the whole procedure from 
the moment the first accusation was 
made till the body of the defeated 
champion was ignominiously dragged 
out of the lists. One circumstance 
of the regulation of the fight was 
rather remarkable. The accused was 
held innocent if he maintained the 
fight till the stars began to appear. 


THE OLD MOORES AND ZADKIELS OF PAST TIMES. 
Purgation by touching hot iron, or 
thrusting the hand into boiling water 
without damage, was another of the 
diabolical legacies left to the very im- 
perfect Christians of those early ages 
by their pagan forefathers. So many 
escaped uninjured from the terrible 
trials, that it is supposed they owed 
their safety to the merciful feelings 
of the religious, who had charge of 
them during the preparations for the 
trial. Chemical secrets were in the 
possession of these monks and friars, 
and if they used them to avert the 
burning or scalding of the limbs of 
the poor creatures, we are not disposed 
to visit their memory with severity. 
Ives, Bishop of Chartres, in the reign 
of Philip I. wrote and spoke vigor- 
ously against this tempting of God. 
The custom was denounced by the 
Popes Stephen, Sylvester, and Alex- 
ander IITL., and was finally suppressed 
in the Council of Lateran, held under 
the last-named pontiff, a short time 
before the reign of St. Louis. It can 
hardly be doubted that if it was for 
the spiritual welfare of an innocent 
party accused that his champion 
should be successful God would allow 
it to be so. But the spirit of the time 
was not content with that moderate 
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view. Innocence should be trium- 
phant in the eyes of men in every 
case. Inthe majority of these com- 
bats, if the champions were pretty 
evenly matched, it was probably so, 
the consciousness of being in the right 
strengthening the arms of those who 
battled for it.- 

People seeking such means to ascer- 
tain the merits or demerits of their 
neighbours, would naturally have no 
objection to “cast caintrips” to fore- 
see future events, a practice derived 
from the pagans, of whose religion it 
formed part and parcel. A propensity 
to peep into the dark chamber of the 
future was powerful and far-spreading 
in the days of Augustus ; it was strong 
in the reign of St. Louis, it has lost 
little of its strength under Napoleon 
IIL., and will send sundry folk to con- 
sult oraculums and the prophetic 
pages of the old Moores and Zadkiels 
in the year 3000, unless Dr. Cumming 
gets his will of the world in the in- 
terim. 

When men were turned from the 
worship of false divinities they gra- 
dually invested them with a demonia- 
cal character, and the great pagan 
poet, Virgil, who certainly was par- 


tial to prophetic subjects, and pro- 
bably felt some impulses of the VATEs 
within him, became a powerful magi- 


cian. Hence the reputation of the 
Sortes Virgiliane with the later 
heathens and some pagan-tinctured 
Christians, who succeeded them. 
And as some would-be seers in our 
own times do not scruple to use the 
Bible in’conjunction with a string and 
a key, in order to get premature 
couples of impending troubles, 
«reat folk of the middle ages would 
resort to a triple inspection of por- 
tions of the sacred volume for the 
same undesirable information. 

St. Gregory of Tours, one of the 
earliest French historians, for whom 
see D. U. MaGAZInE, July, 1868, re- 
lates two notable instances of this 
abuse of holy things which took place, 
one in his own day, the other shortly 
before. Cran, son of Clothaire I., having 
taken up arms against his father, be- 
sought Tetrique, bishop of Chalons, to 
find out for him what would be the 
issue of the enterprise. The bishop 
took a volume of the Propheta, a 
volume of the Gospels, and a volume 
of the Epistles of St. Paul and laid 
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them on the altar, and then solemnly 
prayed along with his clergy that God 
would please to manifest the result of 
the ill-advised prince’s enterprise. He 
opened the book of the prophets, and 
the first sentence that met his eye was, 
“ With desolation I will remove thee 
from the earth.” On the opening of 
the Epistles he found these words, 
“ For yourselves, know perfectly that 
the day of the Lord shall so come asa 
thief in the night. For when they 
shall say ‘peace and security,’ then 
shall sudden destruction come upon 
them.” TZhess. i. 5,2. The words 
found in the Gospel were these, 
“Everyone that heareth these my 
words, and doeth them not, shall be 
like a foolish man, who built his house 
upon the sand and the rain fell, and 
the floods came, and they beat upon 
that house, and it fell, and great was 
the fall thereof.” A/utth. vii. 26, 27. 

Merovee, son of Chilperie, furnished 
the other example. Having attempted 
to deprive his father of the crown, and 
being disappointed, he took sanctuary 
in the church of St. Martin of Tours. 
To relieve his ennui he entered on a 
sortes of the same kind, and placed the 
Books of Kings, the Psalter, and the 
Gospels on the shrine of the saint ; 
and having fasted and prayed three 
days proceeded to consult them. In 
the Books of Kings he came on this 
passage,—“ Inasmuch as you have 
forgotten the true God to adore 
strange gods, giving yourselves up to 
wicked and perverse things, for this 
cause the Lord your God has delivered 
you into the bands of your enemies,” 
The Psalter and the Gospel gave him 
even less consolation. Shortly after 
their forbidden researches both princes 
died miserably. The practice Seine 
continued during the reigns of all the 
princes of the line of Clovis, was ex- 
sressly denounced and interdicted by 
beans le Débonnaire in these words: 
—‘“‘Let none presume to practise di- 
vination by the Psalter, nor the Gos- 
pels, nor any other thing.” 


HOW SATURN WAS WORSHIPPED IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 

Among things of some importance 
handed down to us by our heathen 
ancestors, are others, which being now 
mere matters of custom and without 
significance in the state of society in 
which we live, might naturally be ex- 
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pected to be completely laid aside at 
any time. These are, however, the 
customs most tenaciously observed by 
the ordinary class of people. Under 
pagan rule there were, as might be ex- 
pected from the number of their divi- 
nities, many days of quasi-devotion to 
these worthies, most of them con- 
cluding with very unedifying scenes. 
The newly-converted (many of them 
influenced by mere example) could not 
afford to miss their days of enjoy- 
ment, and many days were still lost 
through the year from the ordinary 
business of life. The church autho- 
rities, after vainly striving to do 
away with these periodical abuses, 
devoted such days of active idle- 
ness to devotion under the invoca- 
tion of this or that saint. So, at all 
events, the commencement of dissi- 
tion was removed to as late an hour 
in the day as might be. Such was St. 
John’s day, which replaced a festi- 
val in honour of the sun ; and such 
was the festival of All-Saints, re- 
lacing one held for joy that the 
Cavvant labours were happily accom- 
lished. Our festivals of Christmas, 
New Year’s Day, and the Epiphany 
were certainly not instituted to dis- 
place the old saturnalia ; they merely 
occurred at the same season, and it 
was providential that it should have 
so happened. 

New-Year’s Day in France is bet- 
ter known by the name Le Jour des 
Estrennes (Day of presents) than by 
that of the circumcision. The word 
Estrennes is taken from the Latin 
adjective Strenuus (strong, vigorous 
earnest), because among the Pagans, 
with whom the custom originated 
it was understood that these presents 
were only made to estimable people 
(Viris Strenuis dabantur). So at 
least said Symmachus in the sixth of 
his epistles. The word also occurs 
in Suetonius’s life of Tiberius, gui 
prohibuit Strenarum usum ne ultra 
Calendarias Januarias exercentur 
(who forbade that they should keep 
up the custom of the Strene beyond 
the kalends (the first) of January). 
That gentlemanly emperor, Julian 
the Apostate, made a distinction be- 
tween his Christian and Pagan sol- 
diers by distributing strene to these 
latter, and accepting things from 
them in return, among which it was 
well understood that incense should 
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not be omitted. This circumstance 
is to be found in Theodoret’s Eccle- 
siastical History. The flavour of 
idolatry which veel about these 
New- Year's gifts, rendered them ob- 
noxious to the acute senses of the 
first Christian converts : hence they 
were denounced by Tertullian and 
other earnest writers. After a mere 
toleration, they got again into public 
favour when all fears of relapses had 
passed, and the last imperial cham- 
e0 of paganism had flung up his 
lood in impotent rage and despair 
against Christ’s kingdom. 
The traditions of Saturn’s kindly 
reign over a free, and equal, and 
happy people, kept up the Saturnalia 
in the end of December and the be- 
ginning of January, when to exhibit 
in the most striking form the spirit 
of the golden age, the slaves became 
masters for the nonce. This free and 
easy phase of society was well illus- 
trated on the evening corresponding 
to that of our Epiphany. A large 
cake inclosing a bean, was got ready 
and cut up into as many parts as 
there were guests. A child to whom 
the names of the company were 
known was placed under the table. 
He represented Apollo, and thus the 
king of the feast was appointed. The 
guardian of the cake, taking one of 
the pieces in his hand, cried out, 
“Phoebe ;” the child answered, “‘ Do- 
mine”; the manager then asked,— 
“To whom shall I give this piece ?’’ 
He mentioned at random anyone in 
company, and the questions and an- 
swers continued till all were provid- 
ed. Whoever found the bean in his 
portion of cake was proclaimed king 
whatever might be his social condi- 
tion, and the proceedings of himself 
and hissubjects for the rest of thenight 
were very saturnalian in character. 
The solemnity of the Nativity was 
of too engrossing an interest to allow 
of being debased by any leaven of 
paganism. The ancient French knew 
of no more cheerful, or enlivening, or 
triumphant exclamation on public, 
joyful occasions than Noe.! the 
name which designated the festival. 
Noel is probably a modification of 
nouvelle (news), Our Lord’s birth 


“being emphatically the world’s good 


tidings, and the angels making use 
of the word in their address to the 
shepherds. ° 
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THE CURFEW NOT EXCLUSIVELY THE PROPERTY 
OF WILLIAM I. 


Polydore Virgil* relates in his 
History of England that under Wil- 
liam the Conqueror the Curfew Bell 
Trung its first chimes ; he implies that 
it was a peculiar English institution. 
M. Pasquier" however recites its in- 
troduction to the citizens of Laon by 
Philip the Fair (1285-1314) for some 
unsuccessful resistance to his autho- 
rity. He deprived them of their 
corporate privileges, and permitted 
no one to be abroad in the streets 
after seven o’clock. This restriction 
was removed by Philip de Valois in 
1331. The Curfew or Couvre-feu 
was again in request in Paris in the 
troublous reign of Charles VI. So 
the evening bell which summoned 
the citizens to cover their fires was 
not peculiar to England. 


THE GIPSIES’ FIRST VISIT TO PARIS. 


We have treated at some length 
on the Gipsies (D. U. MaGazIneE, 
JULY, 1867), but are tempted never- 
theless to quote here the testimony 
of a Parisian ecclesiastic concerning 
their first visit to that city in his 
own time. His account in MS. of 
various Parisian memorabilia fell 
into the hands of M. Pasquier, who 
made considerable use of it his arch- 
seological researches. The following 
is a translation of the original French 
somewhat curtailed :— 

“The Sunday after mid-August 
(the Assumption of the Blessed Vir- 
gin) the 17th of the month, 1427, 
there came to Paris twelve penitents, 
as they called themselves, that is to 
say, one duke, one count, and ten 
men all on horseback, who said they 
were good Christians, and all from 
Lower Egypt. They said it was not 
long since the Christians had sub- 
dued them, and obliged them to be- 
come believers, putting all who re- 
fused to death. Those who were 
baptised were of high rank, and they 
aay to remain in the faith of 
Jesus Christ, and they retained their 
former rank, and their king and 


* This often quoted but little-read historian was a native of Urbino. 
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queen still continued to reign. But 
after a time, the Saracens came, and 
subjugated them, and threatened to 
put them to death if they did not 
return to their former belief. 

“ Being only new and weak Chris- 
tians, the greater part yielded, and 
became Saracens as before. But when 
this came to the ears of the Emperor 
of Germany and the King of Poland, 
and other great lords, they descended 
on them, and the poor people were 
only too ready to become Christians 
again to save their lives and their 
—— But the emperor and the 

ing and the great lords held a coun- 
cil,and then calling their chiefs before 
them, they said, ‘You have been 
guilty of too much prevarication to 
be forgiven by us. You must, there- 
fore, set out great and small, women 
and children, and obtain absolution 
from the Pope.’ This they did with 
much fatigue (moult grand peine) to 
the little ones. 

“They made a general confession 
of their sins to the Pope, and when 
he had heard their confession, after 
consulting with his council, he ordered 
them to wander seven years through 
the world, without ever sleeping in a 
bed, and for their support he ordered 
that every bishop and abbot bearing 
cross (mitred abbot ?), should one time 
give them ten livres Tournois. He 
then gave them patent letters to the 
bishops, and also his benediction. 
They had now been five years on their 
penitential journey when they came 
to Paris, on the 17th of August, 1427, 
as I said before ; that is to say, the 
twelve principal men; the common 
crowd arrived on the day of the decol- 
lation of St. John the Baptist (29th 
August). “ Howbeit they were not 
— to enter the city, but were 
odged at the chapel of St. Denys, and 


were no more in number, men, women, 
and children, than a hundred or six 


score. When they left their country 
they were a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred, but the rest had died on the 
way. Their king and queen, and all, 
hoped yet to be well off, for His Holi- 


He came to 


England in the reign of Henry VIII. on the Pope’s business, but Henry induced him to 


remain by conferring on him the Archdeaconry of Wells, 


However, he found after a 


while that the climate of Britain was too damp for his constitution, and returned home. 
His literary works consist of a History of England, in Latin, to the reign of Henry VII., 
of which an edition appeared at Basle in 1534,—De Inventorilus Rerum; an Essay on 


Prodigies, and Corrections to Gildas. 
VOL, LXXIII.— NO, CCCCXXXIII. 


The death of this writer occurred in 1555. 
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ness had promised them fertile lands; 
but first of all enjoined them to per- 
form their penance faithfully and 
loyally. 

“‘ And never before were such crowds 
seen going from Paris and St. Denys, 
and all round, for the benediction and 
to see them. All the strangers had a 
silver ring or two hanging from their 
ears ; they said it was a mark of gen- 
tility in their own country. Item, the 
men were very swarthy, with curling 
hair, and the women were the ugliest 
that could be seen anywhere, with 
flat faces, and hair as black and coarse 
as a horse’s tail. Their dress was a 
coarse robe held up by a band of 
cloth or a cord over the shoulders, 
and a poor rochét or chemise over 
that by way of ornament (the gipsy 
women have much improved in 400 
years). 

“ Never in the memory of man had 
such miserable creatures been seen in 
France. Yet there were sorcerers 
among them, who examined people’s 
palms, and predicted their future for- 
tunes, and sometimes they brought 
much content to married men, say- 
ing, ‘ Your wife will soon have an in- 
crease. However, either by plotting 
with the enemy in hell, or by their 
own great cleverness, they emptied 
the purses of the visitors to fill their 
own. I myself visited them three 


Anp now Stella was becoming all at 
once a subject of interest to many 
persons. Colonel Ingilby, that blazé 
roué, who was tired of knocking 
about the world in search of 
excitement and amusement, had all 
at once taken it into his head 
to marry and settle down, and he 
fixed his choice on Lady Mary 
Venning’s quiet, pretty niece. He 


didn’t want a gay wife, he had had 
gaiety enough to last his life; he 
didn’t want a rich wife, he was rich 
enough to marry for love, and he had 
contrived to fall in love with Stella, 
with 

whom 


quiet, unpretending Stella 
nobody noticed or carec 
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times, and must say I never sustained 
any loss, nor did any of them look 
into my palms. But the Bishop heard 
of their doings, and came, and brought 
with him a celebrated preacher, com- 
monly called the ‘Little Jacobin ; 
and he made a fine sermon to them, 
and excommunicated every one, man 
or woman, who had visited them, and 
showed their hands. So at last it was 
settled that they should depart, and 
this they did on Lady Day in Sep- 
tember (8th, Presentation of the Vir- 
gin in the temple), and travelled to- 
wards Pontoise.” 

We are as unwilling to quit our 
pleasant subject as the unappreciated 
pilgrims to leave their comfortable 
quarters in “Saint Denys.” We dare 
not recommend our readers to secure 
M. Pasquiere, and enter on deeper 
study of his remains, for the volume 
must be rather hard to be procured. 
But the student of archeological taste, 
and with timeat command, has abund- 
ance of French chronicles possessing 
all the charms of historic romance. 
He has a vast collection of interesting 
biography ; and if he is interested in 
the subjects of feudalism and chivalry 
he will find the merits and defects of 
these institutions better displayed 
than in the history of any other coun- 
try of Christendom, 


about, and to whom he had not 
spoken twenty words in his life. 

Poor Lady Laura, all her manceuv- 
ring and scheming has failed this 
time in securing her a husband, and 
she cannot conceal her chagrin ; until 
that pretty French girl appeared on 
the scene, things had gone well 
enough with her, but now everything 
was going wrong. 

“You've got a great admirer here, 
Miss Yeldham ?” sandy-haired Lady 
Laura said, coming over and seating 
herself in the window seat, where 
Stella sat working at her straw plaits. 

“Have I?” the girl answered, 
innocently lifting her great eyes 
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from her work, and looking straight 
in Lady Laura’s face. No need to 
tell her who that admirer was. She 
could guess for herself. 

“Didn’t you know?” question- 
ed Lady ura. She, too, was 
working a most lady-like dainty 
piece of work, Guipure lace, not 
rough, useful straw plaits for hats 
and baskets. 

“Do you mean Colonel Ingilby ?” 

They were alone in the long draw- 
ing-room those two, but even so 
cautious Lady Laura Pulleyne cried— 

“ Hush! someone may hear you,” 
and then, soto voce, “of course I 
mean Colonel Ingilby ; didn’t you 
know he admired you?’ 

“Yes,” she answered, quietly going 
on with her work. Honest Stella, 
who never dreamt of telling lies, or 
prevaricating, who always spoke out 
the truth, fearing no one. 

“ He intends marrying you, too.” 

“Tndeed ?” and Stella smiled. 

7 _—" Lady Mary told you so ?”’ 

O > 


“ Well, I tell you he does ; he has 
spoken to Lady Mary already.” 

Poor Stella, brave in many things, 
weak in others, she grew pale while 
she listened. 

“Oh, Lady Laura,” she said, 
“please prevent him asking me if 
you can.” 

Lady Laura paused, quite surprised, 
something in the girl’s face, some- 
thing in the very eloquence of its 
sorrow, showed her that she was in 
earnest. 

“What do you mean, child?” she 
said surprised. 

“T mean that I do not like him, 
and I cannot marry him, and I am 
afraid they all wish it, Dorcas and 
Lady Mary, I mean, and they will 
be angry with me.” 

A great sense of relief came into 
Laura’s heart. 

“No, no,” she said, “they shall 
not bully you into it ; if you are bul- 
lied about it you shall come away 
with me, poor little thing.” 

She was kind-hearted and sympa- 
thetic, and her heart moreover was 
rejoiced exceedingly. She caught 
hold of the girl's two hands and pres- 
sed them kindly. 

“Thank you,” Stella answered, 
and then their ¢éte-d-téte was in- 
terrupted, for Mr. Marsland came 
into the room. 
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“Oh! here you are, Lady Laura, 
Dorcas is hunting high and low for 
you.” 

“Tndeed! where is she ?” 

“Up stairs, she’s meditating some 
tremendous piece of gaiety, I think.” 

Laura laughed, as she gathered up 
her work, and went to join her friend. 
Had he done it on purpose? for he 
came and sat down in the vacant 

lace on the window seat beside 
tella. 

“Well,” he said, “and how are 
you, Miss Yeldham, it’s ages since 
we've had a talk.” 

Foolish Basil, doing what he had 
determined not to do, seeking the 
society of this pretty, attractive girl 
—the only woman for whom he had 
ever felt any love. 

“T want you to walk to the 
Grange with me, will you get your 
things ?” 

* Now?” 

“ Yes, this moment, or we shan’t 
have time.” 

She gathered up her work, all the 
untidy ends, and she stood up to go. 
Lithe, slender Stella, the straight, 
graceful figure that poor little buried 
Angel used to admire and envy ; 
Basil looked at her, he too admired 
beauty of form, for the mind always 
does make an impression upon the 
body, more especially in the face, and 
then he looked at her face. 

“You don’t look well,” he said, 
“vou’re losing that pretty colour of 
yours by degrees, what ails you ?” 

“ Nothing ails me,” she answered, 
laughing, and some of the old warm 
colour came rippling up to her face 
while she spoke. 

“Ts anything vexing you ?” 

She paused for a moment; she 
wouldn’t deceive him, or tell a lie. 

“Yes, something is vexing me,” 
she answered directly. 

“What is it?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“ Am I never to know ?” 

She laughed again. 

“T don’t know,” she answered, and 
then she left him, and went to pre- 
pare for her walk to the Grange. 

It was late in the day, already the 
broad gold glare of sunset was in the 
western sky, as they walked away to- 
gether down the fir-tree walk. 

“T want you to stand in judgment 
on the only picture I have ever com- 
pleted, will you ?” 

4* 
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“T am no judge.” 

She laughed, but he checked her. 

“You are judge enough to see a 
want if there is one.” 

“ Very well ; I shall try.” 

And then they walked on, out on 
the quiet road, past Miss Marjory’s 
cottage. On still. Basil was in an 
odd frame of mind to-day. 

“T have been thinking,” he said, 
“how strangely some things come 
about. Do you remember the first 
time I saw you ?” 

“ At Dover?” 

“Yes; Iseemed to know you the 
instant I saw you—your face and 
figure were as familiar to me as if I 
had known you all my life, and yet 
I know I never saw you before that 
day ; wasn’t it odd?” 

“Ve 79° 

“T felt a sort of conviction then, 
even as I feel it now, that you have 
some mysterious connexion with me 
~—you will in some way influence my 


Stella laughed. 

“ Not likely,” she said. 

He made no answer. He walked 
on beside her silently for some 
minutes, and then he said— 

“T’m an odd fellow, aint I, full of 
fancies and queer ideas ; but I think 
you understand me.” 

“T think I do.” 

“T am different from most people, 
too; I cannot take interest in their 
pursuits or amusements. I am never 
carried away by things. I verily be- 
lieve I could not feel very intensely 
about anything.” 

But Stella said— 

“No, there you make a very great 
mistake. You have more feeling 
than most people, but you have never 
os it to the test, perhaps, that is 
a oe 

He turned on her then his amused 
face, he laughed. 

“You're a great judge of human 
nature, too, it seems,” he said. “Well, 
whenever I do feel so intensely as all 
that, I shall confess it to you and re- 
mind you of your words.” 

“Very well,” she answered, laugh- 
ing too, and so the subject dropped 
between them. Light words, lightly 
spoken, remembered long after, when 
all the truth had come home to them 
both. 

Basil’s picture was a fancy one, 
drawn to please himself, taken from 
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Keats’s story of “ Madeline and Por- 
phyro,” and he called it ‘Za Belle 
Dame sans Merci.” It was standing 
leaning against the wall, against half 
a dozen other canvas squares. A 
small picture, poor in merit. The 
subject was Porphyro kneeling by 
the couch of sleeping Madeline, guitar 
in hand, singing softly his lay of 
“La Belle Dame sans Merci.” 
Through the window streamed the 
moonlight on the sleeping girl, on her 
sweet placid face and long straggling 
hair, on the table standing near, 
laden with rich fruit and flowers, on 
the earnest loving face of the lover. 
But it lacked life, that intense elo- 
quent life, which Richard knew how 
to put into every one of his lightest 
works. 

“T don’t care much for it,” she 
said. “You have some other much 
better ones.” 

And then she looked up to his 
face to readit. Even her great love 
could not rob her nature of its fear- 
less truth. 

“What's wrong with it?” he 
asked, hiding the disappointment 
which he could not help feeling. 

“ Will you be angry with me if I 
tell you?” 

“Why should I? Iasked you to 
stand in judgment upon it—I want 
only the truth from you.” 

“Then I will tell you. I think it 
is unnatural—there is a want in it.” 
“Tn fact it is a daub, a failure, and it 
had better hide its face and show it 
no more.” 

He flushed up while he spoke, im- 
patiently. He was provoked, for she 
always selected those of his pictures 
which he himself liked least. Se- 
lected them—Heaven only knows 
why; perhaps because some little 
light, or shadow, or flash of colour, 
like a sweet chord in music, touchec 
and thrilled her. It had been so with 
Dick’s pictures long ago, looking deep 
into the very soul of the picture, if it 
had one, and finding, what many 
people failed to find, the grand, pure 
genius which was in every one of his 
paintings. 

She looked up surprised at his 
quick hot manner. 

“There,” she said, “I have vexed 
you, I am sorry.” 

But Basil laughed then, perhaps a 
little ashamed of his quick temper. 

“No,” he said, “you have only 
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opened my eyes, I shan’t try my hand 
any more at painting such subjects ;” 
and he took up a big brush full of 
wet paint and drew it across the pic- 
ture—right across Madeline’s sweet 
pale face. 

“ Oh, Mr. Marsland !” Stella cried ; 
but Mr. Marsland only laughed. 

**Tt’s done now,” he said, ‘‘ there’s 
no undoing it ; wasn’t I right ?” 

* No, indeed !” 

“Why not ?” 

“You have no patience.” 

‘‘ Master Richard would never have 
done so, would he ?” 

Something in his voice, in the vague 
bitterness of his words, thrilled her, she 
looked away while she answered him. 

“He would have sat down and 
studied the picture until he found out 
the want, and then with his great 
pee he wouldn’t have minded 

eginning it all over again.” 

She said it quietly, thinking of the 
grave earnest face, and remembering 
the boy’s brave patient faith in per- 
severance. 

* He’s a wonderful fellow, I have 
no doubt,” Basil continued, “ but 
Master Dick and I would have no- 
thing incommon ; Iam not persever- 
ing, I have no patience.” 
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She sighed ; ‘‘ no more have I,” she 
said, “‘ but I suppose it grows upon 
people with trials.” 

‘* He’s too young for that, isn’t he ?” 

‘“T suppose he is.” 

** Tt was born with him very likely.” 

“Tt was, I think.” 

“ Lucky fellow !” 

Basil spoke those last words with a 
sort of bitterness again in his voice, 
he looked down into Stella’s face, 
large-eyed and intelligent, and in his 
own face there was a passion—a light 
of passion—such as the girl had never 
seen in mortal face before. When 
Cousin Dick, out of his pure unselfish 
love, had asked her to marry him, 
there had been nothing but tenderness 
in his kind young face ; another man 
stood before her now, a man who day 
by day and hour after hour was 
learning to love her in such a stron 
passionate way as gentle Richard 
could never understand. Did she guess 
anything of this then? Poor Stella! 
perhaps she did; for Basil had tell- 
tale eyes, and his manner was hot and 
quick, and his feelings got the better 
of him sometimes, and showed them- 
selves often when they had been bet- 
ter hid. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ MERRY AS A MARRIAGE BELL.” 


THERE was to be a ball at Scaris- 
brook, all the county people were 
in a state of excitement, half the 
young ladies had got new gowns for 
the occasion. 

“T have no dress,” Stella had to ac- 
knowledge, half laughing half vexed, 
when Dorcas told her— 

“Mind you look weil, Stella, I 
want you to look particularly well to- 


— 
orcas wrinkled up her smooth 
brow. 

“No dress !” why, child, you have 
never left yourself without a dress up 
to the last moment, have you none ¢” 

“My black net.” 


Again Dorcas looked vexed. 

*‘ How provoking !” she cried, “just 
when it’s so important, too.” 

The words passed unobserved, for 
Stella was thinking how the poor 
little well-worn time-honoured black 
net gown might be varnished up and 
made fashionable. 


“Tt’s not very shabby, Dorcas.” 

“Tsn’t it? well, Owen shall look at 
it, she must make it do ; but it’s very 
provoking.” 

“Your very kind, Dorcas !” 

But Dorcas didn’t wait to be 
thanked. Owen did overhaul the 
despised net gown, and such an ad- 
mirable modiste was Owen, that with 
a very small waste of time or money, 
the sober unpretending gown had as- 
sumed quite a fashionable appear- 
ance; a very pretty dress, and so 
becoming ! Miss Owen condescended 
to remark. Stella put it on, and 
stood before the cheval glass in Miss 
Venning’s room; graceful, slender 
Stella, the beauty of the dress half 
dazzled her. She looked with a sort 
of wonder at her own picture in the 
glass ; such a fair sweet picture too. 

“ Miss Yeldham wears her hair too 
plain,” Owen ventured to suggest. 

And Dorcas, half dressed, turned 
to judge. Stella’s bright _ hair 
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brushed low on her forehead, and 
sweeping away from her little ears, 
was wound into such wondrous rich 
coils at the back of her head. She 
wore no flowers—she hadn’t any. 

“So you do, Stella. Here, let 
Owen pin in some of these geraniums. 
Colonel Ingilby is a great critic of 
ladies’ dress.” And Dorcas laughed 
gaily, and Owen smiled grimly, and 
somehow all at once the pretty pic- 
ture in the cheval glass grew dim and 
plain, for the truth flashed upon 
Stella, “* they are dressing me up to 
please him /” 

“No, thank you, Owen, I shan’t 
wear anything in my hair.” 

“ Indeed you shall, Stella !” 

But Dorcas’s commanding voice 
was lost, for the girl had fled away to 
her own room, with her heart in a 
storm, and her whole passionate 
nature roused. 

“They want to sell me to him! 
they want to be rid of me! Why 
did they ever bring me here? Oh! 
Dick! Dick !” 

And the poor passionate child shut 
her two hands over her eyes to shut 
out the cruel picture. 

“Why did they ever bring me 
away ! oh why, why !” 

But she could not, like most girls, 
sit down and ease her heart by having 
a good cry. She never cried for such 
things. The tears had all been shed 
long ago over real troubles. 

Mr. Marsland and Colonel Ingilby 
took a stroll after dinner in the cool 
dusk, down the fir-tree walk, smoking, 
and they talked of many things, and 
in the end they spoke of Stella. And 
it was Colonel Tngilby who spoke, 
and what he said was only what 
many men have said to one another. 

“T love her,” he told Basil, and 
Basil never answered. They were 
standing at the gate, at the far end 
of the fir-tree walk. The willow tree 
reached down its long low branches 
over their heads, and the fir-bushes 
looked grave and stiff in the quiet 
light; without lay far wastes of silent 
brown fields, above shone multitudes 
of diamond stars. And Basil felt 
oddly, as he stood there in the pleas- 
ant cool air, with his foot resting on 
the bar of the gate while he listened, 
and while he listened, understanding 
and learning something which before 
had been but a dim, hazy dream and 
uncertainty. There was a man stand- 
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ing beside him telling him a story, 

asking a favour of him, a favour 

which he found it hard to grant, but 

in the end he did grant it, stretching 

= his hand and saying, “I will tell 
er. 

* Brilliantly handsome looked Dor- 
cas that night. In a dress like a 
fairy princess, all cloudy blue and 
silver, with her white neck and arms 
and richly-tinted face, with her gold 
hair all in a fuzz of curls, and rolls 
on the top of her head, studded 
through with diamond stars. Stella 
couldn’t helpthinking of Basil’s fairy- 
tale of the Princess and the Fairy 
Castle, while she looked at her 
cousin. 

“Don’t you dance, Miss Yeld- 
ham ?” Colonel Ingilby asked, walk- 
ing over and sitting down beside 
Stella, who sat by herself in her old 
favourite window-seat, watching the 
brilliant confusion of bright dresses 
and brighter faces dashing through 
the “ Frulingsleider ” Valse. 

“No ; I never waltz,” she answered 
shortly, not looking at him while she 
spoke, although she knew that he was 
looking at her. 

“But you dance the slow dances 
surely ?” 

Sometimes.” 

“Will you dance a quadrille with 


“With pleasure,” she answered, 
following the law set down, by which 
young ladies speak in ball-rooms. 

“Thank you,” he said, “ may it be 
the next 1?” 

“Tf you like.” 

Dorcas and Lionel Howard drifted 
by just then. Dorcas so graceful, 
such a summer cloud of dim, soft 
blue and gold ; Lionel so happy ! 

“T never waltz scarcely,” Colonel 
Ingilby said, “ it’s so seldom one can 
get a partner who can dance.” 

Stella looked at him. 

“Can’t Dorcas dance well ?” 

“Well, yes, but then Miss Ven- 
ning mightn’t care to dance all night 
with me, any more than I should 
with her.” 

“ And Lady Laura Pulleyne ?” 

“Lady Laura’s a good girl, but she 
ought no more to think of waltz- 
ing than a feather bed—she’s too 
heavy.” 

“T like her,” Stella said, following 
with her eyes, the Bishop’s daugh- 
ter; Lady Laura was not a graceful 
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dancer ; she was stout, too, and her 
sandy hair and freckles didn’t look 
well by candle-light; but Stella 
remembered that of all the hundreds 
of men and women there before her, 
Lady Laura was her only friend, the 
only person to whom she could turn 
in the trouble which seemed to be 
overtaking her. 

“Tf Colonel Ingilby asks you to 
go out on the terrace with him, 
as I think he will, mind you go, 
Stella,” Dorcas had said to the 


girl. 

“Colonel Ingilby will probably 
propose for you to-night, Stella, 
and you will accept him, of course. 
It’s the best thing for you.” Lady 
Mary Venning had called her into 
her room to say that evening. 

*T don’t like him, Aunt Mary,” 
Stella had answered, with her face 
pale to the lips, while she listened. 

“ You'll like him time enough, my 
dear. Young ladies never fall in love 
till they’re engaged.” 

“ But I don’t care to be married,” 
Stella continued. 

“My dear girl, you must be rea- 
sonable. Remember how you are 
situated—without a home of your 
own, entirely dependent on the kind- 
ness of friends. If Dorcas marries, 
she may not be able to offer you a 
home; so you see it is your duty to 
others as well as to yourself to accept 
the first advantageous offer you get, 
and Colonel Ingilby is in every way 
a most eligible match for any girl. 
You understand me I hope. It would 
be a very great pain to me if you 
were in any way to insult him; and 
now go down stairs, like a good girl ; 
you look very nice,” and Lady Mary 
stooped and kissed the girl’s pale, 
young face. 

She had spoken strongly, but then 

the occasion required strong speak- 
ing. The girl hadgot someabsurd, old- 
fashioned ideas of love into her head, 
most likely, and the sooner such ideas 
were put away the better. All these 
things made Stella, shy and sensitive 
as she was, dread meeting Colonel 
Ingilby. 
“ Well, you’ll dance the next with 
me,” he continuea, writing with a 
pencil on his card; “and in the mean 
time, while we are waiting for this 
waltz to be over, suppose we take a 
turn outside? it’s a lovely night— 
quite light” 
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Stella remembered Dorcas’s words 
—“ Tf Colonel Ingilby asks you to go 
out on the terrace with him, as I 
think-he will, mind you go.” 

But she answered him—- 

“No, Ithink it is pleasanter here.” 

He didn’t press the point ; he sat 
beside her patiently. Time enough, 
he thought. 

“Colonel Ingilby, I want you for 
a moment,” and Lady Mary Venning 
carried the Colonel away to give him 
some of her wise advice. Then Basil 
came and took his place beside 
Stella. Basil,who didn't waltz either, 
and who found a ball a very dull en- 
tertainment. 

“You look tired,” was the first 
thing he said. “You poor little 
child, you're not used to such racket- 
ing. Come out into the garden; it 
is cool and quiet there.” 

She rose at once; she was not 
afraid to trust herself with him ; he 
had nothing unpleasant to say. And 
so out they went together, out on 
the smooth mown lawn-grass; the 
rose trees were all laden with sweet, 
full-blown roses, that scented the 
air, and glistened in the moonlight. 
The streaks of light from the lamps 
within lay all along the grass, and 
the dim, muffled sound of the music 
and the voices within came stealing 
out. 

*‘T want to have a talk with you,” 
he said, “ and it’s quiet out here ; no 
one will disturb us.” 

She looked into his face then ; she 
did not distrust him ; nothing un- 
pleasant would he have to say; it 
was only one of their old quiet talks 
together ; nothing more. They walk- 
ed up and down the soft grass, by 
the rose bushes. 

“You didn’t look as if you were 
enjoying yourself,” he said. You re- 
minded me of Lord Byron’s Aurora 
Raby. You were ‘among them, but 
not of them.’ Wasn’t it so?” 

She laughed. 

“T never was at a ball before.” 

** Dorcas looks well ; doesn’t she ?” 

“ Dorcas is the queen among them 
all,” the girl answered promptly ; and 
still, while she spoke, the old jealous 
pain pierced her heart again. 

“ And some one has given her a 
wonderful bouquet. I suppose I 
— to be very jealous. Oughtn’t 


“T suppose so,” 
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** And yet I’m not, strange to say. 
They become her, and I’m satisfied.” 

“ Beautiful flowers become beauti- 
ful people,” Stella said, and she 
smiled while she spoke—pleased, she 
scarcely knew why, that Basil could 
not find it in his he to be jealous 
of Dorcas. 

“You shall have a rose,” he said 
suddenly ; “you have nothing but 
that wonderful hair of yours, plain 
as ever,” and while he spoke he step- 
ped up to one of the standard trees, 
and plucked a bright, full-blown, 
crimson rose. 

“Oh, no,” she said ; “not for me ; 
I'm better without it.” 

“Tm the best judge of that ; turn 
your head.” 

She obeyed him mechanically, as 
she had grown to obey in all small 
things. 

He stuck it in, high up among the 
bright, soft hair. 

“There !” he cried, “its such an 
improvement, you don’t know.” 

“You're like Tennyson’s Lady 
Clare, 

“With a single rose in her hair.” 


“ Don’t you remember ?” 

She laughed, but the rose, like his 
love, was misplaced, and when she 
turned her head it fell rustling to the 
ground, and fell to pieces. 

He picked it up with a little sigh, 
gathering the stalk and leaves to- 
gether. 

“T’m unfortunate in my gifts, I’m 
afraid,” he said. “I only spoil what 
I try to improve; we'll leave the 
roses alone.” 

The music of the quadrille, which 
Colonel Ingilby had asked her for, 
was sounding, but Stella didn’t mind 
that now. 

She and Basil went and sat down 
on the stone balustrade at the foot of 
the grass terrace. 

“T have a great deal to say to you,” 
he said, “and I scarcely know how 
to begin.” ; 

Still no tremor of uneasiness came 
to her ; she sat, not speaking, satis- 
fied to sit on there patiently, because 
she was near him. For many minutes 
they sat so, in the still, pleasant 
night. A sense of deep, sweet quiet 
seemed to hover about her; it 
needed not that sle should exert 
herself to be agreeable and entertain- 
ing. If Basil was silent, he meant 
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her to be silent too. A sense of 
relief had come to Stella in those few 
minutes. For days gone by there 
had been a ghost haunting her—the 
ghost of a great trouble—which was 
slowly creeping upon her, and seemed 
to be her fate. In the silence and 
quiet she could review it all now, 
looking back on what had been, and 
forward to what was best—back into 
the old dim past, forward into the 
long, weary future. 

Basil looked up to the face of the 
“ soft half-moon,” and then at her 
face, also quiet and sad ; for in the 
gentle pathos of the hour the girl’s 
thoughts had gone back into the 
dead years, whither no one could 
follow. “I will tell her!” he had 
promised Ingilby. Tell her what ?— 
a love story, and that love story not 
his own; plead a cause, and that 
cause against himself. And Basil 
knew all this now ; he had learnt it 
while he promised to plead for 
another ; but he couldn’t help him- 
self, he daren’t speak for himself, 
although all through that weary day 
his heart had been telling him, “ I 
love her, and I shall never love 
another woman.” 

“Stella,” he said, suddenly, “I 
have something to tell you.” 

His voice, the words, a dim, faint 
hope in her heart that seemed almost 
to crush the life out of it, all sealed 
her lips ; she couldn’t answer him. 
It came so suddenly, could it be?— 
had she been shutting her eyes to it 
all along !—was Basi! her lover, and 
not Dorcas’s? But no. 

“T may call you Stella, mayn’t I, 
we have been such good friends.” 

But no answer came. She might 
have been a statue, so still she sat. 
_ And dear friends we must always 


Still not a word, not a move. He 
sat quite close to her, so close that 
his coat rubbed her arm. 

“And what I have to tell you is, 
that Colonel Ingilby loves you, and 
wants to marry you; he asked me to 
tell you so.” 

And this was how Basil told his 
story, eloquent Basil ! who could use 
such fine words when he chose. 

Stella had her share of pride. 
No woman is perfect without such 
righteous pride. She flushed up 
crimson, her deep, clear eyes flashed 
suddenly—that was all then! this 
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the end! Her foolish, foolish love ! 
Where was it? A broken toy. A 
sigh sobbed out into the night that 
no one heard—a few bitter, passion- 
ate tears shed all alone. He had 
flirted with her, making her love 
him, for so her passionate heart 
told her then, recording every little 
word, and look, and action, and ex- 
aggerating themall. He had amused 


himself with her for a little while, 
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trifling with all her best, strongest 
feelings; and now, tired of her, he 
waited to show her how ready he was 
to part her. 

“ And if he does, why didn’t he ask 
me himself?” she cried passionately, 
slipping from her seat on the stone 
rail, and standing there in the pale, 
uncertain light, white-faced, with a 
strange agony on her face and voice. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


NOTHING NEW. 


BasIL had no answer to give ; per- 
haps he had never put the question 
to himself, he had been so curious to 
know how it was all to end. 

He sat looking at the girl before 
him ; he heard her passionate voice 
as it were upbraiding him, but no 
words could he give in answer; if he 
spoke to her at all, the words must 
be such as he had better let be; for 
he loved her then, all the more 
warmly, all the more tenderly, as he 
saw her in trouble and doubt, stand- 
ing there alone, a poor young soul all 
alone in the world—with all her own 
life to shape, and all her own little 
battles to fight by herself unaided. 
He was strong, as she was weak, 
and all that was noble and generous 
in his nature was touched as he sat 
there looking on her, but not daring 
to speak to her. 

ou mustn’t be angry with me,” 
he said at last very gently; “it is all 
no fault of mine; I couldn’t refuse 
to tell you. Only answer me this— 
do you love him ?” 

He, too, was standing then, and 
he asked his question eagerly, and 
while he waited for her answer he 
reached out his hands and caught 
both hers, and held them tight 
clasped in his own. 

“Tell me that, Stella, do you love 
him ?” 

But she drew back from him, then 

ane she plucked back her 
Louie from him. 

“You have no right to ask me 
such questions !’”’ she said hotly. 

He let her stand there ; he didn’t 
try to regain ossession of ‘her hands; 
he stood looking at her. He too 
could be impatient sometimes; he, 
too, could be quick and passionate, 


but not with her. Something in 
his face spoke all this perhaps, 
for Stella spoke no more angry 
words. 

“ Forgive me,” he said very gently. 
“T dare say I have been to blame, 
but I did it all for your good. Will 
you believe me ?” 

She put away all anger from her 
then; she put out her hand to him of 
her own accord. 

“Yes, I know,” she acknowledged 
softly’; “it was I who was wrong.” 

And then, all at once, she broke out 
crying. Crying and sobbing, andallthe 
anger, and all the bitterness melted 
away while she cried. It was hard 
for Basil to see her so. Loving her, 
as he now acknowledged to himself 
that he did love her honestly, and 
not be able to catch her in his arms, 
and hold her to his heart, and offer 
her himself instead of some one else; 
but all that was impossible, wholly 
and entirely impossible; honour, duty, 
self-respect, everything that an 
honourable man holds most dear 
withheld him, but he took the hand, 
and he held it, and spoke kindly— 

“ My poor little child! Poor little 
Stella!’ over and over again, as he 
might have done to a child in dis- 
tress. And she felt this, but the 
old bitter pride was gone; the 
old hard pride that would have 
made her snatch away her hand, 
was dead and gone. She let him 

speak so to her, she let him stand 
t 1ere ; but all the while something 
seemed whispering in her heart 

—“Tt is all over—over and done— 
the dream that was half real, it is 
finished |” 

Slowly all the passion died away, 
melting away in those unhappy 








tears softening into a quiet, still 
sorrow—dying out altogether. 

“Stella ?” 

“Mr. Marsland.” 

“ Have you forgiven me ?” 

“There is nothing to forgive.” 

“Will you answer me one ques- 
tion ?” 

“ What is that ?’ she asked, quite 
subdued now; quite humbled. 

- Do you love Ingilby ” 


“ And you will not marry him ?” 

“No; certainly not.” 

A long pause ; and still he held 
the poor little hand; still he looked 
down on the sweet sad face seen in 
the moonlight. 

“ Stella?” 

“Well, Mr. Marsland ?”’ 

“Don’t call me that; call me 
Basil.” 

No answer. 

“ Well, Stella ?” 

Still no answer. 

“ Will you call it me ?” she looked 


p. 

“ No, I cannot.” 

“Why, what prevents you ?” 

Full into his face she looked then; 
into the brave, honest face which 
she had grown to trust as well as to 
love; not doubting him, only search- 
ing for and studying something which 
she knew she would find in it. 

“ Would it be a very great crime ?” 
he asked bitterly, looking sadly with 
those earnest = of his, “is there 
any harm in it ?” 

“No,” she answered promptly. 

“Well, say it, then ?” 

“ Basil.” 


And her heart gave a bound 
while she spoke the name—although 
it came quite naturally to her—gave 
a bound, and then seemed to sink 
altogether. A sad, weary weight. 

“T wanted you to say it—I wanted 
to hear it from your lips, it’s nota 

retty name, is it? And yet, Stella, 
’m sure you like it ?” 

He said it with a sort of confidence 
not faltering over the words. But she 
made him no answer. 

“T asked you to say it to-night, be- 
cause I may not have the chance 
again for many a long day. I am 
going away, going abroad for a while ; 
it is better for many reasons, I think 
—for one especially.” 

He was speaking shortly, catching 
at the words as it were. 


“derful discovery ! 
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“ And so—and so, Stella, we must 
not quarrel to-night, we have been 
such friends all along——” 

Here he broke off, perhaps he 
— trust himself to speak more 
then. 

But never a word spoke Stella ; 
words wouldn’t come ; thoughts 
scarcely found a place among the vague 
terrible confusion in her brain. Basil 
going ! Basil leaving her friendless ! 
All the world seemed to darken, and 
close in, and grow empty for her. 

“Why should you go ?” she asked, 
and the voice almost startled her, it 
was so unlike the old, soft, musical 
voice, so strange and harsh. Again 
she looked up with those deep eyes of 
hers, the earnest clever eyes, and in 
them he saw revealed the real wo- 
manly soul, the pure, womanly soul, 
patient and loving ; but sensitive and 
strong in its own dignity and righteous 
pride. All the more he loved her 
then, loving for what was noble and 
perfect, and unchangable in her, the 

erms of a love which any man might 
: proud to accept. 

“T am going,” he said slowly, “ be- 
cause it is my duty to go—some day 
I may tell you my reason—but I think 
I am right ; God sees me, and knows 
my heart if I am wrong ; but I have 
thought over it all, and tried to judge 
for myself.” 

If he had meant to be honest with 
Dorcas the determination had broken 
down. Ifhe had meant only to say 
Good-bye to Stella, as friends, the in- 
tention had miserably given way. He 
still held her hands tight locked in 
his own. He still stood so close to 
her that every breath he breathed 
fanned her face. Suddenly he stooped 
down,.and looked full into her eyes. 

“ Stella, will you miss me ?” 

“You know I will.” 

She didn’t know why she spoke ; it 
was as though her heart spoke for her, 
ignoring all reason or right of patience 
and justice. No 4 of injured 
Dorcas came to reproach her ; every- 
thing was forgotten in those few 
blessed moments. 

Basil loved her ; Stella knew it as 
surely as though he had told her so— 
loved her and not Dorcas! Oh, won- 
The vague wild 
dream realized at last. Basil loved 
her ; and still the knowledge brought 
with it only pain—only disappointment 
and pain—it al] seemed so Septem 
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Surely there is something in this 
world amiss, some great mainspring 
broken, or never finished, for there is 
nothing perfect or complete. Hold 
hands, exchange kiss for kiss, speak 
all that is in your hearts, give utter- 
ance to it all, all that is sweet and 
kindly, and loving ; improve the short, 
short hour, for the time cometh when 
the poor heart shall tremble no more ; 
when the lips shall be sealed, and the 
life gone out for ever, with all its 
world of loves, and hopes, and tender 
thoughts. 

Basil looked down upon her ; like 
one in a dream he saw her pale pretty 
face, and slender figure in the moon- 
light ; he was letting slip a great 
chance of happiness ; letting go, per- 
haps, the fairest chance he had ever 
had of perfect happiness. But look- 
ing down upon her he could not be 
sure that the girl’s preference and 
friendship for him, in any way, 
bordered on love; and he was so 
proud, so hotly proud, that he would 
not risk the chance. 

* Let us go back to the house now,” 
Stella said ; she was willing to help 
him in his difficulty. He is going 
away that he may learn to unlove me, 
she thought, and she was right. 

“Tf you wish,” he answered ; and 
then they walked back over the still 
moonlit grass, and all the while Basil 
was congratulating himself that he 
had been so strong of purpose, not be- 
traying, in any one little way, his 
great unselfish love for the friendless 
girl at his side. Time enough for 
that ! time enough when he and Dor- 
cas understood each other, not before. 

Back to the gay drawing-room, 
bright with waxlights, and gay 
dresses, and happy young faces ; how 
like a dream it ail seemed to Stella, 
as she and Basil walked in through 
the French window. Dorcas was 
dancing a quadrille with Colonel In- 
gilby. She stood at the far end of the 
room, radiant, smiling, snowy-necked. 
Stella would have liked to shut her 
eyes on that sweet picture and for- 
get it. : 

“The quadrille is just over, and I 
must dance with Dorcas afterwards. 
Where will you be ?” 

Stella’s dream took wing then. 

“T don’t know—here—any where.” 

Basil looked down _ her: poor 
pale-faced pretty child! Unfortu- 
nate, it seemed that their friendship 
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was so near its close, for she looked 
very scared and lonely, standing there 
under the bold glare of the lights 
with many eyes fixed on her sad 
face ; he turned away shortly. 

“T shall see you again,” was all he 
said, and then he strode away across 
the room to speak to Dorcas. 
Stella stood by the window alone, 
she watched him walk away, tall 
and stately, a king among those other 
men ; all at once he had changed to 
her, the old hero-worship had given 

lace to a great yearning love. He 
ooked ill and anxious, and like a man 
in trouble. 

“Not dancing either, Miss Yeld- 
ham?” AndStella, lookinground,saw 
Lady Laura’s good-natured face look- 
ing upat her from a low prie dieu 
near the window. 

“T was engaged to dance with 
Colonel Ingilby, but I see he is danc- 
ing with Miss Venning instead,” 
Stella answered, letting her eyes 
wander away once again to that 
group at the other side of the room. 

“T assure you he waited for you 
ever so long, and hunted all the 
rooms and looked quite heart-broken 
when he heard that his charming 
partner had absconded with sucha 
very inferior person as Mr. Basil 
Marsland, he’s only trying to drown 
dull care in this quadrille with 
Dorcas.” 

But Stella’s great eyes filled up 
with tears then. 

“Don’t, oh don’t!” she cried bit- 
terly, “you mustn’t joke about that, 
I am so miserable.” 

And the foolish little soul turned 
her face to the window to hide the 
anguish which was in it. 

ady Laura glanced at her anx- 


— 
“ Has anything pauponed to dis- 


tress you?” she asked kindly, “ be- 
cause remember I am your friend, my 
child, and I won’t have you bullied.” 

Stella turned to her. 

“Yes,” she answered, “ somethin 
very unpleasant hashappened me, an 
—and oh! Lady Laura,I wish I was 
away from here, I am so miserable.” 

dy Laura reached out her hand, 
and took Stella and drew her down 
gently near her on another low chair, 
and said very kindly— 

“T won't ask what your trouble is, 
my poor little girl, but I haven't 
forgotten my promise, and if you like 
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to come up to town with me the day 
after to-morrow I shall take you, and 
keep you quietly until all this has 
blown over—will you come ?” 

“You are too good to me,” the girl 
answered ; “I will go with you, if I 
am allowed.” 

“Very well then, that is settled. 
I won’t have you bullied, I’ll take 
care of you.” 

All the rest of that evening seemed 
to drag along, wearing itself out so 
wearily—people looked at her, some 

entlemen spoke to her, and asked 

er to dance, but in spirit she was 
alone. 

“ Everyone is going,” Lady Laura 
said to Stella, “but I shall see you 
afterwards; cometo my room.” 

And; then she passed on, leaning 
on Colonel Ingilby’s arm, and Stella 
was left to talk to a tall gawky youth 
who was too shy to speak to anyone 
else. Everyone was going, Basil was 
going—she saw him shake hands 
with Lady Mary, and then turn to 
look for Dorcas—and Stella said sud- 
denly to the gawky youth— 

* Oh—Mr.—Mr.—would you mind 
looking for my fan in the long draw- 
ing-room, I think I left it there after 
the last dance.” 

It was the first little bit of decep- 
tion which Stella had ever indulged 
in, but the gawky youth was all de- 
votion. 

“Fan ? oh, certainly—only too de- 
lighted.” 

And then he moved off to execute 
the commission. No one was lookin 
at her then. She turned and glided 
out by the window, out on the terrace 









Crerepinc back to the house as 
uietly as possible, Stella came quite 
close to the drawing-room window 
through which she had made her 
exit some twenty minutes back 
empty now of all the gay faces an 
dresses ; the waxlights were burn- 
ing still, the last to be put out. No 
one is there, Stella thinks, and she is 
just going to step into the reom when 
a voice close to the window, inside, 


speaks, saying — 
PIE ou didn’t care for me you 


wouldn't have taken my flowers and 
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of grass. The gray of morning was 
just beginning to steal into the sky ; 
in the distant woods the birds were 
breaking into song: the pale still 
night was giving way to the morning. 

So still and soft the night was ; no 
cold harsh breath made her shiver, 
although her neck and arms were 
bare. She ran lightly over the grass, 
and down the fir-tree walk, never 
pausing until she came to the little 
iron gate which opened on the road. 
There she stopped, out of breath. 
The dull light in the sky made every- 
thing look dusk and shadowy. She 
had come there to stand under shelter 
of the trees, where no one could see 
her, that she might see Aim pass : 
that she might look upon his face 
once again, and take a sort of fare- 
well of him. She hadn’t long to wait 
until the sound of wheels on the hard 
road made her shrink in closer among 
the evergreens and bushes. Just to 
see him pass, that was all. He drove 
by at a walk, thinking all the time. 
Only once, when he passed the little 
iron gate, did he lift his eyes over the 
low forest of firs to the gray castle— 
the kind gray eyes, full of sadness. 
Stella’s heart stood still within her 
while she looked, and then he drove 
on and was gone. That was all the 
leave-taking she wanted. Another 
day and she would be far away, and 
she didn’t care to trust herself to 
speak a farewell. It was all over in 


a very few minutes and Basil out of 

sight, and then she turned and went 

back to the house—slowly, with lag- 
ing steps, and a heavy weight on 
er uvart. 


worn them all the evening—that is 
what I mean.” 

Stella turns her face towards the 
other window, which she had passed 
without looking at. Two figures are 
standing in it; so close they stand 
that the lady’s dress is half out among 
the rose leaves. A gentleman and a 
lady, and he it is who has just 
spoken, and he is holding her hand 
and looking into her face, which Stella 
cannot see, because it is turned away. 
She must have trod very softly over 
the grass just now not to have dis- 
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turbed them. The ~~ | is Dorcas “It’s almost morning now, and 
Venning, the gentleman, Lionel How- your seeing ghosts and visions makes 
ard. me think you ought to be in your 
Stella was not what yore call a bed long ago, come along.” 
“sharp girl ;’ a hundredsmall things And Dorcas led the way, sailing 
might have passed her unnoticed or out queen-like; surely such a goddess 
not understood ; she had no talent aad not be capable of telling a lie. 
for imagining romances or drawing It wasodd; but all the other ladies 
out stories, because such things had were in their rooms. Kitty peeped 
always been so far removed from her, out of her door as they passed, insuch 
but now she stands open-eyed tosee a charming negligé, a pink dressing- 
Dorcas standing there with Lionel— gown, and a mop of dark curls down 
Dorcas, who is engaged to Basil, her back. 
allowing another man to hold her “Come in Dorcas—come here, dar- 
hand and speak so strangely to her. ling, we must have our chat, as 
The still night air seemed all at once usual, just as if there had been no 
to grow heavy and dense, the scent call—come in.” 
of the roses, like the perfume from And Princess Dorcas, pale-faced, 
some censer, wafted near, grew op- silent, with a wax taper in her 
pressive and stifling to the girl who hand, slided in, a Ja Lady Macbeth, 
stood outside in the garden; she and the door was shut upon Stella. 
couldn’t believe her eyes ; she putout Slowly Stella wound her way to her 
her hand and touched the wail and own quiet little room. She didn’t feel 
the leaves. The rustle potens reached inclined to avail herself of Lady Lau- 
Dorcas, for she started,snatchedaway ra’s invitation to pay her a nocturnal 
her hand, while she turned her face, visit. She felt like a person walking 
pale and scared, to see who was out- in a dream; a hundred odd forms 
side—just the dim shadow of the lit- and shapes all about her. Whenshe 


tle figure standing out there. reached her own room at last, she 
Dorcas called— shut the door and locked it, and 
** Who's there ?” went and sat down to collect her 
“Tt’s I—Estelle.” thoughts. Her farewell of Basil—his 
“Why, Estelle, what are youdoing words and looks, and the anguish 
there ?” which was in her own heart all made 


“T have been out nearly half an her feel dazed and sorry. A sweet 
hour. I have been all down the dream was dispelled—a spell broken ; 
walk and back again.” henceforth the world must go up and 

It took a good deal to put Dorcas down its course, and her life never 
out ; but she peered anxiously into know the blessing of being loved. It 
the face which was outside. The seemed as if her life had run all its 
wax-lights streamed upon it, and course of happiness, and that the 
cheval it pale and startled; and hereafter was a great blank, with no 
Lionel! Why, there was no Lionel more hope in it. 
at all. Only Dorcas, quite alone, The moon shone clear and full on 
standing with her bouquet in her the sea and rocks, and little grass 
hand, looking a little pale. _. garden, and all was so still and quiet; 

“TI thought, I was sure ; yes, did she looked out over it all, and thought 
see Mr. Howard here just now.” —_—_off all the new things which that day 

Estelle spokedoubtfully,for, peering had brought her, till one by one the 
round the room, there was no one. big tears fell heavily from her eyes, 

“Mr. Howard? Oh, no, he’s gone and wet her face, and fell down upon 
with the other gentlemen to smoke her hands. Sea and sky in such infi- 
in the billiard-room.” ; nite largeness—the countless little 

“Dorcas, I’m quite certain I saw waves of silver below, in the water ; 
him here one minute ago,” Stella above, in the sky ; and it all seemed 
answered, in a sort of awe. to show her how small and _ finite 

“Don’t be a fool, child! I tell you were her little troubles, how level and 
he’s not here.” even, in comparison with such vast- 

And Dorcas, quite herself again, ness of unknown things. 
frowned and stamped her foot; cer- “T will go away, and forget him. 
tain signs that she was annoyed by I will never return to Scarisbrook; 
Stella’s contradiction. if I have to be a governess or a beg- 
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gar, I shall never come back here 
again.” 

And in her heart she thanked God 
that such going away was in her 
power. Never to return—never to 
see Scarisbrook and Basil again. It 
pained her to think so; but she was 
determined it should be so. She had 
made one grave mistake—a mistake, 
which hundreds have made before 
her—loving something which was out 
of her reach, and out of the way of 
her life. Such is the world’s old trial, 
handed down from generation to ge- 
neration. Ifwe love only that which 
we ought to love, then have we 
gained, not lost; but oh, for the hun- 
dreds of hearts which are filled to 
overflowing with unrequited love— 
the hundreds of tender yearning 
hearts, which are filled to bursting 
with unrequited, unspoken love.” 

“What a fool I am,” the girl cried 
passionately, sitting looking out into 
the dead still night. ‘What a fool 
to imagine that he could ever learn 
to love me while Dorcas is near, 
and yet I could make him happy; I 
know I could, and Dorcas cannot.” 
and that one great word “fool” 
seemed written everywhere in glaring 
letters of fire, in the sea and sky. 
“ He is jealous of Dorcas; that is it— 
that is all.”” And yet, thinking still, 
she had to acknowledge to herself 
that Basil had been to her more kind, 
more attentive than there was any 
need he should be, and the thought 
made her angry. She didn’t heed how 
the night passed over, and the morn- 
ing stole in, gray and chill, with gusts 
of wind. he sea was swelling 
and tossing itself into white foam, 
Tushing up among the rocks, and 
dashing spray high into the air. The 
windows of the octagon room shook 
in their frames, and the wind cried 
like a living thing in pain, and Stella 
remembered Basil’s song, “‘ A/iserere 
Domini.” The storm without was 
like the storm in her own heart, and 
its violence soothed her. Farewell to 
Scarisbrook—to the wild sea and 


rocks, and dim ships, for the ship 
with her fortune had not come in 
yet-—had never even come into sight. 
“Tf they try to prevent me, I vo 
So 


run away ; I cannot live here.” 
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the passionate girl cried, leaning there 


in the cold, gray morning, with a 
hundred unkind, bitter thoughts in 
her mind, and a hundred vague, dim 

lans for a future, rising like ghosts 

efore her. Up and down the world, 
np and down; all “down,” very 
likely, and no “up,” in search of a 
home- a new home, in a new place, 
with new faces there to begin a new 
life altogether, learning to live down 
the old one, which had all been so 
unfortunate. 

“And you have refused him, Es- 
telle ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Mary.” 

“You are a little fool, then 

Stella made no answer, she only 
stood with her head bent, and tears 
swelling up in her eyes. 

“You have done very wrongly and 
foolishly ; you have thrown away the 
best chance you will ever get. You 
had better think it over first, while 
you are away in London, you can 
think it over and give him his answer 
when you return ; girls never know 
their own minds.” 

Stella didn’t interrupt ; she listened 
patiently, standing like a child receiv- 
ing a scolding, quietly and submis- 
sively, but with a firm hard purpose 
in her heart. 

“‘ May I tell him so, may I ask him 
to wait, Estelle ?” 

“No, Aunt Mary, I could not give 
him another answer ever; I have 
thought over it and made up my 
mind.” 

Lady Mary was angry, it was a 
bitter disappointment, as well as a 
most unaccountable piece of folly on 
the part of a penniless girl like Stella. 

“You are a fool, Estelle, and you 
will live to regret this. You may go 
now.” 
And Stella went out from her aunt’s 
presence feeling like a child in dis- 
grace. She had never had it ingrafted 
mto her that her face was her fortune, 
and that she must trade upon it ; as so 
many other girls born in poverty have, 
and her heart went out to the old 
dead life, when such romances were 
only stories read out of old books, 
only fairy-tales belonging to other 
worlds. 


? 


. 
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NEW WAYS. 


Att day in the train : how her head 
ached. Stella couldn’t read or work 
quietly, her mind was all disturbed, 
her heart in a storm of regret. Lady 
Laura was deep in a novel, the Bishop 
in a newspaper—a fat old lady was 
asleep opposite her—and a thin gen- 
tleman with a bald head was discus- 
sing politics with another gentleman 
with a beard and a foreign accent. It 
all seemed like a dream. Stella, 
looking back over the last two days, 
could only remember, in a confused 
way, Lady Laura telling her that her 
aunt was quite willing she should go 
if she wished it. “Only for a little 
while,” Lady Laura had said; but 
Stella listening felt “for ever!” For 
she was so determined never to come 
back to Scarisbrook, or see Basil 
Marsland again. 

For two days after the ball at Sca- 
risbrook Mr. Marsland didn’t go to 
the castle. On the third day, when 
he did go, he went riding. Kitty 
Howard was at the door waiting for 
some one. 

“ Lady Laura and the Bishop left 
us yesterday,’ Miss Howard said, 
talking to Basil in the hall. 

“ {indeed |” 

“Yes; and Miss Yeldham went 
with them.” 

“Miss Yeldham ?” 

“Yes; wasn’t it an odd fancy of 
Laura’s; but she would have her.” 

Basil didn’t want to know how it 
all came about, he only thought “’Tis 
better as it is.’ But he went home 
to his lonely house, with a weight at 
his heart. He stood in the one but 
it all seemed bare and empty. There 
stood the picture which she had 
looked upon, the picture which he had 
spoiled with his own impatient hand. 

“ Stella, Stella, I didn’t know how 
much I loved you until now. Oh, 
Stella! oh, darling, come back to me !” 

But only the bare walls answered 
back the name, and the cold picture 
faces smiled down on the form of the 
man as he sat, his face buried in his 
hands and his head bowed down in 
anguish. 


" In London at last : half the ‘hight 


Stella lay awake, tired after her jour- 
ney, still the sound of cabs and car- 
riages and hurrying footsteps kept 
her awake. She lay with her head 
on the pillow, and her sad eyes long 
open in the dark, reviewing every- 
thing and everyone. 

She owed a great debt of gratitude 
to Lady Laura Pulleyne; for had not 
everyone at Scarisbrook looked coldly 
on her those last two days? Dorcas 
avoiding her, offended with her for 
something which she had done uncon- 
sciously—nothing that she could re- 
member, for she had long ago for- 
gotten that little scene in the ball- 
room window; but Dorcas was quite 
changed. And Lady Mary? Would 
she ever forgive her for refusing to 
marry Colonel Ingilby, that bon 
parti, and aristocratic alliance ? 
No; she thought not. What was to 
become of her? Was she always to 
roam up and down the world, seeking 
for a home among strangers? It was 
a bitter thought.’ “I will write to 
Dick,” she thought, “he will advise 
me what is best, but I cannot return 
to Scarisbrook.” But when the morn- 
ing came that writing to Dick seemed 
a harder task—to worry Dick, to call 
him away from his studies, such fatal 
things, might it not put him off his 
work altogether ; for things were be- 
ginning to look up with Richard, and 
men thought well of him as a rising 

oung genius. No; Dick must not 

now any of these poor little troubles, 
he has his way to make in the world, 
his fortune to get, and then? Why 
Stella, thinking of that time, could 
only say to herself, “that can never 
be now !” 


“The Dean and Gracey are coming 
to see us to-day, Aunt Cherry,” Lady 
Laura said, reading her letters at the 
breakfast-table. 

“ Aunt Cherry ” was an invalid, a 
sister-in-law of the Bishop’s, a rich 
relation, and consequently a person 


of consequence in the family. Lady 
Laura was respectful to her; the 
Bishop, a mild man, was afraid of 
her, and the servants hated her, for 
Aunt Cherry had a temper and a will 
of her own, and thousands of pounds 
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to leave to whoever she pleased at 
her death. 

“ Pleasant intelligence!” Aunt 
Cherry barked, in a way which was 
peculiar to her. She sat at the head 
of the Bishop’s table, pouring out 
tea, with a shawl over her shoulders, 
wadding in_ her ears, and a peculiar 
expression in her face, as if a pin 
was running into her somewhere, 
and slowly goading her to madness. 
No one knew what Aunt Cherry’s 
maladies were, but she was never 
really well, at least she imagined so. 

“T suppose we should ask them to 
dinner,” the Bishop ventured, toying 
nervously with a slice of tongue on 
his plate. 

“ Pray, why ?” Miss Cherry barked 
again, looking with small pale eyes 
sternly across the table at her bro- 
ther-in-law. 

“ Well, dear, I only say I think we 
ought. I was very glad to dine at 
his table long ago.” 

Here Aunt Cherry actually gavea 
snort such as war-horses give when 
they scent the battle afar off. 

“T should like to know, Herbert, 
what was the use of your ever hav- 
ing married a countess, or being 
created a bishop ? You have no more 
pride or dignity than this teapot,” 
and she rapped her sharp knuck- 
les once or twice on the handle of a 
teapot—not a proud teapot by any 
means, but one which looked as if 
constant standing before Aunt Cherry 
had made it humble, and broken its 
spirit if it ever had any. 

The Bishop never quarrelled ; he 
was a mild, simple man. Perhaps 
at times, in his inmost soul, as he 
looked at his kind, old friend, the 
dean, his elder and superior long ago, 
there came vague longings in his 
soul to be back again in that time 
when he had found pleasure in the 
society of that good, simple Christian 
minister, when they two had walked 
and talked together, treading the 
same ways ; but it seems the way of 
some lives to climb the heights, and 
seek the upper places, and of others 
to lie in the valleys and quiet se- 
cluded spots. One was a bishop 


now, and the other only what he had . 


been twenty years ago—a dean. The 
world had gone up with one, and 
come to a standstill with the other, 
that was all. 
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Stella had been three days in 
London with the Bishop and Aunt 
Cherry and Lady Laura—three dull 
days, in a dull, stately house, luxuri- 
ous as a palace. It possessed modern 
statues and antiques, pictures and 
bronzes, curiosities of art, choice 
paintings, copies from the old mas- 
ters, pictures by Millais and Hook, 
a Madonna face which Stella is fami- 
liar with, which she has seen many 
times in a foreign city—one above 
the others dear, one that Dick 
used to admire—that half the world 
has learned toadmire—Raphael’s tru- 
est, tenderest picture-face. She liked 
to look up at the sweet, noble face, 
and think that long ago, hundreds of 
years ago, those quiet eyes had wept 
tears—real human tears—had watch- 
ed over alittle lowly cot in Nazareth, 
and smiled out love on a baby sleep- 
ing there. Stella never looked at 
pictures as if they were only so much 
paint and colour, but she liked them 
to live for her ; they were unfinish- 
ed, poor pictures if they did not hold 
such life. Sitting by the window, 
she could see that face like a 
friend’s face watching her ; the great 
dove eyes seemed to smile ancient 
kindnesses on her. Oh, that the lips 
could speak a little! Oh, that the 
slender hands might stretch out to 
her! Oh, that all people were not 
so many bloodless, heartless pictures 
and statues! Life might be somuch 
brighter and fairer were it otherwise. 
Laura was out half the day, and 
every evening. The Bishop and his 
step-daughter dined out, and left 
Stella to a téte-d-téte dinner with 
Miss Cherry ‘'ynte. How Stella 
dreaded those meals, and the pain of 
conversing through them. 
“T suppose you sing ?” Miss Tynte 
would question, and Stella answer- 


ng-— 
“No,” would feel how ignorant she 
was. 

“You play, then?” 

“ Yes, a little.” 

oe dawning. 

“You paint and diaw, too. 

“ Yes, a little.” 

“And you read,” _ “pe. 

“ Yes, a great deal.” 

Perhaps the answers were more 
satisfactory than the girl thought, 
for Miss Cherry seemed to remember 
her accomplishments when they went 
to the drawing-room, and asked her 
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to play a great, grand piano, one 
very unlike the poor little jangling 
instrument in her study at Scaris- 
brooke. She played many things, 
wondering that the only comment 
Miss Tynte made upon each piece 
was, “goon.” When it was finished, 
all the grand old pieces over again, 
when at last she paused, and there 
was no “goon,” she rose to leave the 
instrument, and saw that Aunt Cher- 
ry was asleep. She only glided over 
to her place by the fire, and looked 
up at the Madonna face, which seem- 
ed to smile. 

“Aunt Cherry has taken quite a 
fancy to you,” Lady Laura said to 
Stella, standing beside her at the 
drawing-room window. Stella look- 
ed up surprised. 

“To me, Lady Laura ?” 

“Yes, to you, and she means to 
ask you if you will go to Germany 
with her; she is ordered to drink the 
waters there. You'll go, of course?” 

“ Are you going ?” 

“ Certainly not, if I can get anyone 
to take the duty for me.” 

“Do you wish me to go?” 

“Tt would be very kind of you if 
you would.” 

“ Notkind, only grateful—you have 
been so good to me,” the girl said, 
remembering that one great act of 
kindness, the taking of her away 
from Scarisbrook and Basil’s danger- 
ous company. 

Lady Laura only answered kindly— 

“Oh,no; not at all. I ‘am very 
glad to have you, and I think you 
would enjoy going abroad.” 

“Yes, I dare say I shall,” Stella 
answered. 

Did it matter? Could it make 
much difference where she went when 
it was not to Scarisbrook? Better 
to go and make friends and see the 
world, and try to forget Scarisbrook 
and handsome Basil. 

“ Will Lady Mary Venning allow 
me to go?” 

“Oh, yes, she doesn’t care.” 

No one cared, it seemed, no one at 
all, and the thought seemed to swell 
the girl’s heart and darken all the 
world to her, and then she began to 
wonder why some peoples’ lives are 
all sunshine and pleasantness and 
others all shadow and sadness, Long 
she stood there by the drawing-room 
window when Lady Laura left her, 
gazing out dreamily into the fast 
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darkening street. To go abroad with 
an elderly invalid lady wasn’t a very 
bright prospect for the girl. Even 
the noise and bustle of the town 
seemed new and strange to her, she 
had lived hitherto in such quiet 
country places, and she stood looking 
out into the dull, dark street, with a 
sinking in her heart, on the countless 
strange faces hurrying by ; on the op- 
posite shadowy house-fronts, with 
their narrow windows. Was there 
in any one of those prison-cages a 
poor wild spirit chafing and wearing 
its life away against the relentless 
bars which shuts it out from its old- 
world sunshine and freedom? She 
almost shuddered as she looked, and 
thought her eyes filled with tears, she 
scarcely knew why, as she saw the 
throng of human life hurrying by, and 
felt like a pining caged bird, which 
would risk its life to be free and able 
to fly back to the quiet woods and 
fields. 


A knock at the hall door caused 
Stella to hurry over her toilet. The 
Dean and Grace were coming to din- 
ner, and Miss Yeldham’s black net 
gown was called into requisition once 
again. In a heartless sort of way the 
girl was dressing herself. Her luxu- 
rious gold brown hair, such a beauty in 
itself, was all rolled up and twisted 
out of the way anywhere, but it 
wouldn’t hide itself, it was there in 
all its splendour of deep dark gold, 
coiled and wound round the pretty 
head. She had no heart to dress her- 
self becomingly for these people. 
The Dean and Grace were only two 
more of those worldly, cold-hearted 
creatures which are called men and 
women. So she thought, as having 
completed her toilet, and taking one 
last look in the glass, she saw the 
reflection of her own sad young face 
there—a face, like some old picture, 
with its great eyes, and red lips, and 
pretty tints, aud gery of auburn hair. 


“Tt must be very lonely for you 
having nobody belonging to you, it 
seems so odd.’ 

Stella’s lip quivered as she tried to 
answer Grace Marriott’s words. They 
had got together somehow at the din- 
ner table, sitting side by side, and 
Grace had a child's face and a child's 
clear voice, and her eyes were blue 
and honest. 
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“Does it?” Stella answered, try- 
ing tosmile. “I have noonein the 
world to love me but my cousin, 
whom I never see now.” 

“ And I—why, I have my father, 
my darling old father, and my cousin 
George, such a handsome fellow, and 
they love me better than anything 
else in the world I know. It must 
be very sad not to be loved.” 

Simply the little girl spoke, and 
she sighed, looking across the table 
at the noble, smiling face of the dean. 
And these were the people whom 
Stella had pictured to herself as cold, 
and hard, and worldly. How hard 
it is to judge. 

“And you are going abroad with 
Miss Tynte, Lady Laura’s aunt,” Miss 
Marriott went on in her childish voice. 

“Yes, I believe so,” Stella 
answered, feeling ever so much older 
than the flaxen haired, childish 
little person beside her. 

“ And where do you go then, if you 
havenohomeofyourown? Wheredo 
you go to when your visits are over ¢” 









For a whole month, Stella and Aunt 
Cherry, and Aunt Cherry’s maid kept 
moving about Germany from one 
spa to another. It wasa hard, cold 
time for Stella; thousands of little 
trials beset her. 

They were at Basle now, and the 
autumn had crept slowly in; the wind 
can blow coldly at Basle as well as at 
Scarisbrook ; the rain patters against 
the hotel windows, the lights from 
the houses dance up and down upon 
the water like so many sprites, and 
Stella thought Basle a very dreary, 
unhappy place that first evening. 
Miss Cherry Tynte had sets of small 
rules by which their days and even- 
ings were divided, and one of these 
was a set number of games of ecarté 
or piquet. Stella was never good at 
games ; absent in mind and dreamy, 
her thoughts would never fix them- 
selves on one thing; she used to make 
little mistakes, and so rouse Miss 
Cherry to wrath. 

“What are you thinking of, 
Estelle? You're like a fool or a 
baby; here, shuffie again, and do mind 
what you're doing.” 
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Stella felt her face flush up. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “I 
don’t know where I shall go when I 
return; back to my aunt, I suppose.” 

Grace looked across at her father, 
and she thought of a quiet old home 
in the peaceful country, and then she 
turned her face to Stella and said— 

“T wish you were living with me. 
I have no mother, and no sister; and 
papa often thinks I ought to get 
some one to keep me company.” 

“T wish I was,” answered Stella, 
laughing gently at the wild improb- 
ability of the girl’s fancy. But that 
night, lying as usual dreaming in 
the dark, she cried softly to herself 
at the idea of such a home, with all 
its golden store of love and peace. 

“T might learn to forget him 
there,” she thought, for she couldn’t 
forget him where she was. 

ut Grace and the Dean went 
home early next morning to their 
home, and Stella may never see 
them again, for she is going abroad 
in a week. 


All the long October evenings went 
by so, and the weary days dragged 
after them. In the morning there 
was the one short stroll ; in the 
afternoon a dull drive; in the eve- 
ning those tiresome games of cards, 
and with all the wearisome com- 
—— and scolding, which would 
nave robbed any small pleasure of 
its brightness. Looking back to the 
summer time at Scarisbrook, the 
lonely, peaceful days grew up one by 
one before her, like flowers studding 
a barren waste; and whileshe thought 
of Scarisbrook, with its blue sea and 
sunset blush and chestnut shadows, a 
sort of home sickness came over her 
to be back again there ; and all the 
while the pale, sad young face grows 
paler and sadder, the great loving 
eyes are half dulled with tear shed- 
ding, and a sort of hardness and re- 
serve is stealing into the girl’s nature 
and spoiling it. 

* Life is short. The longest life can- 
not last very long, although at 


eighteen the time seems interminable 
between us and death—that great 
dim spectre which seems like a tra- 
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dition. Stella leant her face against 
the window panes, moist with rain, 
and peered out into the dark. She 
had read Aunt Cherry to sleep with 
D’Aubigné’s “ History of the Refor- 
mation,” and she held the book in 
her hand while she looked out. Only 
the dim outline of a great river creep- 
12g sluggishly along, and hundreds of 
lights from hundreds of little win- 
dows shimmering on the water. It 
made her feel lonely to see those 
sparks of light, for she felt that 
everyone of them shone from a home, 
from a hearth where kindly home- 
faces were gathered together—fathers, 
and mothers, and little children. 

A man passed by the window 
whistling “Non e Ver,” one of 
Richard’s old songs, it sent a thrill 
through her. 

“ Estelle! Estelle! what are you 
doing there? Where’s the book ?” 

And then Stella went back to the 
“ Reformation,” and she tried not to 
think of other things. Her head 
often ached over her readings, and 
felt like a lump of lead; but then 
what mattered such things—they 
had to be done. 

Basle didn’t look such an whens 
place when the morning came; the 
river danced up and down in the sun- 
light, full of little gold ripples ; the 
ma was done, and it wasa clear, still 

ay. 

“Step out on the neltnae, and see 
is it warm, Estelle!’ Miss Tynte 
commanded; and Stella laid down her 
work, and went and opened the 
window and stood on the balcony. 

On a balcony at Basle! of all 
places in.the world; but there was 
no mistaking it, it was Dick’s kindly 
young face smiling up at her out of 
the street. There ‘ stood, fair- 
haired Saxon Dick ; it seemed like 
old times to look upon him again. 

“Wont you come down to me, 
little Stella ?” 

And Stella turned into the room, 
and only waited at the door to call 
back to Miss Tynte— 

“T shall be back directly.” 

And then, as if she had wings to 
her feet, flew off to Richard. 

“T have been waiting up and down 
here all the morning in the hopes of 
seeing you, Stella. I got a glimpse of 
you last night as you stood at the 
window, and I whistled to call your 
attention, but you didn’t know me.” 


Dick said all this standing before 
her, holding her two hands in his, 
and looking into her face with the 
old, kind, loving eyes. Was it unfor- 
tunate for Stella that she had allowed 
another image to take his place in 
her heart? But all that couldn’t be 
helped now. The story of that love 
is going on for her still, and must 
finish only with her life. 

“Oh, Dick, I am so glad to see 
rou !”” 

And she looked glad ; her whole 
soul shone out from her eyes, and 
glorified them. 

“T thought you would be, Stella. 
I have prayed God day and night for 
this meeting, and he has given it to 
me.” She made him no answer, and 
he went on, “ He sent it to me with- 
out my going out of my way or ne- 
glecting my duties, to findit. This 
sight of you will help me on and 
make me patient still.’ 

“You were always patient !” she 
half warperess hanging her head 
while she listened to his words—an- 
swering him from a distance as it 
were, from the Scarisbrook garden, 
from among the rose-trees, hearing 
someone else’s voice all the while. 

“ And my patience will berewarded, 
for I have good news for you. They 
— I have painted a aed. picture at 
ast.” 

“Do they? Iam so glad.” 

But even while she spoke a shadow 
seemed to fall upon the river and 
hide the sunlight. 

knew you would be,” he said 
again joyfully, “and the fortune seems 
coming very quickly now !” 

Poor Richard! poor fellow! he 
doesn’t know how few succeed in 
that life-battle for fame and for- 
tune—how seldom the sunlight of 
success touches any but the white 
heads. 

“But Dick,” she said anxiously, 
“vou are not looking well— you 
mustn’t be working too hard.” 

He only laughed one of his quiet 
laughs. 

“Tt’s not a healthy sort of life, 
that’s all ; I’m well enough.” 

It was like a glimpse of heaven, 
seeing this one home-face again, per- 
haps the very sight of it did her 
good, but Stella’s face was all radiant 
with pleasure, her eyes had the deep, 
odd sweetness in them, which had 
gradually been fading out of them 
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lately. Perhaps Dick, out of his 
great changeless love for her, read 
all this wrongly; at all events he 
spoke as he had spoken often before. 

“Oh! Stella! oh, darling, would 
to God that time had come, when I 
might call you my own.” 

ut Stella cried— 

“No, no,” so passionately that he 
let her hands drop disapvointed. 

Some one had come out on the bal- 
cony—some one saw Richard drop 
Stella’s hands, and saw Stella’s pas- 
sionate face—and a stern voice called 


out— 
“ Estelle, whatare you doing there ? 
come in-doors directly, if you please.” 


“Cousins are most convenient 
things, no doubt ; but while you're 
in my charge you must dispense with 
their society, that’s all.” 

It had been a long discussion, last- 
ing half the morning ; Stella’s pride 
was wounded—the pride which yet 
lived in spite of the many small 
things which ought to have killed it 
long ago ; to hear Dick abused was 
one thing against which her spirit 
chaffed, good honest Dick, whose 
every word and act was a gentle les- 
son, her only real friend, the only link 
between her and the poor old times. 

“T cannot refuse to see him if he 
comes again—I will not—it would 
not be right.” 
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“We leave Basle in a day or two, 
there will be no necessity.” 

Was Stella sorry to hear the news ? 

“Are we going home, then ?” she 
asked, with « sort of joy in her 
voice. 

“No, I mean to go te Rome first.’’ 

Whether she was glad orsorry Stella 
couldn’t have said then ; to kill time, 
to get over the days, and months, and 
years as quickly as possible; and, 
above all, to avoid returning to Scaris- 
brook, these were the great objects of 
the girl’s life now. 

To Italy! the land of sunshine, 
palms, and olives; the land of an- 
cient cities and noble mountains. But 
it wasn’t the Rome of to-day that 
Stella liked to picture to herself, but 
the Rome of long ago, hundreds of 
years ago, where St. Paul and St. 
Peter preached, the old imperial city 
where heroes lived and fought ; where 
saints and martyrsdied and lie buried. 
With a sort of enthusiasm the girl 
longed to go there. 

But there’s a divinity which rules 
our actions, and turns the currents of 
our lives, and shapes them for us. 
Next morning there came a letter 
from England—a letter from Lady 
a Pulleyne to Miss Tynte, and it 
said— 

“Come home, at once, papais very 
ill ; we all fear dying.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


A HELPING HAND. 


Back in London again ; Stella stood 
looking out of the drawing-room win- 
dow, looking out into a fog, waiting 
for the post ; waiting for an answer 
to a letter which she had written a 
week ago to her aunt, Lady Mary 
Venning. 

After all would it not have been 
better never to have left Scarisbrook 
at all? Wasn't the world the same 
everywhere, cold, and hard, and full 
of troubles ; mightn’t she as well have 
fought with her love there as here ' 
the battle was such a hopeless one ; 
the old wound was as deep and sore 
as ever, it seemed almost eating into 
her life now. 

Two raps at the door, and Estelle 
ran down the stairs, two stepsata time, 
and drew a foreign envelope out of 


the box. A letter from Dick, very 
likely, but no, it is not Dick’s hand- 
writing ; it is from Paris, too! and 
the letter was from Lady Mary. 

“ Dorcas, and I, and Mr. Marsland 
left Scarisbrook ten days ago, we 
were in hopes of seeing something of 

ou and dear Laura at Rome, but we 
ave just learned by your letter that 
you are home. You are welcome to 
go to Scarisbrook, if you do not 
dread the loneliness. But if Laura 
asks you to prolong your visit to her, 
ou had better do so.” 

Stella read all this standing under 
the lamp in the hall, and then she 
opened her other letter, one with a 
London post mark on it, a strange 
handwriting ; she openedit and read it, 
and it began in the oldest way, so— 
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“T am in London, and I want to 
see you; write a line by return of 
post to the Carlton Club, and tell me 
where and when I may do so.” 


“Bastin MARSLAND. 
* Carlton Club, November 4th.” 


Basil Marsland in London! Lady 
Mary Venning wrote of him as being 
in Paris. Stella stood perplexed— 
perplexed, and perhaps a little 
pleased, too, that he should be wish- 
ing to see her. The painful feeling 
that Basil’s jealousy of Dorcas, on that 
night at Scarisbrook, had led him into 
saying things which he had never 
meant to be anything, had been rank- 
ling in Stella’s heart and making her 
feel angry against him; there was a 
spark of the old pride living yet. 

“Why does he want to see me?” 
she kept questioning with herself, as 
she slowly went up the stairs to her 
own room, “ he thinks I am a fool ora 
child, that he can trifle with, and 
order about, but he shan’t—no in- 
deed, he shan’t—he has been cruel 
enough ; I never want to see him 
again.” 

And having reached her room by 
this time, Miss Yeldham sank down 
into a chair by the table, and leant 
her elbows there, and hid her face in 
her hands, and cried bitter, scalding 
tears of disappointment, that the old, 
sorry love wouldn’t die out or be 
lived down, that is, was only growing 
greater, and stronger, and more un- 
manageable than ever. 

She wrote no answer to that Lon- 
don letter, she only folded it up care- 
fully, and laid it by in the little old 
desk where her treasures were, where 
a few faded immortelles, the wraiths 
of summer flowers were treasured. 
But all poor Stella’s little plans were 
disturbed and unsettled by that note 
of Basil’s ; to go back to Scarisbrook 
was to go back to Basil, and that was 
the one thing against which the girl’s 
proud heart rose = in arms. To live 
down her foolish love, and conquer 
it was the one thing for which she 
lived. 

“Papa is so much better now,” 
Lady Laura said that evening as she 
and Estelle sat together in the draw- 
ing-room. “So very much better 
that we are thinking of moving him 
in a few days, and we shall all g° 
over to Rome for the winter. The 
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Venning’s and Mr. Marsland will be 
there, wecan chaperone you to them.” 
But Stella only answered— 

“No, thank you, Lady Laura, I 
mean to return to Scarisbrook, at 
once. I had a letter from my aunt 
telling me I might.” 

“To Scarisbrook! my dear child, 
a would inevitably die of the lone- 
iness and bleakness of Scarisbrook at 
this time of year.” 

“No, I don’t think I should.” 
Stella answered, quietly leaving off 
working, and gazing into the great 
red fire which blazed in the grate. 

“But I know you would, my dear, 
you have no conception what a dun- 
oy that place is in the winter, you 
had much better come with us to 
Rome.” 

“No, Lady Laura, they do not 
want me there.” 

“They,” of course meant Dorcas 
and Lady Mary Venning. Laura 
didn’t exactly know what answer to 
make. It seemed very hard on the 
girl to condemn her to a lonely winter 
at bleak, deserted Scarisbrook, but 
what was to be done? Lady Mary 
had evidently conveyed to her neice 
that she did not wish her to follow 
them to Italy. There was a long 
silence in the room, and then at last 
Laura said— 

“ Do you know, Estelle, I have been 
thinking of a place where I think 
you would be very happy if you 
would go.” 

Stella turned her face to Laura, 

“Where is that ?” she asked drear- 
ily ; it seemed now to matter so little 
where she went, or where her home 
was, it mattered as little to her as to 
others. 

“You seemed to like Grace Mar- 
riott, that evening in the summer, 
when she and he Dean dined here.” 

“T did like her.” 

“She is a good little thing, and if 
you do not mind a very quiet life I 
think you might be happy there, for 
they are good people.” 

But Stella opened her eyes in 
amazement, 

“ But, Lady Laura, I do not know 
them.” 

“T know that,” Laura answered, 
working on quietly at her work; 
“but Grace took quite a fancy to you 
that night, she told me so, we 
talked of you in the evening and— 








and well, I hope you won’t be angry 
with me, or think me rude for speak- 
ing so, but if you would go ‘as a 
companion to Grace, I know both 
she and the Dean would be so glad.” 

Time was when such words would 
have wounded Stella like sharp cuts 
from a knife, but now things were 
changed ; the world aan going 
down with her every day lower and 
lower. 

“Lady Mary might not wish it,” 
was all she said, the colour stealing 
up to her face; she scarcely knew 
why. “I should not object.” 

“ My dear, you must not misunder- 
stand me. I would not allow you to 
do anything which might displease 
youraunt. If you go to the deanery, 
you only go as avisitor. Do you un- 
derstand? No one could object to 
that.” 

“ No, I suppose not,” 

Estelle answered, and Laura went 


on— 

“They are such good kind people 
I think you might be happy there ; 
and nine months all alone at Scaris- 
brook would be very desolate for 
ou.” 
Stella thought so too. Scaris- 
brook, with its memories, like a 
haunted house and place, the one 
spot in ail the world which she 
dreaded to visit, anywhere—any- 







Ir poured rain all the next day, the 
big steady drops pattered against the 
windows, and dripped from the um- 
brellas of the foot passengers down 
on the flags, and ran in streams along 
the street. Aunt Cherry was in be 

with her neuralgia, and Laura was 
spending the afternoon with Cathe- 
rine Howard, and so Stella had 
the drawing-room to herself, no 
visitors were likely to interrupt her, 
and so, regardless of her complexion, 
Miss Yeldham sat down on the rug 
before the fire, and let the red light 
dance up and down as it liked, over 
her face and dress, turning the rich 
brown of her hair to ruddy gold. 
Things seemed to be all weaving 


themselves for her good at last, she 
thought, as she sat there thinking. 
The world is a large place, full of 
minor worlds, her only sorrow was 
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where else she was ready to turn her 
steps, but not there. 

“You have been so good to me, 
Lady Laura, I can never live to thank 
you enough. don’t know how to 
thank you.” And the great tears 
came welling up from the old source 
of pain ; the tears that sometimes 
spoke for her what her lips refused to 
speak. Laura bent forward and 
kissed her. 

“My poor little girl, I have only 
tried to help you in very little ways. 
I shall write to Grace now if you 
like.” 

“Thank you.” 

And Laura went and sat down at 
her writing table, and began her 
letter. No more work could Stella 
do, she could only sit dreaming by 
the fire, thinking of this new life 
which was opening before her. She 
looked up at Raphael’s Madonna, and 
round on the luxurious palatial room, 
and across at good-natured Laura, 
and then into the fire; and she 
thought of flaxen-haired Grace and 
her few pretty words, and the long- 
ing which had been in her heart 
on that summer night that Grace’s 
home might be her home also. And 


she was content to try this new way 
of life, offering, as it seemed, a whole 
new store of quietness, peace, and 
kindness. 





that she couldn’t lose herself in it, and 
begin a new life somewhere where 
none of the old faces could peep in 
to distract, and haunt her, and 
then she thought of Basil, and the 
great, strong love which she had 
wasted on him, and which even now, 
in all her bitterness of spirit, she was 
unable to recall. 

She was thinking so, when the 
drawing-room door opened and a ser- 
vant announced— 

“ Mr. Marsland.” 

He walked straight into the room 
and the door was shut behind him, 
right over to where Stella stood, 
white-faced, powerless to speak to 
-him. He stretched out his hand, 
mechanically she laid hers in it, but 
she couldn’t speak, the words wouldn’t 
come. 

“Thave come without leave,yousee,’ 
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was the first thing he said, standing 
holding her hand, looking down upon 
her with sort of eagerness in his face. 
“ Are you glad to see me?” 

Then she answered— 

“Yes,” quite quietly, just lifting 
her eyes once, with a soft light in 
them, to his face ; no one could have 
told by the girl’s manner that this 
man was any more to her than other 


men. 

“T thought you would be,” he said 
then, almost heartily: those words 
did more towards calming Stella than 
anything he could have said ; “he is 
so sure of me,” she thought “sosatis- 
fied that I love him.” 

“T like to see old friends, it does 
one good sometimes,”’ she said aloud, 
quite steadily. “Won't yousit down ?” 

He did sit down near her on a low 
chair, while she sat on the sofa, 
with her back to the light ; and he 
said— 

“You have been a long time away. 
I suppose you are going to join 
Dorcas and Lady Mary at Rome 
now ?” 

There was something strange in his 
manner—something strange, too, in 
his way of talking. 

“No, I am going to stay with some 
friends of co Laura’s.’ 

Stella spoke quite confidently, quite 
determined that he should not know 
how hard it was for her to begin over 
again the old hopeless life. 

z oe you are not going abroad ?” 

0 , 


“And you do not intend spending 
the winter at Scarisbrook ?” 


Again— 

“Dorcas thinks you are going to 
Scarisbrook ?” 

“ Does she ?” 

“She does, and she asked me to 
look after you.” 

Stella looked into the fire again ; 
how hard it was becoming to turn her 
back on Scarisbrook. 

“T have thought over it all, and 
Lady Laura and I have decided that 
I shall be happier with her friends.” 

Basil stood up, and leant his arm on 
the chimney-piece, and turned his 
face to where she sat. Looking down 
upon her, and speaking impatiently, 
he said— 

“ No one has any right to judge for 
you in such matters ; Lady Laura can- 
not know how your inclinations lie.” 


Up and Down the World. 


“Ttisvery little matter to me where 
I go,” Stella answered sadly. 

Basil walked from the fire to the 
window, and looked out into the rain. 
Stella didn’t speak any more. She 
sat with her hands clasped together, 
an old trick of manner, and her eyes 
fixed on the red fire. Patter, patter, 
went the rain, dripping in a con- 
tinuous little stream from the water- 
spout, tapping at the windows, too, 
and plashing on the balcony. 

“And where do you go to?” he 
asked at last. ‘“Whoare the people ? 
and where is the place ?” 

He turned round, so did she. 

“A clergyman and his daughter. 
Their name is Marriott, and the place 
they live at is cailed Silverstream.” 

She repeated it, like a child repeat- 
ing a lesson. 

“Tt seemsa very odd arrangement, ’ 
Basil said, half smiling, and then he 
turned his eyes to the street again. 

“Does Lady Mary approve of the 
plan?” 

“She doesn’t know anything about 
it yet.” 

He turned again and walked back, 
and this time he sat down, not on 
the chair where he had_ been sitting 
before, but down on the sofa close 
beside her. 

“My dear child,” he said, “you 
must not go anywhere, or do any- 
thing without your aunt’s leave. Come 
to Scarisbrook with me to-morrow, 
you can write from there to your 
aunt if you really want to go to these 
so ; but you mustn’t do anything 
without leave.” 

Poor Stella! One by one all the good 
brave resolutions were melting away 
and falling from her ; she was strong 
in many things, but this temptation 
was too great a one, she couldn’t 
stand against it. To go back to 
Scarisbrook with Basil and live over 
again the dreamy romantic days 
seemed such a golden dream. 

“T will go if you think it right,” 
she said, turning her face to him and 
looking into it with eyes full of pain, 
instead of pleasure. 

“Of course I think it right,” he 
answered, smiling. “To say nothing 
of my own selfish wish to Laws you 
back again ; I didn’t know how much 
I should miss you until you went. 
I can’t get on without someone to 
keep me company ; you gave me that 
bad habit. usen’t to mind being 
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alone there long ago, but I mind it 
terribly now.” 

All this he said half laughing, al- 
though every word of it was the 
truth, and nothing more. 

“T am very poor company for any- 
one,” Stella answered, perhaps a little 
angered at his bantering words. 
“You won’t see much of me if I do go 
to Scarisbrook.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Because I mean to be very stu 
dious, and spend half the day in my 
study.” 

“And may I never enter that mys- 
terious little study?” he asked again. 

“Not during lesson hours.” 

Stella was laughing, too, now. 

“ And what are the lessons to con- 
sist of !” Mr. Marsland inquired. 

“T mean to read, and I mean to re- 
commence my music, which I have 
almost given up, and I want to im- 
prove my painting.” 


Happy is the Briton who can claim 
fellowship with a British Duke ; 
happier he who has shaken hands 
with a Prince of the Blood Royal ; 
happiest of all men he who for many 
months has enjoyed the countenance 
and shared in the adventures of a 
Royal Duke, on his way round the 
world, in a frigate of his own com- 
manding. What better luck can a 
man desire than the power to chron- 
icle, for the edification of Her Ma- 
jesty’s lieges, whatever noteworthy 
or amusing befel Her Majesty’s sailor 
son in the course of that memorable 
voyage? It is something even sto 
have lived so near the rose. The 
perfume of royalty fills every page 
of a book dedicated, by special per- 
mission, to the Queen, written by one 
and illustrated by another companion 
of the Prince, whose doings are there- 
in recorded, and containing, at least, 
one long extract from a letter which 
that Prince himself had penned for 
the private entertainment of his royal 
brother. ; 

And what loyal Briton, of either 
sex, would leave unread a narrative 
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“My lessons are the same. Sup- 
pose we do them together.” F 

Things weren’t going well with 
poor Stella. It was very hard to be 
prudent with such temptations in the 
way. But she shook her head. 

“No, no,” she answered, “ we 
mustn’t turn work into play; that 
would never do.” 

“Well, time enough for all that; 
but you'll be ready to-morrow ?” 

«} suppose so. Whattime ?” 

“Three o'clock.” 

“Very well.” 

And so it was settled, for better or 
worse, for right or wrong ; no going 
back, or being prudent any more. 
Things seemed pushing on; some in- 
visible power was driving her where 
all her prudence and all her reason 
told her was only darkness, and dis- 
appointment, and renewing of an old 
sorrow. 


in which England’s sailor Prince 
plays the part of sole hero? That 
wonderful song, which has lately been 
telling us all how 


* Royal Alfred wears the blue 
His courage to evince,” 


does aim to express in its own be- 
wildered fashion something of that 
instinctive enthusiasm which ll 
Englishmen feel for sailors. Soldiers 
are well enough, but we love the sea, 
and cherish, above all things, the re- 
membrance of our naval heroes. And 
a royal Prince, who is also a sailor, 
the son of a popular Sovereign who 
is supposed to love the sea, is sure to 
command the sympathies of his 
countrymen, however rare the occa- 
sions on which he may be required 
to show his courage. Enough for 
most of us that he treads the deck 
like a sea-captain. But, in this re- 
cord of his latest voyage he does more 
than that. They that go down to the 
sea in ships have to lay their account 


- with rough weather, and the Galatea 


has a nasty engagement with a cy- 
clone. His Royal Highness, more- 
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over, has a royal liking for sport of 
all kinds, and in this book we see him 
calmly awaiting the rush of a huge 
wild elephant, and reserving his fire 
until the formidable beast is close 
upon him. Will not that thrill the 
hearts of loyal British maids and 
matrons, especially when they find the 
story told over again by the Duke in 
his own words? And then comes 
the narrowest escape of all, when the 
assassin’s pistol is deliberately pointed 
close to the Duke’s back, and the shot 
that is meant to kill him, glances one 
half inch aside and inflicts an ugly 
but superficial wound. With inci- 
dents like these to help out the ex- 
trinsic recommendations of the book, 
what more need be said in its favour ? 
If the Prince himself had but played 
throughout, like Cesar, the part of 
his own historian, nothing could have 
been wanting to complete the charm. 
That part, however, has been in- 
trusted to fairly competent hands. In 
justice to the editors we may allow 
them the credit of having succeeded 
in their apparent aim. The higher 
criticism would be thrown away on a 
work of this nature, written without 
reference to any high standard of 
literary art. ‘You cannot reasonably 
look for extraordinary graces of style 
or composition in a narrative which 
pretends to touch no finer chord of 
feeling than popular curiosity, touch- 
ing a certain series of events in the 
life of a Prince, popular by right of his 
royal parentage. But, judging the 
book from this lower standpoint, we 
are bound to speak of it as fairly read- 
able, as written on the whole with an 
easy avoidance of unworkmanlike de- 
fects. The diction is, for the most 
part, natural, straightforward, light, 
and grammatically correct. Slipshod 
and bombast are alike wanting ; the 
spirit of “Jeames” nowhere obtrudes 
itself in the simple record of pow 
doings ; and the writers are only funny 
when they quote from others. On the 
whole, indeed, this book is much bet- 
ter written than many of a far more 
pretentious sort. The style, keeping 
always on a level with the subject, 
rises at times into really picturesque 
beauty. Here, for instance, is a bit 
of description* that brings the scene 
clearly, in a few unlaboured sentences, 
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before the mind’s-eye of the dullest 
reader. The Duke's party, looking 
out for elephants, are resting a while 
on the summit of a “kop” or high 
down. 


“Ty a south-westerly direction there was 
a magnificent extent of country, varied and 
broken in a most picturesque manner; vast 
walls of cliffs rising from deep kloofs 
formed the boundaries of great highland 
tracts of country, beyond which rose higher 
and more distant ranges, one above another. 
Immediately below the hill on which we 
were seated lay a broad valley, intersected 
in the centre by a watercourse, towards 
which the land below us on each side 
swept down in broad easy slopes. There, in 
the open, quietly standing or slowly moving 
at times, were the elephants, their great 
tusks showing out very white and distinctly 
as they paced slowly about in the yellow- 
flowering scrub in which they were half 
buried. It was the brightest sunshine, and 
they seemed to bein a state of drowsy enjoy- 
ment. Sometimes they appeared as dark 
spots, and then as they turned to the sun be- 
came of a light brown. A very large one con- 
tinued to come across the open in advance 
of the rest, but always in a slow and de- 
liberate manner, browsing as he went along, 
and evidently not alarmed in any way.” 


And here is a sunset scene en- 
livened by a foreground full of varied 
movement, in which royalty plays an 
appropriate if unusual part.t 


“The scene was now most animated; people 
unpacking the waggons—Hottentots driv- 
ing off the oxen—everybody lending a 
hand to do something—the Prince with 
coat off and shirt sleeves tucked up, cutting 
and collecting wood for a great fire—some 
clearing away the scrub and grass, and pre- 
paring a place for the tents; others fetch- 
ing water, or pitching the tents; the 
bullocks meanwhile all turned loose and 
wandering over the valley below. While 
all this was going on, the sun went down 
with extraordinary splendour; sheeted 
magses of gold spread over the western sky 
and deepened to orange and crimson as the 
sun sank behind the great Spitkop Peak, 
leaving in deepest purple the wild and 
broken ranges that closed the view up the 
valley on the northern side of the Nek. 
The foreground to this was formed by the 
tents, with the waggons behind, horses 
grazing on the hill-side, baggage of various 
kinds lying about, groups of picturesque 
elephant-hunters and wild Hottentot re- 
tainers, waggon-drivers, boers in svery kind 
of hunting-rig, with antiquated guns—all 
dimly seen by newly-lighted camp fires. 
The whole scene was indeed most strange 
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and curious; but at this moment, and close 
at hand, something else is going on in 
which everybody manifests a lively interest. 
From the large fire comes the savoury 
steam of various joints, both roast and 
boiled, a large pot of soup, fowl, &c., whilst 
in the mess tent the clatter of plates and 
sounds of preparation for serving the din- 
ner announce that it will soon be ready. In 
due time, with appetites sharpened by our 
long ride and hard work, we sat down 
around the table on improvised seats made 
of portmanteaux, boxes, barrels, &c.; our 
dinner party consisting of eleven.” 

In reading this, one is struck by 
the simple propriety of the language 
even more than the evidences of a 
quick wide-searching eye for pictorial 
effect. There isa kind of Homeric 
faithfulness, at once simple and free 
from vulgar suggestions, in the pic- 
ture of these hungry hunters pre- 
paring for their evening meal. Of 
course the soup, “though drunk out 
of tea-cups, was excellent ; thejfowls 
were roasted to perfection; and every- 
thing was enjoyed with the keenest 
relish.” That sense of enjoyment in- 
deed may be said to pervade the 
whole book. A kind of genial holiday 
tone may be heard throughout, lend- 
ing a new charm to the livelier pass- 
ages, and breaking the monotony 
inseparable from almost any account 
of a great man’s public progress 
cai dleses prepared to welcome 
him with all the stereotyped honours 
and formalities. One soon gets sur- 
feited with balls, dinners, triumphal 
arches, processions of children, ad- 
dresses from town councils, and such 
like incidents of royal travel. But it 
is only justice to the editors to own, 
that in writing of these things they 
have not greatly abused the oe 
of their office. For any little excess 
in that direction the reader’s loyalty 
will doubtless hold them excused. 

In some cases, too, the routine of 
welcoming and being welcomed in- 
troduces us to racy scenes like that 
recorded on the Prince’s trip through 
Queensland. A railway ride from 
Ipswich, “ through some magnificent 
mountain scenery,” to Jondaryan, 
brings the party to a small hamlet, 
where the Governor of Queensland is 


to entertain the Prince at a public - 
dinner. Two small, scantily-furnished 
rooms at the station are reserved for 
the Duke himself, the rest of his 
party having to forage for sleeping 
room elsewhere. Meanwhile “a num- 
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ber of squatters and other gentle- 
men” seat themselves, for pipes and 
talk, in the empty carriages, to the 
amusement of the Duke, who asks, 
“ What came we out for to see?” In 
due time his curiosity is gratified. 
At ten o'clock some fifty people sat 
down to their late dinner in a tent 
duly decorated with flags and flowers. 
There is plenty of the usual toast- 
iving and spesch-making, followed 

y the usual “storm of applause and 
loyal feeling.” One funny speaker, 
in the midst of his remarks, brings 
out a “damper” as large as a small 
flitch of bacon, and begs the Prince 
to accept it. The latter accepts it 
with thanks, begging only that he 
may not be expected to eat it all, but 
that the giver will consider it to be 
“received as eaten.” 

On another occasion, at Brisbane, 
when the Prince’s party was about 
to land in state, some fifty or sixty 
natives, “in full war dress” —namely, 
“naked to the waist, armed with 
spears, waddies, boomerangs, &c.; 
their faces and upper portions of their 
bodies smeared over with white and 
various coloured clays, laid on in 
streaks and spots, and their hair 
ornamented with white feathers ”— 
suddenly formed themselves in two 
lines between the soldiers and the 
steamer. Another party of them, 
mounting on the top of the triumphal 
arch, stood like so many bronze 
statues, among the foliage which de- 
corated it. This little surprise had, 
of course, been planned beforehand 
by a gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
whose secret had been well kept by 
his native allies. 

The Galatea sailed from Plymouth 
in February, 1867. After a short 
cruise in the Mediterranean she left 
Gibraltar, in June, for Madeira. Her 
next anchorage was Rio, where visits 
were exchanged between the Duke 
and the Emperor of Brazil. Louis 
Philippe’s grandson,the Count d’Eu, in 
his new capacity of son-in-law to the 
Emperor, also played the host to the 
royal stranger. He is described as 
looking young for his twenty-five 
years, and talking good English 
on various subjects. Unluckily he 
is rather deaf. His wife; the future 
Empress, is also “young and very 
amiable.’ The Emperor, a “ tall, 
fine-looking man,” of forty-five, 
“with a very amiable expression,” 
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seemed to take special interest in 
everything on board ship, including 
the Snider rifle and the new guns. 
One thing, however, he failed to ap- 
preciate. When the Duke's piper 

layed round the table after dinner, 
. admitted that he “liked the 
piper, but not the sound.” The per- 
formance was characteristic, he said, 
and, therefore, admirable; “but I 
cannot say I like the noise.”* 

From Rio the Galatea made for the 
Cape of Good Hope, by way of Tris- 
tan d’Acunha, an island about twenty 
miles round, lying about midway be- 
tween Cape Horn and the African 
cape. To this “vast rock, rising al- 
most pees some 3,000 feet 
out of the sea,” with a cone 5,000 feet 
higher yet a-top of it, a whole chapter 
is not unworthily devoted. For Tris- 
tan d’Acunha, so named by its disco- 
verer, three centuries and a half ago, 
has a curious little history of its own. 
Turning to the book itself, the reader 
will learn how towards the end of last 
century American ships lay off the 
island for seals, how three Americans 
settled there in 1811, how in 1817 the 
abandoned settlement was occupied 
anew, under the British flag, by a cor- 
poral of artillery, his wife, two chil- 
dren, and two other men from the 
Cape, and how this little colony throve 
and multiplied, until in 1852 it num- 
bered eighty-five souls, possessing 
“plenty of bullocks, cows, sheep, hogs, 
goats, rabbits, and poultry,” besides 
vegetables of various kinds. But the 
habitable part of the island being very 
small, the timber, always scrubby, 
growing yearly scarcer, and the young 
men of the place having a turn for 
adventure and an eye to new openings 
at the Cape, the number of settlers 
has since been cut down to fifty-three. 
Old Corporal Glass himself died in 
1853, the first and last Governor of 
the English colony. Ever since his 
death the survivors have got on with- 
out any form of government ; but an 
old man named Peter Green transacts 
all needful business with the ships 
that touch there for fresh meat, poul- 
try, vegetables, fish, eggs, and so forth. 
The litt!e colony now dwells in eleven 
houses, each with its own bit of cul- 
tivable ground. The Prince went 
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round to every cottage in turn, and 
made acquaintance with all the ladies, 
who were neatly dressed in straw 
hats, short jackets, prettily coloured 
skirts, spring-sided boots, and actual 
crinolines. Sixteen children were 
baptized by the chaplain, who would 
also then and there have married 
seven maidens to as many swyvins, if 
the former had been less coy and the 
latter more disposed to try their 
chance. 

In the middle of August the frigate 
anchored in Simon’s Bay. A warm 
reception in Simon’s Town was fol- 
lowed by a regular triumphal progress 
to Cape Town. The reader will find 
a capital description of it in the third 
chapter. We have only room for a 
small specimen. After lunching at 
“ Rathfelder’s,” the royal party on 
horseback and in carriages went for- 
ward along a shady but very dusty 
road, spanned at intervals by a series 
of triumphal arches, some of them 
very tastefully decked out with 
flowers and flowering shrubs. 

“A great scrambling crowd of 
Malay and black boys, running and 
tumbling over each other, shouting 
and laughing ; women with children 
tied upon their backs ; old men, too, 
and girls dressed in every conceivable 
kind of ragged rig and picturesque 
colour, with head-gear most varied 
and wonderful to look upon—to wit, 
Malay hats like huge parasols or the 
thatch of an English corn-rick ; crowns 
of old black hats; straw ditto; tur- 
bans of all proportions and colours— 
swelled the procession as it swept 
along. Everybody within reach seem- 
ed to stop in whatever they might be 
employed, and to commence running 
with the procession as if bewitched. 
One long negro, carrying an empty 
coffin under his arm, joined in, and 
commenced running and shouting 
with the rest. Darkies of all shades 
and ages up in trees screamed and 
shouted in a state of frantic delight 
at the whole scene. When the cavalry 
trumpet sounded ‘Trot,’ the cloud of 
dust increased tenfold. Everybody 
apparently who could muster a horse 
was mounted, so that ahead and on 
every side the carriage in which we 
were following, the Duke was hemmed 


* Had his Brazilian Majesty been born and bred in India, he would probably have 
liked the noise. The natives of that country look on the strains of the bagpipe as the 
nearest approach we make to their own style of music. 











in and surrounded, and everything 
became mixed up in one thick cloud 
of red dust, in which helmets, swords, 
hats, puggeries, turbans, and horses 
almost disappeared. The crowd hur- 
raed louder than ever ; pigs squealed, 
dogs howled, riders tumbled off ; the 
excitement was irresistible. ‘Oh! 
this is fun; stand up—never mind 
dignity. Whoo-whoop!’ and we were 
rushed into the cloud of dust (to 
escape being utterly swamped and 
left astern of the Duke), standing up 
in the carriage, and holding on in 
front, to catch what glimpses we 
could of what was going on.” 

After the usual round of sightseeing 
and festal meetings at the Cape, the 
Prince and his party set off by sea for 
the Knysna, about 300 miles from 
Simon’s Bay, for a bout of elephant 
hunting. The story of the hunt and 
its accessories is full of interest, not 
only for sportsmen, but for readers 
who can enjoy a spirited description 
of stirring incidents and picturesque 
scenes. We have already quoted from 
it more than one fair sample of the 
writer’s powers. Much of the story 
is told over again in a letter from the 
Prince to his brother, the Prince of 
Wales. Few readers, we fancy, will 
grumble at a repetition which brings 
them into closer personal relations 
with the leading hero of the twice- 
told tale. His ‘etter gives us some 
significant glimpses into the writer's 
character, and leaves on us an agree- 
able impression of his literary pow- 
ers. It describes clearly, easily, at 
sufficient length, in a strain of mingled 
humour and good humour, a series 
of incidents, exciting or amusing, that 
end in the slaughter of two fine ele- 
phants, and the return of the hunting 
party, laden with the spoils of war, to 
their ship. The bigger beast of the 
two perished mainly at the hands of 
the Prince himself, who stopped him 
in the midst of a fearful rush on his 
opponents by two balls, delivered at 
twenty paces. Magnificent indeed 
must have been “the sight of this 
enormous beast towering up above 
us, and coming on at this tremendous 
pace,” with his broad ears “spread 
out square on each side,” like the 
studding sails, as the Prince re- 
marks, on each side of a ship; and 
very calmly, amidst the surrounding 
excitement, did the Prince await the 
moment to deliver his fire. Little as 
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he himself makes of the peril, one 
can easily guess how great the trial 
must have been to the nerves of a 
novice in that kind of sport. So close 
was the struggle, that when Sir Wal- 
ter Currie’s bullet finally rolled the 
elephant over, he lay at the outside 
but seven paces off from the Prince 
and his party. Having skinned the 
two carcases, eaten a late breakfast 
at 3.30 P.m., and extracted food for 
Homeric laughter from passing inci- 
dents, the party returned to camp, 
where “we spent,” says the Prince, 
“a most jolly evening, and drank 
our mutton-broth out of tea-cups 
with more than ordinary relish.” 

On her way from the Cape to Aus- 
tralia, the Galatea was caught in a 
cyclone, which she weathered in gal- 
lant style. Glenelg was the first place 
at which the Prince landed, himself 
pons stroke in the wardroom gig. 

onfires on all the hills announced 
his coming to the people of South 
Australia. How different the circum- 
stances of this royal visit from those 
of the day when. thirty-one years 
before, some 200 fellow-settlers greet- 
ed the arrival of their first governor, 
Captain Hindmarsh. The whole of 
the road from Glenelg to Adelaide 
was lined with spectators, mounted 
or on foot. Through arch after arch, 
past houses and streets gay with 
flags, and alive with earnest faces, 
swept the stately train of carriages, 
escorted by a goodly array of volun- 
teer horse, foot, and policemen, and 
followed by ever-lengthening columns 
of citizens, marching under the ban- 
ners of their several societies. At 
one spot 4,000 children sang the Na- 
tional Anthem. At night, all Ade- 
laide was lighted up with a loyal 
scorn for expense. Next evening the 
German Club have their torchlight 
procession in honour of the son of 
German Albert, and at the Prince’s 
request sing, as Germans only can 
sing, one of his favourite German 
songs. Addresses, audiences, reviews, 
balls, athletic sports, amateur thea- 
tricals, laying of foundation-stones, 
opening of exhibitions, and all the 
other penances or pleasures which 
public men, on such occasions, have 
to undergo, are duly chronicled for 
the benefit of those who hunger after 
the pomps and vanities of high life. 
And small blame, after all, to those 
who enjoy the reading of shows and 
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splendours seldom, if ever, falling 
within their own experience. It is 
not every day that even Princes of 
the blood royal are in the way of 
receiving such and so many proofs of 
genuine homage as were lavished on 
this particular Prince by the Aus- 
tralasian colonists. The more fasti- 
dious reader will probably choose, 
from a few typical pages, to imagine 
the rest, and yet, in so doing, he may 
find that he has skipped, here and 
there, a passage of no trite or trivial 
interest. It is pleasant at any rate 
to see how good humouredly the chief 
object of all this homage an every- 
thing as it comes ; with what a gra- 
cious courtesy he goes through his 
acknowledgments of the honours 
everywhere showered on him; how 
patiently he listens to the children’s 
songs and addresses; with what 
sailor-like frankness he bids his “lads” 
drink the health of those who have 
shownthemall “so much kindnessand 
civility” since their arrival in Australia. 

The round of ceremonial is relieved 
by such diversions as cricket matches, 
hunting of kangaroos and opossums, 
a grand “coroboree” of Australian 
blacks, whose heart the Prince wins 
by watching their wild dances and 
sending for ‘his piper to play to them 
half the night, and a descent into a 
gold mine near Melbourne, out of 
which the Prince and his party em- 
erged in a state of heat and mud- 
diness sufficient for “a respectable lot 
of navvies.” But the last incident 
is nothing out of the Prince’s way. 
We have seen him roughing it with 
the hardiest in Africa. The same 
healthy tolerance of discomfort shows 
itself frequently during his Australian 
journeys, as when, for instance, we 
find him, after a hard day’s riding, 
asleep one night on the bare ground, 
with the root of a tree for a pillow, 
and a mosquito-curtain for blanket. 
Not less apparent is the kindness of 
the Prince’s heart, as shown in his 
sympathy with the boys, some of 
whom get burnt to death by an ex- 
plosion of fireworks, and in his con- 
dolences with the Bishop of Arma- 
dale’s widow at a time of much 
bodily suffering for himself. 

From Victoria the Prince crosses 
over to Tasmania ; the same warm 
reception, and sometimes the same 
decorations greeting him wherever he 
goes. The reader who gets bored 
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with holiday pageants may improve 
his mind by the chapters of statis- 
tical description which break the 
narrative of royal progress from 
settlement to settlement. After Tas- 
mania comes New South Wales, the 
scene of a welcome too soon marred 
by mocking fate. It was in the 
beautiful vale of Clontarf, about seven 
miles from Sydney, that the Prince 
was taking his pleasure in company 
with the Governor and a select party 
of friends, when the assassin, O’Far- 
rell, maddened by drunken brood- 
ings over Ireland’s wrongs, came close 
behind his royal victim and fired off 
his pistol into the middle of the 
Duke’s back. For the rest of a story 
whose outlines are still fresh in our 
memories, the reader may turn with 
advantage to the book itself. He 
will there realise among other things 
how narrowly the misguided wretch 
escaped several attempts at lynching, 
how thoughtfully the wounded Prince 
sent to assure the intensely excited 
crowd that he “would be better pre- 
sently,” and how readily the colonists 
in the height of their loyal rage 
trampled on some of the plainest 
sa ag of constitutional freedom. 

welve days after his hairbreadth 
escape from death the Prince was 
well enough to walk with the help 
of a stick from his sick room to the 
shore. The cheers from the men-of- 
war were taken up with redoubled 
force by his own men, as he once 
more stepped on his own quarter- 
deck, and shook hands in silence—he 
was too overcome to speak—with 
his own officers. Wild, too, was the 
cheering everywhere on shore when, 
a few days later, he drove through 
Sydney for an airing into the country. 
He would gladly have been allowed 
to finish a cruise which would have 
taken him to New Zealand, the 
Islands in the Pacific, and the West 
Indies. But the medical officers 
agreed with Commodore Lambert 
that the Prince had better sail straight 
home ; and so, after a few words of 
kindly regretful leave-taking with 
his friends at Sydney, the Captain 
of the Galatea was borne out to sea 
amidst ringing cheers from thousands 
of Australians who lined the beach 
or clustered at every point whence a 
last look might be gained at the de- 
parting frigate and its justly honour- 
ed burthen. 





HAVING, as we feared, exhausted our 
stock of available Gaelic legends, his- 
torical, traditional, and mythological, 
we lately re-examined our stores, and 
in our search came on a work which 
was procured immediately on its pub- 
lication in France, but afterwards for- 
gotten or neglected.* Glancing 
through its pages, we detected among 
many legends and traditions already 
communicated to the reading public 
through the pages of the DuBLIn 
University MAGAZINE a few not in- 
cluded in our collection, nor generally 
known. These we now give, as sup- 
plementary to the tolerably large 
number made known to our readers. 
They are tolerably comprehensive in 
their character, embracing curious 

ieces of the romance of Irish history, 
ocal traditions, and pure mythologi- 
cal or legendary fictions. The author 
would not be sorry that his country- 
men should take the chief part of 
them, as gathered from oral sources, 
but we have found nearly every one 
of them already in MS. or obscure 
type, and there Father Domenech 
found them too. However come at, 
they are here given as being pos- 
sessed of interest and merit of higher 
or lower degrees. 


A REVEREND FISH OUT OF WATER. 


Among modern explorers for Celtic 
fictions concerning kings, saints, and 
sinners, surely Father Domenech’s 
lines were laid out, if not in the 
roughest places, at least in the most 
uncomfortable of all possible condi- 
tions of weather. After roughing it 


to the deterioration of his health in 
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Texas, he returned home to recruit 
that valuable gift of Providence. 
There, having prett} well recovered, 
and being engaged debating with him- 
self what he should do next, he be- 
gan to reflect on the number of bad 
books to be found everywhere, town 
and country, and determined to give a 
good one to the public. He fixed on 
Treland and its antiquities, architec- 
tural and legendary, as his subject, 
especially as he had heard that we 
possessed subterranean temples and 
remains of structures similar to the 
mounds which he had seen in Amer- 
ica, and the Nurraighet of Sardinia. 

The poor father sadly felt himself 
out of his element in London. “ Ah!” 
said he, “if the natives cannot keep 
off the spleen, how shall Continentals 
escape the enervating influence of 
home sickness? I’m sure the most 
religious and least sentimental person 
feels here a suicidal attack at least 
three times a day. Yet more of the 
inhabitants die of ennui than by vio- 
lent deaths.” In case of a fit of these 
London blues, the Abbé requests the 
patient wishing to have recourse to 
prayer, not to make his way to the 
churches. “They are so cold, and 
the walls so naked, that the prayer 
will become an icicle at the bottom 
of his heart.” 

The lively and good-natured Abbé 
is not without his prejudices. What 
Frenchman is, when /ean Boule is 
the theme? “The paradise of such 
a country,” he says, “must be so pro- 
saic, So monotonous, and so restricted 
(however comfortable) that the in- 
habitants have no wish to depart for 






* “Les Gorges du Diable: Voyage et Aventures en Irlande: Souvenirs d’un Touriste.” 


Par Emmanuel Domenech. Paris : 


E. Maillet. Rue Tronchet. 


These Defiles, or Throats of the Devil, are simply the Devil's Glen in Wicklow. 
+These curious remains are in the form of truncated cones, and generally include 


two bee-hive shaped apartments, the lower one being naturally the larger. 


Between 


the exterior and interior walls a gently inclined way leads round and round, communi- 
cating with the upper chamber, and also conducting to the flat surface at top. Ina 
rather perfect one found at Camp-Giavesu, a triangular platform surrounds the lower 
part of the principal building, and under this, near each of the three rounded angles 
stands another structure. The three communicate with each other by passages. These 
buildings are reared on hills, and bear a certain resemblance to the so-called “ Picts’ 
Houses” of North Britain. In the similar remains in our islands, alcoves, which prob- 
ably served for dormitories, were left between the outer and inner walls. Nothing of 
the kind is discovered in the Nurraighe. They were probably used for containing the 
bones or the funeral urns of the dead, as well as for places of retreat for the living in times 
of danger. Nuall is Gaelic for mourning or lamentation. 
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it. When a person has lived some 
time in London he understands the 
perfect care taken by the natives for 
their persons, their eagerness for 
physic, and all the refinement of per- 
sonal comforts which they possess. 
Heaven being sa void of charms and 
attraction fer them, they construct 
for themselves here below an earthly 
paradise, wonderfully to their own 
taste. This they never quit without 
mighty sorrow, and after usingall pos- 
sible means to remain in it. 

The Abbé takes for granted that 
the London fogs were invented to 
save the inhabitants from damage by 
sunstrokes, as they never, by any 
chance, let aray penetrate them. By- 
and-by, however, he testifies to the 
energy of the people, the true polite- 
ness and dignity, and innate good feel- 
ings of the upper classes. He con- 
trasts them favourably with the Briton 
on his continental tour, “ the meagre 
or the dumpy specimen, with his red 
or yellow chin-tuft, his highly-coloured 
nose, his carbuncled face, his shirt 
collar of thin sheet-iron, his clothes 
of one colour from top to toe, and all 
cut in right lines.” 

The Abbé remonstrates with this 
Briton of his own creation on his con- 
tempt for the foreigners among whom 
he moves, little dreaming how much 
he has caricatured his outer man, and 
how difficult it is for a Parisian to see 
a foreigner in his real colours and pro- 
portions. 


A WET MORNING IN DUBLIN, 


Having experienced the utmost kind- 
ness and attention from the lettered 
class, and obtained introductory let- 
ters to their correspondents in Ire- 
land, our brave traveller enjoys a de- 
testable trip across the Atlantic from 
Holyhead to Dublin, the sky Indian- 
ink, the waves raging lava. On enter- 
ing the bay, “Howth Hills reared 
themselves on the right through the 
fog like the shadows of gigantic moun- 
tains! ZLansbey covered its head with 
dark and heavy clouds. But near at 
hand” (the Abbé was outside of Kings- 
town harbour) “ the eye of Ireland— 
solitary and rugged isle—was sur- 
rounded by a belt of foam.” A 
foreigner will see more at a glance 
than a native in the course of a long 


life. 
The Abbé describes an outside car 
very correctly, but we imagine, was 
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misinformed on another point. “The 
travellers, seated at each side, turn 
their backs to each other, and, there- 
fore, the Irish facetiously call the ve- 
hicle a vis-d-vis.” We cannot afford 
to abridge Pére Domenech’s introduc- 
tion to Dublin. Here are the ipsissi- 
ma verba: 

“When I was installed in a good 
chamber in the Commercial Hotel, 
Suffolk-street, almost in face of the 
gardens of Trinity College, and had 
made my toilette, it was almost ten 
o'clock. Ithought I might then ven- 
ture on paying my visits. So, takin 
my sixteen letters of introduction, 
got on a cay, and commenced m 
journey under a beetling shower which 
rendered my parapluie useless. Two 
hours later I returned to my hotel, 
soaked to the very bones, having ex- 
pended ten francs on car-hire, and 
not found a soul out of bed. It must 
_ owned that the Irishman is rather 

azy.” 

Late-rising literary men of Dublin, 
car-drivers extorting 4s. 2d. per hour, 
you little dreamed that rainy morning 
of the disgrace you were bringing on 
the Irish metropolis ! 

“Home sickness seized on me as at 
London ; I was possessed by lugu- 
brious ideas, such as seize on the 
director of a funeral procession ; and 
being unable to get rid of them, I be- 
gan to storm at these northern races 
who rise late, remain long at their 
toilette, and receive no visits till the 
day star has passed the meridian. The 
ee genuine English spleen of 
three hundred horse-power (now they 
measure everything by horses)—seized 
me by the throat, and was choking 
me. Fora moment I resolved to take 
the same paquebot, and return to 
France, and limit my archeological, 
historical, and legendary studies to 
the explorings I had made in a Dublin 
hotel, where the beds were not bad, 
the beer sour, nor the beefsteaks 
underdone. rig stig 

“ However, as I had not come to 
Ireland to take in the whole country 
at one sublime glance, and then make 
my escape, I promptly shook off the 
lowness of spirits caused by this in- 
hospitable reception in a land pro- 
verbial for its hospitality. I took an- 
other car and resumed my series of 
visits, which this time were crowned 
with complete success. I was every- 
where received with an entire cordi- 
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ality, and they nearly crushed my 
hands with the shaking they gave 
them. It was painful to feel, but 
mighty cordial.” 

To Sir William Wilde, in chief, the 
visitor expressed his deep sense of 
_— for the great attention paid 

im and the assistance given in his 
search for antiquities a the legen- 
dary lore of the country. 


DOES IT ALWAYS RAIN IN IRBLAND? 

The not-easily pleased Abbé thinks 
the Irish rather self complacent on 
the subject of their country and their 
climate. He allows some merit to 
the scenery, but the climate, he says, 
is detestable—at least very damp. He 
recommends every intending visitor 
to make diligent inquiries before- 
hand, if it had rained on the last 15th 
of July, the festival of St. Swithin— 
the French saint of rainy attri- 
butes being St. Medard. Through 
the non-practice of his own precepts 
he acknowledges that he got such a 
thorough damping himself in his ex- 
plorations by hill and dale, that he 
sometimes examined his clothes with 
a magnifier for an expected crop of 
mosses and minute mushrooms. 

Our author ingeniously accounts for 
the little knowledge of the country 
diffused among the nations; two- 
thirds of the year it can only be exa- 
mined through the texture of an 
umbrella. For a whole fortnight our 
tourist said to himself, on going to 
bed, “ To-morrow will be a fine day; 
all the waters in the sky have come 
down to-day. Delusion! Next day 
the atmosphere was again over- 
charged, and thus it continued till 
the horrid thought came on him that 
the ocean and clouds had changed 
places with each other. In this state 
of permanent deluge the sun is allowed 
no time to ripen the crops. It must 
then, in his opinion, be the moon. If 
not, they become yellow with age, as 
other things do. 

Our inspector, turning his attention 
for a moment from the weather to 
the appearance of the people, finds 
the dress of the men more or less 
ugly, the hats of the kind called 
impossible, the shirt collars stiff 
and sticking up, the ladies’ robes 
more or less striped, their muslins 
and laces more or less picturesque, 
the crinolines somewhat exaggerated, 
but an air of distinction investing all. 


oe 


{Jan, 


Apropos to fashions, he remarked, 
with truth :—“ Modern civilization 
conquers all differences; and in a 
country where nationality is being 
rapidly effaced under the influence of 
orivate interests, of coquetry, and 
arisian fashions, it (viz., modern civ- 
ilization) assimilates, with wonderful 
ease, the costumes of the dwellers in 
cities.” 

In an excursion to Glendalough, 
our traveller took Dalkey in his way. 
He discourses learnedly on its fre- 
quented harbour of ancient days, and 
its castles built for the safety of the 
place, and the better securing of the 
duties. He mentions various noble 
personages who landed or embarked 
there, but takes more notice of the 
“Virgin's rock” and its legend. 

As far back as the twelfth cen- 
tury, twelve young maidens went 
from Bullock to Dalkey to gather 
plants and herbs. Having got on to 
the rock above named, they were 
surprised by a sudden tempest, and a 
rising of the tide, and, as no one 
could approach to rescue them, they 
all perished. 


LEGEND OF THE LOVER'S LEAP. 


One version of the story is here 
given; a hundred have seen the 
place or known the name for one 
who has heard the legend. 

Mary, a capricious damsel of the 
neighbourhood, showed some prefer- 
ence to one of her lovers, named 
Edward, while she was really attached 
to another. The first displayed per- 
haps too much devotion to herself, 
and too much attention to her slight- 
est wishes. One day she expressed a 
desire for a certain kind of necklace, 
and Edward said he would at once 
start to Dublin for it. She told him 
not to fatigue himself, and not to 
think of returning that day. He was 
too anxious to gratify his lady with 
the sight of the ornament, and to 
display his own zeal, to allow himself 
such indulgence. Late the same 
evening, he was hurriedly pacing along 
the bank high over the Dargle towards 
her house, when on a mossy hillock 
he discovered her listening, with every 
sign of loving interest, to the discourse 
of the secretly-favoured rival. He 
took out the necklace, laid it on the 
grass, before the frightened false one, 
walked rapidly to the edge of the 
overianging rock, and plunged down, 
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smashing bushes and shrubs in his 
descent. 

However the young girl afterwards 
employed herself, the dismal clang of 
the funeral bell of her destroyed lover 
never left her ears. She took an in- 
tense dislike to the man for whom 
she had deceived him, and by dint of 
ever dwelling on his tragic fate, she 
became insane. She haunted the 
fatal spot, and at last, being under 
the strong delusion of seeing her 
lover beckoning to her from the oppo- 
site side of the ravine to come to him, 
she sprung from the fatal spot, and 
perished. Her spirit is still seen on 
the eve of St. John traversing the 
fatal locality in the form of a milk- 
white fawn. 

At the now insignificant little town 
of Wicklow, St. Patrick is said to 
have landed, when returning to con- 
vert the island. As his vessel was 
about to leave Boulogne, or some port 
in Brittany, a leper anxiously request- 
ed to be taken on board. Neither 
captain nor crew, nor passengers, 
would consent, so the saint laid on 
the water the slab on which he was 
accustomed to lay the chalice in the 
celebration of mass. At his invitation 
the poor man took his seat on this 
small raft, and came safely in the 
wake of the vessel into Wicklow 
Harbour. 


HOW THE DEVIL'S GLEN GOT ITS NAME. 


Visiters to the Devil’s Glen are so 
occupied with its savage beauties, 
that they rarely give themselves the 
trouble of inquiring how the rough 
defile got its name. Our earnest ex- 
oe sought in all directions from 

ooks and living men, and at last 
made out a legend of which we sub- 
mit an epitome. 

Long ago the deep and rugged glen 
was merely a long low hill, with many 
trees scattered over its surface. In 
its neighbourhood was a convent, the 
ladies of which, especially the novices, 
would enjoy the free air under the 
shades of these trees ; and to the ex- 
treme annoyance of many young 
princes and chiefs, the lovely Aoife, 
daughter of a neighbouring mag- 
nate, entered the convent as a postu- 
lant for the veil. Young aspirants 
to the hand of the insensible princess 
came from near and far, to endeavour 
to shake her resolution. The rules 
of the convent not being strict, it was 
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not difficult to gain sight and hear- 
ing of the princess, but every suitor 
left the convent with a civil and de- 
cided refusal. 

Among the crowd of REJECTED 
who occasionally sauntered in com- 
pany under the trees on the slope of 
the neighbouring hill, and adminis- 
tered such consolaticn to each other 
as they could afford, was an ardent 
young prince, whose voice joined in 
most musically with the united 
chorus of the praisers of the fair re- 
cluse. Being frequently annoyed by 
the mocking expression on the coun- 
tenance of a dark-visaged man among 
the suitors, when the rest were 
loudest in their eulogies, he at last 
civilly asked him did not the princess 
deserve even warmerencomiums than 
what she had as yet received. “There 
is no woman in Erin,” said he, “ who 
would not be won from what she 
considers right conduct, by manly 
beauty, or profuse riches.” “ Prin- 
cess Aoife would be proof to both,” 
said the youth. “ Be at the entrance 
of the convent to-morrow at noon, 
and I will convince you of your mis- 
take. She shall be subjected to the 
influence of beauty to-morrow ; if 
that fails, gold shall be tried next 
day.” : 

As the prince was sitting sadly 
enough on a stone before the gate at 
the hour appointed, he heard the 
sound of horns executing au enchant- 
ing melody, and beheld a mounted 
chief approaching, from whose jewel- 
covered dress light flashed at every 
step of hissteed. His face and form 
were those of a most beautiful and 
well-formed youth, and his retinue 
wore the most costly clothing. As 
he passed the prince, he said to him 
in the tones of his yesterday’s ac- 
quaintance, “I am gving to try the 
constancy of your adored princess. 
If you choose you may enter among 
my train.” 

The prince endeavoured to shout 
“treachery ” at the top of his voice, 
but an attendant ached him with 
a wand which left him powerless to 
move or speak. There he remained 
till the glittering youth came out 
again, rather humbled in demeanvur 
this time. ‘Beauty has failed for 
once,” said he. “ Gold must exert its 
— to-morrow.” When the train 

ad passed out of sight, the prince 
recovered his faculties. 
6 
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At a high point on the hill was an 
old stone cross, and near it was the 
issue of a spring, but the neighbour- 
hood was marshy, and the course of 
the little brook scarcely discernible 
with fiaggers, and rushes, and shrubs 
encumbering the banks. As the 
prince mournfully sat and ruminated 
at the foot of the old cross, he at 
last fell asleep. During his slumber 
a beautiful form clothed in white 
flowing robes, and her long hair 
encircled by a wreath of shamrocks, 
appeared to him, “I am the Sighe,”’ 
said she, “to whom the care of tiis 
stream is intrusted, and I wish tiat 
it should dance and sparkle in the 
bright sun-shine, and that the sound 
of its ripples and falls should come 
to the ears of man and woman. You 
can accomplish this for me, and pun- 
ish the demon who seeks to turn 
Aoife from her duty by———” What 
followed seemed to be felt by his in- 
ward thoughts without meeting his 
ears. 

Next day as he sat on the stone, 
there came by the handsome and 
Tichly-clad youth, with slaves and 
horses laden with gold and precious 
stones, and behind and beside the 
treasures the same richly-dressed 
train which had been in attendance 
the day before. This time the prince 
entered the court, to witness the con- 
ference. The gold, and diamonds, 
and pearls had no more effect on the 
right-minded Aoife than the super- 
natural beauty of the wooer. He 
begged and prayed, but in vain, and 
he fell into such agitation, that his 
tail escaped from under his sparkling 
tunic, and began to lash about in 
fury. This was what the prince was 
waiting for. He flung his praying 
chaplet round it, and the demon gave 
such a spring as took him out over 
the court, and on to the green hill- 
side. He sped to the spring, but the 
shade of the stone cross was on it, 
and he dared not come near. Over- 
come by the power of the sacred 
talisman, he flung himself down 
and rolled about in agony, tearing 
away the soil and stones, and fling- 
ing them far on each side. 

Thus he burned, and tore up, and 
flung out earth and rocks for the 
entire length of the present glen, 
when the prince seeing no: further 
impediment to the free course of the 
stream, relieved him of the tortnring 


beads. When released he turned on 
his tormentor to tear him into pieces, 
but a glance at the chaplet sent him 
through the air fleeter than the stone 
hurled from a sling. 

_ The fairy had now the joy of see- 
ing her stream soon increased to a 
goodly river, leaping from ledge to 
pool, and rejoicing in its course in 
the free air and sunshine. 

If the prince did not persuade 
Aoife to be his bride, she induced 
him to become a monk in the neigh- 
bouring monastery. When God 
really calls it is sinful not to obey. 

As our pleasant but somewhat pre- 
judiced tourist made his way through 
the immense turf bog interspersed 
with corn and potato fields, towards 
the entrance of Glandalough, he says 
that the Irish St. Medard awoke, and 
by an immense discharge from his 
watering pot made up for his late 
slumber of twenty-four hours. Father 
Domenech does not seem aware that 
the patron of our watery skies is not 
a native, but a genuine Saxon saint, 
sent us by La perfide Albion in re- 
turn for our sturdy reapers and hay- 
makers, and for our beeves and 
fatlings daily and nightly sacrificed 
on her domestic altars. 

The Abbé has preserved for his 
French readers all the legends current 
at and about the valley of the Seven 
Churches and its patron, Saint Kevin. 
These having been already learned 
by our readers from hand-books, and 
the truthful guides at Glandaloch 
(Gleann da Loch, Glen of the two 
Lakes), and Lover’s legends, and 
Gerald Griffin's poems, need no repe- 
tition at our hands. 


HOW BRANDUPH SAVED LEINSTER. 

There is a piece of romantic his- 
tory connected with the once-impor- 
tant town of Baltinglas, which, 
though our present collection does 
not aim at topographical or historical 
information, must be allowed a place 
in it. 

Caomusca, son of Aedh (Hugh) 
Mac Ainmire, King of Ulster, was 
a prince who had his passions under 
no restraint. He quitted his paternal 
stone Caisiol at Aileach (N. W. of 
Derry), purposing to make a circuit 
of Ireland, halting at the earthen or 
stone fortresses of chiefs and princes, 
and treating their wives as his hand- 
maids. We are not told whether 
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he commenced his system till he 
arrived, attended by four battalions 
of rough men-at-mens, at the Court 
of Brandubh (Black Raven), King of 
Leinster, who held his provincial 
court at Baltinglas.* The master 
being absent for the moment, the 
queen gave a hospitable reception to 
the worthless prince. She was suffi- 
ciently indignant when he hinted his 
wishes to her, but dissembling her 
feelings, she requested a little leisure 
to look after the accommodation of 
his retinue. Not suspecting any 
serious objection on her part, he 
readily gave permission ; of which 
she so well availed herself, that she 
effected her escape to her husband at 
Dun Buicht. He returning with his 
heart full of resentment, set fire to 
the separate house in which the 
royal reprobate was lodged. He and 
his myrmidons rushed out and several 
were slain. However he escaped 
eastwards to Kilranelagh, but the 
wrathful king kept on his traces, and 
coming up with him at that hill, 
slew him and the few who had held 
along with him.t 

Great was the wrath of Ainmire 
at hearing the death of his son. Col- 
lecting a large force he set out, and 
made no halt till he entered the 
territory of Brandubh. He being 
unable with his inferior number of 
fighting men to offer battle, fortified 
himself in Rathbran, and sent his 
foster-brother Aidan (St. Mogue) to 
treat of terms with the wrathful 
Ainmire. If ric would not be 
accepted he asked for an armistice 
till he could collect his forces; a re- 
quest frequently complied with in 
the romantic annals of the country. 

But the Ulster King would neither 
accept an eric, nor grant a truce ; he 
even insulted the holy man who had 
come to treat with him. So the 
Leinster King sent messengers in ail 
directions to summon his petty chiefs 
to come to his aid, and at their head 
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he had the _ fortune to capture 
a body of allies, on their march to 
join Ainmire. He next approached 
with a few trusty followers as near 
the Ulster camp as prudence allowed, 
with the object of learning his enemy’s 
arrangements. The thing which 
chiefly caught his attention, at least, 
that which the poet historians thought 
most striking and picturesque was 
the appearance of the banners of the 
O’Neils and O’Donnells, and other 
northern tribes, floating and flutter- 
ing here and there at the tops of the 
tall spears, and having the appear- 
ance of birds of various colours 
hovering over the encampment. 

A spy sent into the Ulster camp 
admirably seconded the designs of 
the Leinster King. He stained his 
skin to resemble that of a leper, and 
came in limping before Ainmire, 
complaining of Brandubh’s people, 
who had burned his cabin, and little 
chapel, and his farming implements. 
He also told him inconfidence that the 
inhabitants of the surrounding coun- 
try feeling the badness of their king’s 
cause, and wishing to propitiate his 
(Ainmire’s) good disposition towards 
them, were employed collecting pro- 
visions, Which they would privately 
send into his camp the next night 
but one, by a certain pass. 

All this was very pleasant to the 
Ulster King. He promised the leper 
ample recompense for the loss he had 
sustained, and waited impatiently 
next day for the fali of night. In 
order to guard against treachery, he 
stationed a strong body of armed 
men at the pass, who would give the 
alarm and prevent the approach of 
the visiters if anything of a suspici- 
ous character was noticed. 

After darkness had come down on 
the glens the guards stationed in the 
defile heard the trampling of a long 
column of men and beasts approach- 
ing from the open country. They pre- 
pared to receive the advancing party 


* This word is a sort of finger-post indicating .the dangers of hasty derivations. What 
Gaelic student would not at first pronounce it the Green Fire of the Sun, yet scholars ac- 


count for it very differently 


Cu Glas (Green or Grey hound), master of the hounds at 


Tara, once followed the chase from that royal fortress to this place, and coming to a cave, 
in went the stag, and after him went the dogs, their master bringing up the rere. Stag, 
dogs, nor hunter were ever seen again, and the cave got the name, Uaimh Belaigh Conglais, 


the Cave of the Chase (way) of Cu Glas, 
euphonious Baltinglas. 


Bealach Conglais became in time the more 


+ For an account of the old cemetery of Kilranelagh, and the custom still observed 
during funerals, and the griddle stones of Fan-a-Céol (Fionn Mac Cumhail) in the neigh- 
bourhood, see Dustin Untversiry MaGazing, Dec., 1868. 
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with their sharp weapons, but no- 
thing more threatening met their eyes 
than quiet oxen and restless horses, 
each led by an apparently unarmed 
man, and bearing large hampers or 
skins, apparently filled with liquor 
on each side. The skins on some of 
the foremost of the beasts were taken 
down, and left with the guards to re- 
fresh them, while the rest of the long 
file proceeded in the direction of the 
camp. Swift runners had sped be- 
fore them, so the king and his people 
were ready to give them a welcome 
reception. As they approached the 
camp a considerable appearance of 
restlessness became evident among 
the animals, and the dull sounds of 
trampling hoofs, and the grating and 
clashing of hard bodies against each 
other came to the ears of the Ulster 
men. All at once a great light was 
shed on the scene from the summit 
of asmalleminence outside the camp ; 
a troop of horses maddened by bags 
of small stones fastened to their tails 
were rushing madly through the 
crowds disposed at the edge of the 
camp to receive the provisions, and 
a countless number of fully armed 
warriors just released from the skins 
and hampers, and aided by the con- 
ductors of the animals, were rushing 
on the unsuspecting occupiers of the 
camp, with swords and spears, and 
wildly yelling their peculiar war 
cries. All that resisted were slaugh- 
tered, an’ not for some time could 
quarter ve obtained. The spy, a son 
of the chief of Imail, having pro- 
vided himself with arms, encountered 
and slew the Ulster King, and after 
the fight was over, presented his head 
to Brandubh. 

Thus was the Province of Leinster 
saved from the fury of an enraged 
King and the insolence of his troops 
by the wisdom and courage of its 
prince. The invasion and the cap- 
ture of the camp took place a.p. 594. 


THE PROPHECY OF CONN CEAD CATHACH, 

Father Domenech secured a legend 
connected with the town of Naas 
to whose present inhabitants the 
Leinster Lxpress presents more in- 
teresting matter than would these 
lost Gaelic MSS., the Cuilmenn and 
the Psalter of Zura, so mourned by 
the living and dead archeologists of 
the country. 

The great Danaan King and Philo- 
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sopher Luchaidh Mac Ceithlenn 
who so bravely did his duty at the 
fight of southern Moytura, near 
Cong, founded Naas, and it was for 
centuries the residence of the petty 
kings of North Leinster. The rath, 
a portion of which hasremained to our 
days, was once inhabited by these 
kings. Thus runs the legend. 

Conn of the Hundred Battles, while 
he bore sceptre at Tara was accus- 
tomed at early morning, to take a 
walk on the ramparts of his fortress, 
accompanied by his three chief druids 
and his three chief poets. The object 
of the promenade was to detect any 
malignant influences which might be 
hovering in the air, and plotting evil 
to his interests. If so his druids and 
his poets were there to perceive and 
frustrate the inimical designs. 

One morning as he was thus em- 
ployed, a stone on which his foot 
rested for the moment, uttered several 
cries, so loud that they were heard 
to a long distance over the flat plain 
of Breghia. When the soundsceased 
he asked his druids the name of the 
stone, what it had said, and the cause 
of the outcry. They requested fifty- 
three days to study the question and 
prepare the answer, and at the end of 
ang time they thus solved the prob- 
em. 

“The name of the stone was the 
Lia Fail (stone of destiny), and the 
number of shouts it had uttered cor- 
responded to the number of his de- 
scendants who would rule Erin in 
succession, their names were, however, 
hidden from them.” 

Conn remained in greater trouble 
after his question was solved than be- 
fore, and he and his retinue walked 
on in silence. Suddenly the party 
were enveloped in a fog so thick that 
no eye could penetiate it beyond a 
few cubits’ length. All stopped, and 
after some troubled moments the 
sound of a horse’s tramp was heard, 
and three casts of a lance were made 
at the king, each approaching closer 
to his person, and the third just 
grazing it. ‘“ Who dares,” cried the 
chief druid, “thus to insult the king’s 
sacred person within the bounds of 
Tara?” At the moment the fog dis- 
persed, and a noble steed and noble 
cavalier stood before them, “Far 
from offering disrespect,” said the 
knight, “I come to pay the Ard Righ 
of Erin all honour in yonder palace.” 
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They proceeded to the building, 
across a rich and fertile plain, and 
found the principal gate over- 
shadowed by a tree whose trunk, 
boughs, and leaves were all of the 
finest gold. They entered, and were 
received by a beautiful and stately 
princess, before whom were placed a 
silver vessel filled with red ale, and a 
golden ladle and goblet. The knight, 
their conductor, took his seat on the 
throne. He was of gigantic size, of 
perfect form, and of a majestic and 
pleasing countenance. 

“TI give you welcome,” said he, 
“O valiant monarch, to the palace of 
Lughaidh Mac Ceithlenn, the earliest 
of the Danaan kings, and conquerer 
of the last of the Firbolg monarchs. 
Like other chiefs of that wise and 
noble people, I enjoy aSighe existence 
since my mortal career came to an end. 
I shall reveal to you the length of 
your reign, and the names of your 
successors. This lady, who is the 
guardian Sighe of Erin, w/ll first give 
you an entertainment. 

The table was laid, and a noble 
meal made on one gigantic rib of an 
ox, and another of a wild boar. The 


lady filled a golden cup with the red 


ale, and asked theSighe king to whom 
should she present it. “ Present it,’’ 
said he, “to him whose title shall be 
‘Conn of the hundred battles.’ He 
will- reign fift) years over Erin, and 
be slain at Tuath Amrvis.” The prin- 
cess again said, “to whom shall this 
second cup be given ?” He answered, 
“To Art, son of Conn. He will reign 
thirty years, and be slain at Magh 
Mucruimhe (Macroom).” She again 
asked, “To whom shall this cup of red 
ale be given,” and the answer was, 
“To Cormac, son of Art,” &., &e. 
At last as she approached the coming 
of St. Patrick, and asked the usual 
question, the king said, “To Laeghaire 
(pr. Laeré), of many conflicts, who 
shall devastate the Liffey (Leinster), 
and many other territories. After he 
has reigned five years shall come the 
Tailgean (holy offspring, religious 
soldier) ; that is, Patrick, a man of 
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great dignity, whom God will honour ; 
who will light a great torch which 
- illuminate Erin even to the sea,” 
C. 
In this manner went on the pro- 
phecy till the reign of Fergus, son of 
Maelduin, slain at Almhain, in 718.* 


THE TREE OF THE SEVEN THORNS ON THE 
CURRAGH, 

The Father gathering legends as he 
passed along, the great part, we fear, 
trom printed books, arrived at the 
town and Curragh of Kildare, where 
his attention was engaged by the 
legends of St. Brigid, the best of which 
appeared in the D. U. MaGaZzInE, 
October, 1895, and by the traditions 
connected with the Rath of Mullagh- 
mast, and of the little Hill of Ascul. 
Generally our visiter secures the cor- 
rect orthography, and is seldom wrong 
in his derivations. He fails, how- 
ever, at Mullaghmast, giving for the 
meaning, “The Trench of the Be- 
headed.” But Mudlach is mound, 
never pit or trench ; and Maisthe or 
Maisthean is a mastilff. The name 
consequently means the (Funereal) 
** Mound of the Dog.” He relates a 
touching legend of the little hillock 
of Ascul, which is here given as not 
being very generally known. 

During the great plague and 
famine of 1439, there lived in a castle 
near this hill, one of the powerful 
O’Kellys. He had several sons, of 
whom Ulick was his chief favourite. 
The father was a hard-hearted, proud, 
and selfish man, and the handsome 
Ulick a compound of pride and licen- 
tiousness. e had brought many 
young women to ruin without scruple 
or remorse. Among these was the 
beautiful and gracetul Oonah More, 
whose lot was not so very wretched, 
as she sincerely repented of her sin, 
and devoted her remaining life to the 
solace and relief of the poor creatures 
attacked by the pestilence. Her 
brothers, who tenderly loved her, and 
were keenly alive to the disgrace in- 
flicted on the family honour, were on 
the point of seeking out the betrayer, 


* This legend is found in the Harleian MSS., 5280, British Museum, and quoted in 


Mr. Curry’s “ Materials for Irish History.” 


From this last wonderful mine the good 


father evidently extracted the passage. It is a mere introduction to one of these guasi 


prophecies so abundant in old Gaelic literature. 


If any unsophisticated reader imagines 


that Father Domenech obtained even three of his many legends from the mouths of peasants 
or schoolmasters, let him take an experimental tour round Ireland, and at his return count 


his legendary treasures. 
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and putting him to death, when they 
heard that providence had anticipated 
them. Ulick was seized with the 
on, and in spite of his wretched 
ather’s remonstrances and prayers, 
removed in his bed to the side of a 
field fence by his brothers. A shed 
was} fixed over him to keep off the 
rain and the sun, and a pitcher of 
water and a griddle cake, marked with 
a cross, left by his bedside. 

Oonah heard of his pitiful state, 
and whether her Christian compas- 
sion was influenced by former feelings 
or not, she came to his bedside, «:1- 
ministered all the solace in her power, 
and supplied every little convenience 
that might alleviate his sufferings. 
Before her coming, his cries and com- 
—- were heard fields away, but 

rom her first visit nogroans nor cries 

escaped him, but such as _ were 
wrung from him by excessive torture. 
For days and days she attended on 
him, and succeeded, let us hope, in 
awaking his soul to the sense of his 
past guilt, and the necessity of true 
contrition. 

One day the poor girl was observed 
sitting motionless, with her face 
turned towards the bed. Scald crows 
were flying about the shed, and at- 
tempting to enter it, but were con- 
tinually driven away by a milk-white 
bird. When a couple of days had 
gone by, and she was still seen in the 
same position, and the carrion crows 
attempting to come under the shed, 
and the white bird still driving them 
away, the neighbours drew near, and 
called to her to come home. But her 
soul had oo to its home in Heaven. 

They placed her body beside that 
of the repentant sinner, they set fire 
to shed and all, and from the ashes 
sprung the “Tree of the Seven 

horns,” which remained to modern 
times. On its branches a white bird 
was continually uttering melancholy 
notes, and never stirring from its 
perch at the approach of man or 
woman. 


HOW JOHN HACKETT WON THE FRENCH PRINCESS. 


Our diligent searcher for legends 
found the following rather curious 
one in Munster. Others connected 
with our Irish mythology are omitted, 
as having appeared already in this 
magazine. Nor is it necessary to 
quote the classification of the fairy 
world, which has been already made 
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and illustrated for our readers’ edifi- 
cation. 

John Hackett was a Munster out- 
law, one of the many who were put to 
their shifts after some of the old wars. 
He was travellingtowards Holy Cross, 
when darkness came on, and so he 
was benighted on the hill of Killoch, 
and debating with himself how he 
should pass the night. Meanwhile 
he held on walking about to keep up 
some heat in his body, when on a 
sudden he heard the sounds as of a 
company of horse galloping towards 
him from the north, but the noise 
they made only resembled the muffled 
sound of a whisper. When they ar- 
rived within a few yards of him their 
chief cried out, “A steed and lance 
for John Hackett. John, you have 
to come with us.” “ Where to, sir?” 
said John. “Iam the chief of the 
Sighes of Ely,” saidhe, “andam going 
straight to Paris to bring the daughter 
of the King of France homewithme. I 
cannot do it, however, without human 
help, and you are my man. There is 
your steed, here is your lance; 
mount!” ‘With all my heart,” said 
John, “but I must visit Dublin on 
our way.” “That will be a great de- 
lay, but if it is necessary, be it so.” 

John bestrode the steed, took the 
lance in his hand, and in a few 
minutes they were at the door of his 
brother in Dublin. He entered, but 
would not stop to eat or drink. He 
asked for a piece of parchment, ink, 
and a pen, and he wrote out these 
words— 

“T grant my Royal pardon to John 
Hackett of Munster.” 

He then joined his friends on the 
outside with his parchment, his pen, 
and his inkhorn, carefully secured in 
his clothes. They mounted their 
steeds, and as the next night was 
beginning to close in, they were 
standing outside the French King’s 
palace. 

They had made John invisible even 
as themselves, and all went in, and 
passed through the guests, and took 
their stations on mantel-pieces, and 
the backs of chairs, and looked on at 
the dancing. The princess was sitting 
by her father, and playing with a 
little spaniel, and enjoying the sight 
of the dancing. “There is my bride 
elect,” said the fairy chief, “but I 
have no power while that spaniel is 
about her. Secure him, John; it is 
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for that I brought you here.” John 
went behind the royal chair, stooped, 
reached over his hand, and put the 
spaniel in his pocket. The same 
moment three arrows were shot at 
the princess by the fairy chief. She 
sneezed three times, fainted, and was 
immediately placed on a steed and 
borne away. What appeared to be 
her dead body was left on the spot 
where she had fainted, while she, 
and Hackett, and the rest were flying 
over the sea to England. 

When they came to the palace of 
the king all the troop but John re- 
mained in the cellar to refresh them- 
selves, but the princess continued 
still, without knowing what was go- 
ing on about her. John passed into 
the king’s bed-chamber, and walked 
up to his bed-side. “ Hillo, ho, King 
of Saxonland !” said he, “ awake!’ 
“Who dares disturb me out of my 
sleep ?” said the king. “It is I, John 
Hackett of Munster, who asks your 
royal pardon and protection.” “ My 
protection to you will be the axe of 
the executioner.” “Then,” said John, 
drawing his sword, “I must be under 
the necessity of cutting off your Ma- 
jesty’s head.” “Oh, oh! that is an- 
other thing. Open the door and tell 
my attendants to bring me pen, ink, 
and parchment.” “ And maybe, your 
Majesty, the cord or the hatchet be- 
sides. Here are the materials, only 
~— your Majesty’s fingers.” 

His Majesty signed his name ; John 
took the paper and vanished, and 
after some slight refreshment in the 
cellar, all took horse for Ireland, and 
in due time landed on the same hill 
from which they had taken him. 

“What am I to get now for my 
trouble?” said he. “ We'll fill your 
hat and pockets with gold.” “ I must 
have the princess also.” “Say you 
so? You know what our arrows can 
do.” “And you know what this 
spaniel can do,” said he, taking it 
out of his pocket with one hand, and 
laying hold on the sleeping lady with 
the other. 

All uttered cries of fright, and in 
two seconds there was not one of 
them to be seen. The princess awoke 
and it was long before she recovered 
from her sorrow to find herself in a 
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strange land, and in company with a 
stranger. He soon conducted her to 
a comfortable shelter with his friends 
till he got possession of his own 
lands, and when her first surprise and 
grief was over she made him tell her 
all about the carrying off. This he 
did, and at the end she liked him 
better than at the beginning, and 
this day better than the day before ; 
and it was not long until they were 
man and wife in his own house and on 
his own lands. 

When their second child was born 
John said he’d go to Paris and ac- 
quaint her parents ; and after some 
talking overthe matter she consented. 
She gave him a letter and her scarf 
which she wore the night she was 
carried away. They put him in con- 
finement till trusty messengers were 
sent to Ireland, and when these re- 
turned with the princess and children 
there was great joy. John was made 
a great lord, and if they didn’t live 
happy THAT WE MAY ! 


THE FORTUNES OF QUEEN GORMFLAITH. 

Arriving at Cashel of the Kings, 
the father relates to his French 
readers the sorrowful story of Cor- 
mac Mac Cuillenan, King and Bishop 
of Cashel, and of the unfortunate 
Queen Gormflaith.* He does not men- 
tion his authority, which to all ap- 

earance must have been the late 

rofessor O’Curry’s “‘ Materials.” The 
story is related as true history in the 
“ Book of Leinster” and the * Annals 
of Clonmacnois.” 

The learned Cormac of Cashel 
(end of tenth century) was affianced 
to the beautiful and accomplished 
Gormflaith, daughter of Flann Siona, 
King of Ireland. However, the be- 
trothed prince feeling an imperative 
call to a sacerdotal life, resigned the 
union, entered into holy orders, and 
became in time Bishop as well ag 
King of Cashel. Neither father nor 
daughter felt complimented by this 
proceeding, and in some time the re- 
jected princess unwillingly married 
Cearval, King of Leinster, at her 
father’s command. This prince, who 
was more or less brutal and selfish, 
could not bear comparison with the 
noble-minded and learned prince of 


* The two words of which this name is composed mean blue and noble; consequently 
the lady must have had blue eyes or affected blue colours in her robes. 
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Cashel, who would willingly enough 
have been her husband but for the 
higher call. It is a pity that he had 
not known his mind sooner. 

In the year 903 Flan, encouraged 
by his son-in-law, in order to make a 
quarrel with Cormac, asserted his 
right to the presentation of the an- 
cient church of Mainister Eibhin 
(Monastery of Evin, a disciple of St. 
Patrick), now Monasterevan. Cor- 
mac resisted his claim, and the united 
forces of Flann and Cearval encoun- 
tered his at Bealach Mughna (Woody 
or Marshy Pass, Ballymoon), in the 
extreme southern angle of the county 
of Kildare. In the fight the bishop- 
king was flung from his horse, slain, 
and beheaded, and his forces routed. 
Cearval being badly wounded, was 
borne to his royal residence at Naas, 
where he was affectionately attended 
by his wife. 

One day, during his convalescence, 
he began with much animation to re- 
late to a large company the circum- 
stancesof the late fight. He described 
with so much complacency and want 
of feeling the death and dismember- 
ment of the hapless Cormac, that the 
tender-souled queen gently expostu- 
lated with him. This little check so 
irritated him that he flung the poor 
lady on the ground, disordering her 
dress in the brutal assault, and thus 
disgracing her, as far as in him lay, 
in the eyes of her dependents. 

She at once quitted his house and 
repaired to her father, who was re- 
strained from punishing the dastardly 
outrage by the presence of a powerful 
Danish force in Dublin; he even in- 
duced her to return to Naas. But 
the news had reached the ears of her 
cousin, Prince Niall Glundubh (Black 
Knee) son of the king of Ulster, who 
collecting the northern clans marched 
to the borders of Cearval’s territory, 
and threatened it with all the horrors 
of fire and sword, if ample amends 
were not made for the queen’s wrongs, 
and herself left at full liberty to live 
where she pleased. At her own inter- 
cession he staid his hand, she ouly 
claiming her dowry, liberty to live 
in her father’s palace, and release 
from all conjugal duties. ° 

These demands being complied 
with, she returned to her paternal 
home in Meath, with very grateful 
feelings towards her chivalrous rela- 
tive. He, however, was not content 
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with these sentiments, however warm. 
He was a genuine Celt, and nothing 
less than a wife’s love would satisf: 
him. Cearval’s savage conduct had, 
in his eyes, thoroughly loosed the 
marriage tie, and his loved and loving 
partner she should be. However, 
neither the Gospel nor the Canon 
Law would allow of her being the 
wife of two living husbands. She re- 
mained at home, and he was obliged 
to lay in a stock of such patience as 
was to be procured. 

Next year, however, Cearval being 
slain in a fight with the Danes of 
Dublin, all impediments were re- 
moved, and she became the happy 
consort of Niall, one of the bravest 
and most patriotic princes that ever 
wielded a battle sword. In 914 he 
succeeded to his father-in-law as Ard 
Righ, and, before and after, never 
ceased battling with the Danes, and 
doing everything which wisdom and 
valour could effect for the weal of his 
people. He and his brave father, 
Hugh Finnliath (Fine-Gray), were the 
only northern princes who, before 
the efforts of Brian Boroimhe ever 
took effective steps to expel the fo- 
reigners from Munster. 

The Danes, being dislodged from 
their various strongholds, concen- 
trated their strength in Dublin, and 
thither marched the king with all his 
available strength, to try a decisive 
conflict with them. It appears that 
their forces outnumbered his, for they 
did not seek defence within walls or 
ships. A terrible and fatal battle was 
fought at a place anciently called Cill 
Mosomég (probably between Rath- 
farnham and Dundrum), and the 
native forces completely defeated ; 
Niall and most of his chiefs, includ- 
ing his wife’s eldest brother, Conor, 
being left dead on the field. 

Donnchadh, Gormflaith’s younger 
brother, succeeded, and reigned till 
the year 943. At his death the 
sceptre passed out of the hands of his 
family, and his widowed sister suf- 
fered privations during the remainder 
of her life. “During her last illness” 
(we quote Mr.O’Curry) “she wrote a 
long and curious poem on her own 
life and misfortunes. In it she de- 
scribed the death of her son, who was 
accidentally drowned in the county 
Galway during his fosterage, and the 
subsequent death of her husband, 
and in it also preserved an interesting 
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account of her mode of living, a sketch 
of the more happy part of ~ life, a 
character of Niall, of Cearval, and of 
Cormac, a description of the place 
and mode of sepulture of Niall, and 
on the whole, a greater variety of re- 
ferences to habits, customs, and man- 
ners than I have found in any other 
piece of its kind. I have, besides 
this, other stray verses of hers, com- 
posed under a variety of impulses and 
circumstance.” 

The ailment of which she died was 
brought oninasingular manner. The 
circumstances are related in the 
“ Annals of Clonmacnois,” of which 
we have only the translation, made in 
the year 1627, by Connla Mac Echagan 
of Lismoyne (the fort in the bog), in 
the county of Westmeath, for Turlogh 
Mac Coghlan, lord of Delvin, in the 
same county. The following extract 
presents a good specimen of the ren- 
dering of the original Gvelic. 

“ Gormphley, daughter of King 
Flann Mac Mayleseachlyn (monk of 
Saint Sechnal), and queen of Ireland, 
died of a tedious and grievous wound, 
which happened in this maner. She 


dreamed that she saw King Niall 
Glunduffe ; whereupon she got up, 


and sat in her bed to behold him, 
whom he for anger would forsake, and 
leave the chamber ; and as he was de- 
parting in that angry motion (as she 
thought, she gave a snatch after him, 
thinking to have taken him by the 
mantle to keep him with her, and fell 
upon the bedstick of her bed, that it 
pierced her breast, which received no 
cure till she died thereof.” 
During hersubsequent illness, which 
was a tedious one, she composed that 
oem mentioned by Mr. O’Curry. It 
is probable that her circumstances 
between the death of her brother, a.p. 
943, and her own, five years later, were 
not so wretched as is generally sup- 
osed. Looking with poetic eyes 
ack to her happy life with Niall, 
and contrasting it with her present 
lonely state, she probably exaggerated 
the discomforts of her present condi- 
tion. 


THE LAST LORD OF CAPPA. 

At the base of the Galties on a hillock 
of granite, our tourist came on the re- 
mains of the Castle of William de 
Burgo, and picked up this domestic 
tragedy connected with it. 

illiam de Burgo and his lady 
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occupied this castle of Cappa Uniac. 
One day, following the chase further 
than usual, he met with his brother 
Richard, who owned a still larger do- 
main in the neighbourhood, and un- 
thinkingly invited him to spend a 
week with him at Cappa. He re- 
collected next moment that his wife 
bore a mortal hatred to this brother, 
and bitterly lamented his rashness. 

On his return he mentioned to his 
lady what he had done, and besought 
her to give Richard a kindly welcome ; 
but she became furious, and vowed 
that no part of Richard but his head 
should ever enter the castle, with her 
consent. He might then have sent 
letter or messenger to his brother 
with an apology, but he was of an un- 
decided disposition. He waited to 
the very day for some lucky thing to 
turn up, but had the chagrin to see the 
gate closed and the drawbridge raised 
by his wife’s orders, as Richard and 
his attendants, hawks on hands, and 
dogs in leashes, were nearing the build- 
ing. 

“ Ah, wretch !” said he, “is it thus 
you receive me, after your friendly in- 
vitation. I will return in three days, 
and woe be to you if I do not find the 
gates opened.” He did return, and 
finding them in the same state, defied 
William to mortal combat by the 
mouth of his herald. This was an- 
other heart-scald to the good-inten- 
tioned man; but his lady told him 
she would quit his castle, and never 
re-enter it if he refused the challenge. 

He did accept it, was slain, and his 
head flung over the wall by his resent- 
ful brother. This humbled the fierce 
lady. She sold the estate, dismissed 
her servitors, retired to a convent, 
and endured unheard-of penances till 
her death. The little hill on which the 
castle stood got the name of the 
“ Mound of the Last William.” 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE MITCHELSTOWN CAVES, 

Here is alegend which has already 
grown up round the Kingston ca- 
verns, discovered some thirty-five 
years since. 

A poor man, named Gorman, who 
laboured on the Kingston estate be- 
tween Cahir and Mitchelstown, ob- 
served one day, while employed 
quarrying, that, according as he 
loosed the stones they fell into an under- 
ground cavity. Scrambling down after 
them he became the discoverer of 
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these caves, the finest yet discovered 
“anywhere. So much for the ground- 
work, now for the embellishments. 
Gorman was a model of a lazy philo- 
sopher of the cottar class. One day, 
when he was pretending to be weed- 
ing his potato-plot, he heard the 
bleating of a sheep, but there was 
neither sheep nor grass within the 
field. Examining diligently around 
he came to an opening, and getting 
down through it he found a poor sheep 
suffering witha brokenleg. He lifted 
her up carefully, brought her to his 
cabin, and was about making mutton 
of her, but she looked so pitifully in 
his face that he could not find it in 
his heart to draw her blood. His 
wife washed and tied up the limb, 
gave her provender, and the poor ani- 
mal soon could use the leg. In time 
she had two lambs. The wool of the 
sheep and lambs resembled silk, and 
brought four times the price of ordi- 
nary wool, and in a reasonably short 
time their lazy master became a com- 
fortable farmer. 

The venerable great grandmother 
who had brought this luck into the 
family was now grown old and use- 
less, and it entered the head of the 
ungrateful Gorman to kill her for St. 
Martin’s day. In vain his better dis- 
positioned wife strove to dissuade 
him from the thankless act. Kill her 
he would next day. The morning 
came, and with it came the young 
herd to Gorman’s bedside. “ Get up, 
master,” said he, every sheep on the 
pasture has gone away, and not a 
crubeen of them can I find any where. 
Up he jumped, and put on his clothes, 
and to the fields with him without 
saying a prayer, or even blessing him- 
self. After along chase he came up 
with the sheep, and drove them home ; 
but as they passed the hole from 
which he had taken the first of them, 
every one of them slipped into it, and 
he might as well have thought of 
catching last year’s snow as gripping 
one of their fleeces. Down after them 
he went, but he found all empty, and 
when the neighbours joined him with 
dipped rushes and fangles (lighted 
cones of banded straw, the French 
Faineul),and looked about, they found 
the beautiful caves with their alabas- 
ter pillars and ornaments. Thesheep 
were lost for ever. 

This is a mere repetition, with 
little uecessary variations, of the le- 
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gend of the Black Cattle of Dursy 
sland, for which see D. U. M., June, 
1868; the punishment of ingrati- 
tude being pleasantly exemplified in 
both stories. A disregard to the old 
trees and other belongings of an an- 
cient family seat, comes little short of 
ingratitude to living persons, and is 
sometimes appropriately punished by 
the fairies or the spirits of the once 
noble possessors of the outraged castle 
or park. Let parvenus tremble on 
reading the following incident, and 
strive to acquire a proper sense of 
their own littleness. 


LORD CLANCARTY’S GHOST. 


A modern proprietor of Blarney 
Castle took the liberty of cuttin 
down various old trees, which ha 
shed honour on the lawn for centu- 
ries. Having received the price of 
them in Cork, he returned home, wet 
and weary, ate a hearty dinner in the 
“King of Sweden’s room,” warmed 
his inside with a couple of tumblers 
of hot punch, and with the feelings of 
a man who had done a good action, 
betook himself to his arm-chair to 
enjoy a sleep. 

At midnight he awoke, and rung 
for his body-servant, Thady (Father 
Domenech calls him Tody), and imme- 
diately after, heard a heavy and state- 
ly step on the grand stair-case. Look- 
ing towards the door, he saw a gentle- 
man enter in the costume of James 
II's Court, holding a gold-headed cane 
in his hand. He ceremoniously sa- 
luted the proprietor, advanced to the 
window,and sorrowfully contemplated 
the trunks of the fine old trees cum- 
bering the ground. 

After a while, the last Lord Clan- 
carty (for it was his ghost)approached 
the frightened “sleeper awakened,” 
looked down on him sadlyand sternly, 
and pointed with his cane towards 
the dismal scene abroad. He then 
stamped on the floor, and vanished. 
At the same moment the castle shook, 
the bells began ringing, and eve 
piece of furniture in the room fell 
down. The poor man was covered up 
with a mass of articles, and there he 
lay till morning. Tody then entering, 
and seeing the fearful state of things 
cried out for help. Help came, an 
with some trouble the servants disen- 
cumbered the body of the poor man ; 
and, by a good deal to do, he was 
brought to consciousness, the ghost 
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not intending his death. However, 
he never ate another dinner, nor slept 
another night in Blarney Castle. 


THE ABBE’S NOTIONS ON IRISH THINGS IN 
GENERAL, 

We have now safely arrived at the 
term of the Abbé’s legendary collec- 
tion, with the exception of those 
narratives which have already ap- 

eared in the DuBLIN UNIVERSITY 

AGAZINE, or other popular publica- 
tions. As before observed, our visitor 
has been chary of quoting his authori- 
ties, few of them indeed being living 
dwellers in the localities connected 
with the legends. Mr. O’Curry’s va- 
luable work and Crofton Croker’s 
“ Fairy Legends” have been carefully 
consulted; and on the whole tlie 
work is calculated to excite in French 
readers an interest in Irish history 
and Irish archeology. As it is a pro- 
fitable thing for any people to hear 
what their visitors say of them when 
they reach their own homes, a few 
observations of the lively tourist are 
given in abstract. 

The Abbé makes some bitter com- 
plaints of the ignorance of French 
government, French feeling, French 
customs, French character, &c., in 
which Britons, generally wallow. 
He acknowledges that “his country- 
men are more turbulent than the 
English, but it is owing to their chi- 
valric fiery character. They need 
cold iron to restrain their politic ex- 
uberance, while a tame-spirited Bri- 
ton needs only the sight of a police- 
man’s baton to keep him quiet. Now, 
a bit of a stick in the hands of a 
sergent de ville would set a Gaul be- 
side himself. He, allow himself to 
be cudgelled! Perish all the gens- 
d’armes and policemen in Europe 
rather than suffer that indignity! 
The Briton can amuse himself only by 

etting drunk, and while in that state 

e is easily managed. The great 
difference between French and Eng- 
lish policy is this:—In France the 
interests of the individual must 
yield to the general good; in England 
the public weal is sacrificed to the 
whims and selfish ends of individuals: 
better a thousand times French ab- 
solutism than British liberty ! 

“Patriotism is in-rooted in the Irish 
peasant—pure and unselfish patriot- 
ism. With the business-people of 
cities it is a family heirloom, brought 
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out on occasions, such as electio 
&c., and then carefully put up, an 
left undisturbed till again needed. 
To the Irish nobleman or great landed 
proprietor it is a luxury in which he 
cannot afford to indulge. He spends 
his patrimony in London or on the 
Continent, and vilifies his native 
land, instead of striving to better its 
condition by staying at home and 
spending his money in it. (Is it 
possible that the Abbé is here assert- 
ing the thing which is not ?). 

“We are more prone in Ireland to 
boast of our country than to make 
any sacrifice for her well-being. A 
gentleman of Cork was endeavouring 
to convince the tourist that the 
scenery of Killarney exceeded that of 
Switzerland in sublimity. ‘“ Pray, 
sir, have you been in Switzerland $” 
“No, nor at Killarney neither.” This 
patriot, as the Abbé remarks, would 
not subscribe a shilling towards the 
publication of our ancient MSS,” 

Really the Abbé is very uncharit- 
able in places. He says that “there 
are many in Ireland on whose heart- 
casings are engraved, “ Let Erin re- 
member,” &c., &c. ; “ Remember the 
glories of Brian the Brave!” “Oh, 
where’s the slave?” Yet these 
Gaelic Brutuses, Curtiuses, &c., 
would send their country to the 
d—— rather than go without their 
post-prandial cumites of punch, or 
some other darling habit, or draw 
money out of their purse for a 
patriotic purpose.” 

We approach the next subject with 
much misgiving. 

“When an Irish lady places the 
Tara brooch over her fair bosom, and 
has sung one of Moore’s delightful 
songs, and declaimed against English 
misgovernment, she is filled with self- 
complacency ; she has preformed her 
duty to her country. Now, ask her to 
put one ribbon or one ornament of 
any kind less on her graceful head, 
request her to study, and if possibl 
speak her native language. Bhe wil 
bid you go to——Paradise, and onl 
for her good breeding she woul 
mention a rather different locality. 
She is in this last respect very much 
below the ladies of Poland, who will 
speak neither Russian nor German.” 

Father Domenech pursuing his in- 
vestigations, and his means of pre- 
serving the fine old Gaelic tongue, 
beseeches on bended knees all young 








Irish women whether they call them- 
selves ladies or farmer’s daughters, 
to let this determination be made 
public, viz. :—that they will not accept 
marriage offers from those who can- 
not make the interesting proposal in 
the genuine Gaelic. Oh! how many 
Irish schools would wesee then spring- 
ing up in every city, town, and town- 
land, and how market-places, polite 
assemblies—the pulpit itself would 
ring with the Celtic sounds once 
more!” But the Pére fears that the 

read of old maidism will sadly 
contravene his aspirations. Alas! 
the good archeologist must have 
been long living in cloud land. The 
dread of dying old maids is only one 
of the ninety-nine obstacles in the 
way of the Irish being ever again a 
nation’s language. 

The Abbe does justice to the turn 
of the peopie for literature and 
science. “ They pay much attention,” 
he says, “to poetry and the mathema- 
tics—two widely separated studies.” 
A fact which caused the Abbé some 
surprise was the large number of 
professional men, clergy of both de- 
nominations, apothecaries, bankers, 
even bag-men who had made their 
appearance in print. 

avingallowed the Irish, gentle and 
simple, the qualities of gaiety genero- 
sity, and want of foresight, he explores 
for witty sayings among the carmen 
and the common people in general. 

“ An English gentleman complained 
to a late witty archbishop,. that he 
could find no superiority in smart 
answers among the Dublin carmen, 
so his lordship made him get up with 
him on an outside veichle. * Well, 
Pat (Doctor W. loquitur), if the 
devil had his choice which would he 
select—you or me?’ ‘Me, to be 
sure. He knows he is sure of your 
Lordship any time.’ ‘ Very ill natur- 
ed that,’ said the large-hearted dig- 
nitary, and laughed heartily. They 
were passing in a heavy shower by 
the Custom House. ‘ Pat, whom do 
these statues represent?’ ‘ The 
Twelve Apostles, my Lord.’ ‘I see 
but four. ‘Ah, how could your 
lordship expect them all to be out in 
this weather !’” 
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A word or two more about our 

women. 
“In the higher classes may be de- 
tected the Saxon and Scandinavian 
types ; among the lower orders the 
genuine Celtic. The countenances of 
the Irish women display less pride 
but more modesty than those of their 
English sisters. The poets have not 
said too much in praise of their abun- 
dant beautiful hair, chiefly of a 
chesnut hue. Their shapes are some- 
what finer than the English girls can 
boast. The feet of the fair of both 
nations are equally strong, and well 
formed. But if beautiful feet are 
not common in Ireland, it is because 
they are scarce everywhere.” 

The Abbé allows, apparently with 
regret, that if there are many pretty 
faces in verte Irlande as well as in 
perfide Albion, still la beauté ne court 
pas les rues, or as we may freely 
translate it, “ Beauty is not found on 
the bushes.” After all, the Frenchman 
grants that “in Irishwomen of educa- 
tion is seen a dignified manner, and 
their conversation is animated and 
witty. They possess a mild, frank, 
and modest demeanour—this modesty 
proceeding not from coldness of 
temperament, but innate purity of 
soul. Old maids are, however, rare, 
celibacy being somehow antagonistic 
to the character of the race.” 

The Abbé deplores the short- 
comings of our belles in matters 
musical, “They show great skill at 
the piano. They even exhibit feeling 
in their execution, a thing unknown 
in England (it is the Abbé who says 
so). Their method of singing is de- 
plorable.* With them, colour, ex- 
pression, musical play—all is affected 
or false. Their modulations are pro- 
duced by the lungs or throat, rarely by 
the heart ; yet they have a fine quality 
of voice, and much sweetness in their 
minor notes. I have been often 
tempted to hiss young ladies for 
their manner of singing melodies, 
whose words and music would force 
tears from me.” 

Of the good qualities of the 
peasants our visitor never wearies— 
their ingenuity, their docility, and 


. the rapidity of their conceptions. “So 


* Robert Fudge, Esq., had as poor an opionion of the vocal performances of the Parisian 


eantatrict. 


“This must be the music,” said he, “of the spears, 
For I'm blest if each note of it doesn’t go through one !” 
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far from being lazy, they are la- 
borious, and have an aptitude for all 
sorts of employment.” Uncle Sam 
has long been in possession of this 
secret, but would to heaven that the 
same could be said of our city ar- 
tisans and labourers ! 

The invariable custom of strangers 
on country roads saluting each other 
with best wishes, prepossessed our 
foreign priest mightily in_ their 
favour. But he vented his spleen on 
the middle and upper ranks for their 
deficiency in genuine patriotism (such 
as they have, evaporating in useless 
explosions) and their want of perse- 
verance. 

All our literary people, especially 
our archeologists, whether Pagans or 
Christians (on the Round Tower 
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question, to wit), are the elect in the 
elysium of the Father. Protestants - 
or Roman Catholics—all are g 
Tories, and equally welcome to his 
large heart. All gave him a genuine 
Irish Failthe, and he abundantly 
sheds the vials of his wrath on the 
Government, and the miserly noble- 
men and gentlemen who will not 
advance funds for the publication of 
our Gaelic treasures, lying mute on 
the shelves of our public and private 
libraries. We would here give a 
head-roll of all the literary men of 
Ireland, Dublin especially, so warmly 
mentioned by Father Domenech, but 
for fear of causing pain to anyone 
whom he might have accidentally 
omitted. 


THE THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN, FROM 1630 To 1851. 


PART III. 


Mr. Catcrart, still with untiring 
hope, although often defeated, com- 
menced his ninth season on Saturday, 
October 6th, 1838. An American 
comic actor, known familiarly as 
Yankee Hill, opened the campaign. 
He had been much applauded in 
London, and was a man of talent. 
But he happened not to hit the 
Dublin taste, either with the public 
or the papers; and an unfortunate 
illness during his short engagement 
threw an additional damp on tlie 
opening. From Liverpool he address- 
ed a letter to the Dublia manager, 
which ran thus :— 


“My dear Sir,—Not having the 
pleasure of seeing you on the day of 
my departure from Dublin, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my gratitude 
to you by letter, for the very kind 
manner in which you received me, 
and the no less kind treatment you 
tendered me during my illness. Had 
the publicthen feltand acted in unison 
with you, I should not have left the 
metropolis of Ireland with wounded 
feelings and a light purse. With a 
sincere wish that your season may be 
prosperous, I remain yours, most 


truly, 
“QG, H. Hu.” 
The letterisremarkable. Unattrac- 


tive actors are, in general, inclined 
to think they have been victimised by 
managerial rather than popular cap- 
rice. Hill was followed by Mr. Ranger 
from the Haymarket, who chiefly 
srofessed Frenchmen, in which line 
S had several original parts. Mr. 
Charles Kean, now in the full tide of 
his London triumph, took the earliest 
opportunity of revisiting his Dublin 
friends. He was most enthusiastically 
welcomed by a crowded house ; and 
this continued for the whole term of 
his engagement of fourteen nights, 
greatly to the satisfaction of the pub- 
lic, the manager, and himself. His 
only new character was Claude Mel- 
notte in the “ Lady of Lyons.” The 
Lord Lieutenant, who had recently 
been created Marquess of Normanby, 
came in full state on Mr. Kean’s 
fifth night, October 27th; an un- 
usually early period for a Command. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood, supported by 
Mr. Balfe as the bass and _ baritone, 
appeared inthe “Sonnambula” on the 
10th of November. Balfe’s London 
reputation as a composer and singer 
had long beenestablished. This was 
his first professional visit to hig 
native country. His reception was 
characteristically warm. On the 20th 
a new opera, which had met with 
brilliant success at Covent Garden, 
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during the preceding season, called 
* Amilie; or, the Love Test,” was 
gn ag F the music composed by 

r. W. M. Rooke of Dublin. Great 
pains and expense were bestowed on 
this novelty, the scenery, dresses, and 
decorations being entirely new. It 
was only repeated six times, and al- 
though well received, the result was 
a decided disappointment. During 
this series of operas, on the thirteenth 
night, Mrs. Wood fell ill and was un- 
able to resume her duties for a week, 
which checked the favoring current 
and totally reversed thearranged pro- 
gramme. After her recovery, “ Beeth- 
oven’s Fidelio” was first presented 
tothe Dublin critics. Itscareer fell be- 
low even that of “ Amilie,” and closed 
on the fourth night. On the 22nd De- 
cember the operatic company appeared 
forthe last time, after thirty-one repre- 
sentations. The result was a success 
and a profit, much qualified by the 
comparatively cold reception of the 
two novelties, and the intervening 
illness of Mrs. Wood. 

From the commencement of the 
season, the tone of some of the news- 
papers, usually well inclined towards 
the theatre, had become qualified, 
and in more than one instance de- 
cidedly hostile. This occasioned sur- 
prise and remark. Several friends 
of the manager, more zealous than 
prudent, urged him to reply, and 
stand up in his own defence. To 
these remonstrances he answered, 
“That's not my trade. It would take 
too much time, and the matter must 
right itself. Besides, I never fight an 
opponent with his own weapons, and 
on his own ground, if I can possibly 
avoid it.” However, at last, when on a 
particular occasion a very virulent 
article, containing not arguments, 
but mis-stated facts, rendered notice 
almost imperative,—in justice to 
others as well as himself, he broke 
through his established custom and 
published an claborate reply, which 
was widely circulated and very fa- 
vourably received. 

For Christmas, a comic pantomime 
called the “Goblin Dwarf ; or, Harle- 
quin’s Vision,” was provided. The 
scenes in the introduction were 
laid in Japan, a country of which 
at that time we had nearly as 
much authentic knowledge as of 
Prester John’s dominions. Elsgood 
was again the clown. The pantom- 
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ime was only moderately attractive, 
and ran for twenty-two nights. The 
African Roscius, who had not visited 
Ireland for five years, appeared on 
the 28th of December. A new tra- 
gedy by a Dublin resident, Mr. J. F. 
Corkran, written expressly for this 
theatreandactor was produced, called 
“ Zaraffa, the Slave King.” It had 
considerable merit, was well received, 
and obtained eightrepetitions. Tyrone 
Power and Mrs. Fitzwilliam followed. 
Their houses were excellent. The 
long suspended tide seemed to be 
flowing in most favourably, when, 
greatly to the disappointment of the 
now sanguine manager, the Marquess 
of Normanby retired from the vice- 
royalty of Ireland to assume the 
portfolio of the Home Office. Almost 
his last act was to give a Parting 
Command, although he had paid a 
State visit to the theatre only three 
weeks before. It was a graceful fare- 
well to the public and a final com- 
pliment to the national theatre and 
its director, that which their Ex- 
cellencieshadsounremittingly patron- 
ized. Dublin, at large, regretted their 
recall ; to the theatre it was almost 
irreparable. We speak here of per- 
sonal popularity only, with no refer- 
ence to political considerations. The 
receipts of the last three Command 
Nights exceeded £1,000. The pro- 
ceedings on the evening of the 14th 
of February, 1839, were detailed as 
follows in a leading organ of the party 
then in power :— 

Their Excellencies the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Marchioness of Normanby pa- 
tronized the performances at the theatre 
last night, for the last time, previous to 
their final departure from Ireland; and if, 
on former Command Nights, we had to de- 
scribe the numerous and fashionable 
audiences which attended, it can be truly 
said that on this, the leave-taking one, the 
house was filled with the most dense mass 
of human beings which we ever saw col- 
lected under a roof. It would be impossible 
to describe with justice the enthusiasm 
which was exhibited. The avenues to the 
theatre were filled with people from an early 
hour, and when the doors were at length 
thrown open, scarcely five minutes elapsed 
until every portion of space in the entire 
house in which the dimensions of the human 
figure could be crammed, was occupied. 
Shortly before eight o’clock the arrival of 
the Viceregal party was announced by the 
sound of military music at the State en- 
trance, where a guard of honour and band 
from the 96th Regiment attended; and 
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when, immediately after, their Excellencies 
and suite entered the magnificent State box 
prepared for them, a burst of the most en- 
thusiastic acclamations, long and loud, and 
deeply expressive of a nation’s love and a 
nation’s gratitude, broke forth. His Ex- 
cellency appeared much affected by such a 
tribute of affection, and acknowledged, by 
repeated bows to every part of the house, 
with his hand on his honest heart, the feel- 
ing with which he was impressed. Nothing 
could surpass the enthusiasm of that scene. 
From the orchestra to the ceiling all was 
life, and in the gay and fashionable throng 
which filled the dress circle, as well as 
amongst the dark masses of the pit and 
galleries, nothing was to be seen but the 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs, while 
one uninterrupted peal of the most deafen- 
ing cheers rang upon the ear. When this 
soul-stirring scene terminated, the National 
Anthem was performed by the whole com- 
pany, who appeared on the stage when the 
curtain drew up. At its conclusion the 
same thunder of applause and demonstra- 
tion of respect and affection was again re- 
peated, and again responded to in the most 
expressive manner by their Excellencies. A 
similar scene was renewed in every interval 
of the performance during the evening. 

The entertainments commenced with the 
“Trish Ambassador,” in which Mr. Power 
and Mrs. Fitzwilliam filled their usual 
parts, and concluded with the afterpiece of 
‘A Lesson for Ladies.” But, as might be 
expected, the actual performance was the 
least attraction of the evening, and the 
latter piece was particularly stupid. All 
was concluded by a few minutes after 
eleven, and the Viceregal party retired 
amidst 2-fmal burst of acclamation, which 
was, if possible, still more warm and pro- 
longed than any of the former ones. 


The above account, although pen- 
ned by a partisan, is a faithful, and 
by no means overcharged picture of 
the occurrences of that memorable 
evening. Command Nights arealways, 
more or less, in Dublin, seized on as 
opportunities for the display of poli- 
tical feeling—an inveterate mistake, 
equally injurious to the theatre and 
to society, but one which neither 
argument nor coercion could ever re- 
form. Nothing can mitigate the 
rancour of party politics. 

“Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque 
recurret.”’ 


On the occasion above mentioned, 
the mischievous principle was suffer- 
ed to slumber. Personal respect for 
personal worth was the predomi- 
nating influence. On the morning 
of his departure, immediately after, 
the Marquess of Normanby, at his 
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undress levee, shook the Lessee most 
cordiaily by the hand, thanking him 
for all that had been done to gratify 
him and his lady in their favourite 
recreation, and wishing increased 
pany to him and his establish- 
ment. he noble Marquess and 
Marchioness were unceasing patrons 
at the theatre. Temporary or casual 
objections never kept them away. 
They endured the humorous extrava- 
ganzas of the gallery, or the episode 
of a fight in the pit, with undeviating 
good humour and equanimity. Even 
those most opposed to the Viceroy 
on public grounds acknowledged his 
suavity of manner and kindness of 
disposition. He can, alas ! no longer 
hear or need this humble tribute of 
gratitude, recorded in deep respect, 
and in remembrance of favours never 
to be forgotten by the recipient, 
while, as Hamlet says, “this ma- 
chine is to him.” 

Towards the close of 1838 an 
attack was directed against the 
theatre from an unexpected quarter, 
and in a strain of denunciation, 
which recalled the bitter diatribes of 
Jeremy Oollier, Bedford, Styles, 
Stubbes, and the disciples of their 
charitable school. The minister of a 
Methodist chapel in Dublin ful- 
minated in the pulpit, and subse- 
quently published, a sermon which 
had evidently been long in prepara- 
tion, on the pernicious and soul- 
destroying nature and influence of 
dramatic amusements. It created a 
considerable sensation. The Lessee 
was strongly urged to answer it, to 
which he was not much disposed at 
first, having no inclination for a 
sparring match, and remembering the 
applicable caution of the sybil in 
Virgil :— 

Facilis descensus Averni: 

Sed revocare gradum— 

Hoc opus, hic labor est. 
Setting aside the time it occupies, 
and which few professional men can 
command, controversy of any kind 
is objectionable on another ground ; 
it engenders irritable feelings, an 
inclines even gentle natures to 
asperity. Literary warfare has often 
rendered men, otherwise amiable, 
callous and uncharitable on a favour- 
ite question. Milton expressed no 
compunction for the death of Salma- 
sius, nor did the Quarterly record 
any penitence for the article on 
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Endymion, which was supposed to 
hasten the end of Keats. 

But one day, in conversation on the 
subject witha literary, non-theatrical 
friend, who piqued himself on his 
critical acumen, the latter remarked, 
“This reverend assailant’s arguments 
are unanswerable; he hasn’t left you 
a leg to stand upon.” Whereupon 
the manager, somewhat piqued, re- 
plied, “ Hasn’t he? Tl show you 
the contrary.” And forthwith, buck- 
ling on his controversial armour, he 
came out in a goodly octavo, entitled 
“A Defence of the Stage,” andretorted 
the attack, with a legion of counter- 
authorities, which confirmed the 
wavering and strengthened the weak. 
The work was most favourably re- 
ceived in influential quarters, and 
called forth gratifying compliments 
from many who invested their five 
shillings in the purchase, and more 
to whom it was presented as a free 

ift. The author, in the pride of his 

eart, published it at his own risk, 
and realized a handsome deficit of 
forty pounds. At that price he pur- 
chased experience, profited by the 
hint, and ever after made a specific 
arrangement when seized, as often 
happened, by the cacoethes scribendi. 
There is a mighty charm in correcting 
proof sheets, and in seeing yourself 
in print, more especially when you 
happen to be in good company ; but 
the spell is roughly broken if you 
have to pay for the indulgence. The 
clerico, on the issue of the reply, re- 
printed his sermon, omitting many 
references and extracts in his first 
appendix, which he found no longer 
tenable. At the same time he an- 
nounced a Sequel, to follow im- 
mediately, in which he promised 
to demolish utterly the rebutting 
arguments of the Defence. He reci- 
procated the terms of courtesy in 
which that defence was couched, con- 
gratulating himself and his cause 
theieupon ; but he abated no jot of 
his confidence in an ultimate verdict, 
spoke slightingly of the opposing tes- 
timony, and predicted more positively 
than before the total overthrow of 
one of Satan’s strongest holds. “The 
stage,” he said, “is now on its trial 


at the bar of public opinion more for- ° 


mally than, I believe, it ever before 
was in Ireland; and there can be 
little doubt that the cause of piety 
and morality will be advanced by the 
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investigation.” So far, there was 
nothing to gainsay ; but the threat- 
= blow of the sledge hammer never 
ell. 

The manager, lay tranquilly on 
his oars, waiting attack the second. 
One day he called in at the in- 
tended publisher’s, and asked the 
reason of the delay. He was answered 
that as the Doctor intended to make 
his next homily quite conclusive, it 
was necessary to revise it with the 
utmost care. Soon after it became 
rumoured that the reverend histrio- 
mastix, although invulnerable to the 
seductions of Melpomene and Thalia, 
had indulged in some little unseemly 
devotions at the shrine of Bacchus. 
In consequence of this, it was said 
he abdicated the ministry ; true it is, 
he subsided from Dublin, and the 
loud blasts of his trumpet were heard 
no more. Some of his zealous friends, 
members of the congregation, dreaded 
the consequent scandal, and expected 
the manager to exult over and take 
advantage of it. They were mis- 
taken. He was too sound a casuist 
not to know that the actual merits of 
any cause cannot be affected by the 
incidental delinquency of an advo- 
cate, although the sincerity and value 
of the individual evidence is thereby 
negatived. So evaporated what, at the 
outset, looked like a formidable on- 
slaught. Meanwhile, the ‘“‘ Defence,” 
through the courteous medium of 
Lady Normanby, was presented to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, who 
graciously condescended to accept it. 
The preacher, some time before he 
donned the sacerdotal garb and title, 
wrote a play, which he sent tor ac- 
ceptance. It was entitled “So did 
Jove!’’ The subject and mode of 
handling were rather free. He was 
also once removed from the pit of the 
Cork theatre for creating a disturb- 
ance when under the influence of 
what appears to have been his beset- 
ting thorn in the flesh. But neither of 
these apparent inconsistencies before 
his conversion, apply to his reason- 
ings after. 

We recommend all who take an in- 
terest in the subject, to read the ser- 
mon and answer in juxtaposition. 
They will find that, amongst other 
weak poiits, the assailant quotes 
from previous misquoters, trusting to 
their questionable integrity, without 
verifying the original authorities. A 
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dangerous and unfair practice, al- 
though an easy and popular one, coun- 
tenanced by high authorities. Men 
who are really zealous in the search 
after truth, ought not to be scared at 
the apparition of afew folio volumes, 
even though they should be written 
in Latin or Greek. 

With the commencement of March, 
1839, the Distin Family, celebrated 
for their quintette band of silver 
horns, appeared for eight nights, on 
the last of which they were joined 
by Bochsa on the harp, and the popu- 
lar vocalist, Mrs. Bishop. She had 
ceased to live with her husband, and 
when he was dubbed Sir Henry, she 

romoted herself into Madame 

3ishop, as a sort of halfway com- 
promise. On the Ilith of the 
same month, Power made a second 
visit, followed again by C. Kean, on 
the 1st of April, whose approaching 
departure for America was now an- 
nounced. On his twelfth perform- 
ance, the newly installed Lord 
Lieutenant, Viscount Ebrington, soon 
afterwards Earl Fortescue, made his 
first State visit. The house, as usual 
on such occasions, was crowded, but 
this substituted viceroyalty not being 
caused by a change in the Ministry, 
the ordinary political ebullitions were 
kept within reasonable bounds. The 
performances were the “Lady of 
Lyons,” Claude Melnotte, Mr. OC. 
Kean, and “ Deaf as a Post,” 7'ristram 
Sappy, by David Rees. 

Mr. Kean played in all fifteen 
nights. Jim Crow Rice came for a 
second time, on the 29th of April, 
concluding the winter season on the 
9th of May. 

The summer campaign opened on 
the 12th, with Van Amburgh and 
the Lions. This was heralded as an 
extraordinary and highly classical 
performance given for upwards of one 
hundred consecutive nights at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and seve- 
ral times by Command of Her Ma- 
jesty. The latter statement secured 
their popularity in Dublin. It was 
also known, as reported in the Lon- 
don papers, that the Queen had gone 
behind the scenes to see the animals 
feeding. The show itself was in- 
teresting and singular. The mastery of 
Van Amburgh, a Yankee by the way, 
with a Germanized surname, over his 
savage stud, was almost marvellous, 
although many predicted that he 
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would ultimately be devoured. Some 
time after, when they were in Paris, 
an enthusiastic amateur, who confi- 
dently expected this issue, secured 
the stage oa every evening, to have 
the closest possible view, and perhaps 
wishing to see his anticipations ful- 
filled. He allowed no one to sit 
with him. It was reported, chari- 
tably, that when the series of perform- 
ances terminated without any sensa- 
tional catastrophe, he demanded a 
portion of his money back, express- 
ing in loud terms his indignation and 
disgust at what he called a downright 
swindle. The Dublin entrepreneur 
securedtoVan Amburgh £50 per night 
for eighteen representations, and, 
wonderful to relate, escaped without 
damage from the desperate hazard. 

Some questioned the propriety of 
calling this exhibition classical, al- 
though it comprised historical and 
mythological tableaux, duly an- 
nounced, explained, and realized. The 
next series of performances had no 
claim to the distinction, and came 
more immediately under the head of 
unclassical expediency. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yates came over with 
Monsieur Bihin, the Belgian Giant. 
warranted eight feet high, announced 
as the tallest and handsomest man in 
the world. He had mild, fair features ; 
“a bonny bouk of man’s body,” he 
was, as the old crones say of the 
Master of Ravenswood, in the “ Bride 
of Lammermoor,” gentle and civi- 
lized withal, and not sluggish in men- 
tal or physical attributes, as the sons 
of Anak are commonly reputed to be. 
The giant was accompanied by the 
original troupe of trained Parisian 
monkeys, who danced quadrilles, rode 
steeple-chases on dogs, and played on 
the fiddle. As their gambols conclu- 
ded, a grave looking monkey, in a 
court suit and cocked hat, came down 
to the footlights, jabbered forth what 
was meant to imply giving out the 
performance for the next evening, 
placed his hand on his breast, and re- 
tired with a bow, which Chesterfield 
Beau Nash, Beau Brummell, an 
even Brummell’s Royal patron might 
have found it difficult to imitate. 
This illegitimate combination proved 
less attractive than many expected; 
and let the truth be told after a lapse 
of thirty years—the manager was so 
ashamed of the sacrifice to bad taste 
that he never went to witness those 
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strangely contrasted importations 
during their limited stay. The papers 
abused them roundly, calling the 
whole business a desecration. So it 
was; and with this frank avowal 
we gladly drop the curtain on all 
memory of an exfandum dolorem. 

On the 15th of June, the Lord 
Lieutenant gave a second Command. 
A third visit from Power, now be- 
come a leading star, never failing in 
attraction, concluded the after season 
on the 13th of July. One week later, 
on the 21st, the theatre re-opened for 
what was intended and announced as 
a bond side farewell visit of six nights 
by the veteran Braham. The engage- 
ment, in consequence of its success, 
was protracted to double that num- 
ber. The great vocalist’s benefit took 
placeon the 12th of August. Through- 
out he sang well, although unevenly, 
and sometimes reminded his hear- 
ers of his early powers, by bursts 
of excellence peculiarly his own. In 
“ Jephtha’s Rash Vow,” and the “ Bay 
of Biscay,” it was thought his last 
notes had fallen on the ears of the 
audience who had so often thronged 
to hear and applaud the greatest 
tenor England has produced. Some 
of the papers declared that he was 
then verging on seventy-five ; but he 
gave conclusive evidence to the pre- 
sent writer, showing that he was only 
sixty-two. 

On the 15th and 16th of October, 
1839, Thalberg, who had given several 
concerts at the Rotundo with Madame 
Balfe and her husband, appeared for 
two nights in the theatre, announced 
as his last performances in Ire- 
land. The season of 1838-1839 was 
a very remarkable one. It lasted al- 
together for two hundred and twenty- 
one nights. We have seen the variety 
by which it was marked. There had 
been five Commands, an unprecedent- 
ed number; and three Military Be- 
speaks. The glittering uniforms of a 
large’,garrison gave a brilliancy to 
those pageants peculiar to Dublin. 
Thirty new pieces were produced, and 
£4,862 paid to auxiliaries. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood received £912 ; Power, 
£926 ; Balfe, £200; Charles Kean, 
£920; Yates, £114; Rice, £126; 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, £179; Van Am- 
burgh, £900; Braham, £435 ; Thal- 
berg, £148. The receipts and dis- 
bursements exactly tallied, reaching 
the sum of £15,873, an average of 
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£72 only per night. From this esti- 
mate our readers may form an idea 
of the low ebb to which the figures 
sank without exotic aid. The mana- 
ger was congratulated on all sides, 
particularly by those who never en- 
tered his walls except when seduced 
once or twice by an “ unprecedented 
combination.” He thought with Na- 
poleon after his barren victories of 
Lutzen and Bautzen, in 1813, and 
asked himself, “ Where are the re- 
sults?” | Despondency crept upon 
him. What was he to try next? He 
felt as if he had the stone of Sisyphus 
in hand, which rolled back on him as 
often as he appeared to be on the 
point of forcing it over the summit 
of the hill. 

The season of 1839-40, opened on 
the 19th of October, with a succession 
of operas. Music being the passion 
of an Irish audience, the manager 
gratified the appetite whenever an 
opportunity presented itself. But 
unless the hook was baited with talent 
of the highest order, little success was 
to be looked for. Mediocrity, or 
even qualified excellence had no 
charm. On this occasion, Miss Romer, 
a vocalist of first-rate reputation, 
made her first appearance, supported 
by Templeton, Balfe, and Horncastle. 
The “ Maid of Artois,” and the “Siege 
of Rochelle,” both by Balfe, were an- 
nounced as the leading novelties. To 
these was added an English version 
of Donizetti’s “ Elisir d’ Amore,” under 
the title of the “ Love Spell.” Again, 
the old pieces, particularly the ever 
green “ Sonnambula,” beat the new 
ones out of the field. This engage- 
ment lasted for twenty nights. 

Mrs. Honey appeared on the 12th 
of November. Onthe 16th she was 
joined by Wieland, from Drury Lane, 
unrivalled as an imp, gymnast, acro- 
bat, pantomimist, and posture mas- 
ter. He was principally secured for 
Clown in the approaching Christmas 
pantomime, but came out first in a 
magic spectacle, composed by himself, 
called the “‘ Daughter of the Danube,” 
which had obtained a prodigious run 
in London. It pleased equally in 
Dublin, and was performed twenty- 
seven times. Wieland was, in truth, 
a wonderful genius in his line. He 
assumed a foreign cognomen, and 
affected broken English, in ordinary 
converse ; but when earnest or excited, 
the indigenous cockney prevailed over 
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the trammels of formalism. A pleas- 
ing extravaganza called “ Hero and 
Leander,” displayed Mrs. Honey in 
her original part of the love-stricken 
swimmer. For the sake of a happy 
ending, which burlesque requires, the 
tragic catastrophe, as recorded in 
poetical history, was reversed. During 
this part of the season, Mr. and Ma- 
dame Balfe were included in the pro- 
gramme for a few nights. 

On Thursday, November 28th, Sir 
E. L. Bulwer’s play of “ Richelieu” 
was produced, by the stock company. 
It gave great satisfaction, was re- 
peated nine times, and remained per- 
manently on the list. The author 
happened to be in Dublin, on a visit 
to his intimate friend, Colonel 
Daguilar, and witnessed the first re- 
presentation. The next day he ad- 
dressed a highly complimentary letter 
to the manager, and presented a 
copy of the drama to all the prin- 
cipal performers. “ Richelieu” formed 
one of the rare oi of a play 
becoming popular in Dublin, without 
the aid of exotic talent. All the 
notices in the papers were extremely 
flattering. The Lord Lieutenant 
commanded jt on the 19th December. 
It pleased him so much that he re- 
quested toseeitagain, and some nights 
later, from his private box, as the 
ceremonial andexcitement of a public 
visit interfered with the necessary 
attention. Lord Fortescue was less 
theatrical in his tastes than his noble 
predecessor, but he came whenever 
applied to, and was always well re- 
ceived. Shortly before he left Ireland 
he married,—having been long a 
widower,—Lady Somerville, sister to 
Mrs. Williams, an extremely hand- 
some and accomplished young widow ; 
but during his viceroyalty, the ab- 
sence of feminine grace and beauty, 
detracted something from the interest 
and eclat of the state nights. 

The musical combination of Miss 
Romer, Templeton, and Balfe, had 
proved so acceptable that it was re- 
newed after the expiration of Mrs. 
Honey’s engagement, and continued 
up to the last night of performing, 
until the Christmas holidays. The 

antomime selected was “ Peeping 
rom of Coventry, or the Witch of 
Wieland, 


Warwick ;’ Clown by 
Columbine Miss Clara Webster, who 
soon after met with a melancholy fate 
in consequence of her gauze dress 
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catching fire, in a ballet at Drury 
Lane Theatre. The Lady Godivawas 
travestied by Dan Shean, the episode 
of the ride being, of course, omitted. 
This pantomime, on which lavish ex- 
penditure had been bestowed, went, 
rather heavily, through seventeen 
nights. Another disappointment. It 
required almost superhuman patience 
to work up the taste of the Dublin 
lieges, in this department, to the high 
pressure point it has gradually 
reached. 

On the 6th of January, 1840, Miss 
Ellen Tree, the original representative 
in Ireland of Knowles’s Julia in the 
“ Hunchback,” made her first appear- 
ance for four years in that favourite 
play and character. On the 7th, 
she played Mariana, in the “ Wife,” 
and on the 8th, the Countess of Kp- 
penstein in “ Love,” as represented by 
her forty successive nights at Covent 
Garden. These three dramas occu- 
pied nine of the thirteen nights to 
which her engagement was restricted. 
Sheridan Knowles and Irish genius 
were high in the ascendant. The 
other plays were “Ion” and “ As You 
Like It.” Hackett, the American, 
then came, after an absence of five 
years, and cpened in Falstaff. It 
was a correct, well-studied, carefully 
enunciated performance ; but where 
was the rich, unctuous, spontaneous 
humour? Yet he wrote and printed 

wivately an essay on the “Fat 

night,” containing a synopsis of his 
own view of the character, which 
went to show that he understood, al- 
though he failed to embody it. /al- 
staff is thoroughly an English 
voluptuary and humourist, to the 
back bone and marrow. He cannot 
be separated from English history, 
manners, and peculiarities. | More- 
over, he is an ultra Conservative, 
aristocrat, and royalist. As he says 
himself, Jack Falstaff with my 
familiars, John with my brothers and 
sisters, and Sir John with all Europe. 
As well might we expect from a 
Frenchman or a Japanese a faithful 
living portrait of old Jack, as from a 
citizen of the model Republic. The 
genius of Hackett inclined more 
naturally to Solomon Swap, Colonel 
Nimrod Wildtre, Rip Van Winkle, 
and Jonathan Doubikins. His en- 
gagement was confined to seven 
nights, and was followed by that of 
Mrs. Waylett. On the 3r of Feb- 
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many, Se the benefit of Mr. Joy, 
box book-keeper, Wieland exhibited a 
series of tableaux-vivans, illustrating 
the Seven Ages of Shakespeare. On 
the 11th of the same month, an Eng- 
lish version of Auber’s opera of the 
“Fairy Lake,” arranged and adapted 
by Alexander Lee, was produced for 

rs. Waylett’s benefit. It fell flat, 
and expired on the second night. 

Balfe’s “Joan of Arc,’ supported 
by himself, Madame Balfe, Franks, 
and Horncastle, presented for the 
first time on the 5th of February, 
was more successful, and obtained 
eight repetitions. Anewtragic drama, 
by the author of “ Zaraffa,” called 
the “Painter of Italy” —the hero being 
Julio Romano—was brought forward 
on the 2lst. It had much poetical 
merit, many striking situations, and 
elicited warm applause. This play 
was repeated eight times. On the 
23rd of March the veritable farewell 
of Braham commenced. It comprised 
nine nights, ending with his benefit 
on the 6th of April. The houses, with 
the exception of the last were in- 
different. The “Bay of Biscay” and 
a verse in “ Rule Britannia” were the 
concluding efforts of his once un- 
matched but now enfeebled voice. 
Braham remained on the stage too 
long. He had once a princely fortune, 
and lived like a prince; but the St. 
James’s Theatre and the Colosseum 
engulfed the greater portion of his 
gains. Like many others, he lost in 
sovereignty what he had won in ser- 
vice. He was a social companion at 
the dinner table, with a good store 
of humorous anecdotes. 

On Easter Monday, April 20th, 
1840, the never-failing favourites, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood, commenced their 
annual visit, with the equally popular 
*Sonnambula.”’ The basso was Mr. 
Stretton, from Drury Laneand Covent 
Garden, who made his first bow be- 
fore a Dublin audience. He was not 
equal to Balfe, but a fair substitute. 
A spectacular baliet, by Wieland, 
the “Devil on Two Sticks,” formed 
an agreeable variety. This engage- 
ment lasted for sixteen nights, with- 
out the production of any new opera. 
“ Malvina” and “Oberon” were an- 
nounced for revival, but on the even- 
ing when the last wasto be performed, 
Mrs. Wood being unable to appear 
from sudden illness, the theatre was 
unavoidably closed. To make up for 
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this disappointment, the eminent 
vocalists gave their gratuitous ser- 
vices for two additional nights, one 
being a Command, the other for 
the performance of the postponed 
“Oberon.” On the 18th of May, 
David Rees, having obtained an en- 
gagement at the Haymarket, took 
leave of the Dublin company, of which 
he had been one of the most efficient 
and popular members since the com- 
mencement of Mr. Calcraft’s manage- 
ment in 1830. Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
having, rather unexpectedly, deter- 
mined on another visit to the United 
States, returned to Dublin for three 
nights only, and appeared on the 20th, 
2ist, and 23rd of May. They were 
welcomed by houses crowded to the 
ceiling. On the last night of the 
winter season, the celebrated Con- 
tinental funambulist, Madame Rossini, 
exhibited a feat & la Sacqut, by as- 
cending on a tight rope from the back 
of the stage to the upper gallery. 
Tyrone Power opened the summer 
season for an engagement of eighteen 
nights, which proved unfortunately 
to be his last. On the 20th of June 
he acted Pierce O'Hara in the 
“Trish Attorney,” and O'Callaghan 
in “His Last Legs.” The bills of 
that day bore the following an- 
nouncement :—“The public are re- 
spectfully informed that in conse- 
quence of the necessity of Mr. Power 
leaving Dublin by the mail train, at 
eleven o'clock, the performances this 
evening will commence precisely at 
twenty minutes after seven, and the 
second price at twenty minutes after 
nine.” It was known that he was 
going to America, and nearly a year 
must elapse before his Irish friends 
could hope to see him again. The 
house was filled to an overflow by 
one of the merriest audiences whose 
peals of laughter had ever resounded 
within those walls. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant was present in his private 
box ; the Commander of the Forces 
and Lady Blakeney sat in the dress 
circle, surrounded by the elite of 
fashionable Dublin society. The ap- 
plause was incessant, the actor never 
was in higher spirits, and never ex- 
erted himself with more success. As 
the curtain went down, and he stepped 
forward to make his retiring bow, lon 
and loud were the acclamations, an 
reiterated the cheers for his safe 
voyage and quick return. As soon 
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as he had time to change his stage 
habiliments, he rushed into the mana- 
ger’s room, muffled up in travelling 
attire, shook him cordially by both 
hands, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Good-bye, 
my dear fellow! God bless you! We 
have finished gloriously, and I hope 
we shall encore this in the spring.” 
The door closed, and they never met 
again. He sailed from Liverpool early 
in August. In the following March 
he was returning home, “loaded with 
wealth and honours,” to fulfil, as he 
thought, many prospective engage- 
ments, full of health and strength, 
with golden visions in hope’s bright 
horizon. Two days after he left New 
York, on the 14th of March, 1841, 
the destroying angel rode in tremen- 
dous strength upon the dark waters, 
and during the tempest of that night, 
the President is supposed to have 
foundered with all on board. No 
vestige has ever been discovered to 
tell with certainty her fate. All is 
wrapt in silence and impenetrable 
gloom. 

A drama, by Buckstone, adapted 
from Ainsworth’s novel of “ Jack 
Sheppard,” and under the same 
name, was in 1839-40 attracting all 
London to the Adelphi Theatre. The 
Dublin manager was urged to pro- 
duce it. He disliked the idea, feeling 
strongly that a piece of that nature 
fell below the mark of a first-class 
legitimate theatre. It was more ob- 
jectionable than the giant and 
monkeys, as containing more repulsive 
elements. The giant was an exag- 
geration, the monkeys a caricature 
of humanity ; but Jack Sheppard 
exhibited current nature in_ its 
most degrading attributes. This 
strange gallimaufry was a compound 
of unmitigated vice, vulgarism, low 
life in its lowest grades, coarse 
humour, and utter immorality. There 
was no use in blinking the fact, or in 
any sophistical attempt to wash the 
blackamoor white, or to refine what 
was essentially impure. The Dublin 
manager hesitated for some time, and 
yielded reluctantly at last. It was 
at least a variety. Although produced 
at a minor theatre in London, the 
fashionable world went to see it; the 
songs were played and sung in genteel 
society, and it would surely be fore- 
stalled as an enticing card by the 
smaller establishment if rejected by 
the greater one. “Tom and Jerry” 
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was equally open to objection on 
similar grounds, yet it had been ap- 
plauded to the echo, while the “ Beg- 
gars’ Opera,” in the same class, filled 
the pockets of Gay and Rich, and 
maintained its popularity for nearly 
a century anda half. Polly, the at- 
tractive heroine, introduced three 
fair additions to the British peerage. 
It is true, those who had read the 
early history of the Irish stage could 
remember and point out how Foote’s 
“ Minor” was hissed from the Dublin 
boards, but afterwards met with 
brilliant success in London and more 
fastidious Edinburgh. But the 
“Minor” contained a gross attack 
upon religion, by holding up the lan- 
guage and tenets of a sincere sect, 
and the personal peculiarities of an 
eloquent preacher to contempt and 
ridicule, in the mouth of an old, in- 
famous procuress. The followin 
anecdote connected with the “ Minor’ 
is related in “ Biographia Dramatica.” 
It may be true or false :—“ A well- 
informed friend has told us that when 
our English Aristophanes had pre- 
pared this piece for the stage, he sent 
a copy of it to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, requesting that if his 
Grace should see anything objection- 
able in it, he would exercise the free 
use of his pen, either in the way of 
erasure or correction. The archbishop 
returned it untouched, observing toa 
confidential friend, that he was sure 
the wit had only laid a trap for him; 
and that if he had put his pen in the 
MS. by way of correction or omission, 
Foote would have had the assurance to 
have advertised the play as corrected 
and prepared for the press by his 
Gracethe Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
Strange was the laxity which toler- 
ated such a sacrilegious outrage as 
the “ Minor” any where or at any 
time. From this charge, at least, 
“Jack Sheppard” was free; and here 
and there scraps of moral sentiments, 
reflections, and conclusions were 
thrown in, to qualify and soften the 
bald viciousness of the plot and 
dramatis persone. This is merely 
offered as extenuating argument, not 
justification. The cause of the drama 
would have been advanced had 
“Jack Sheppard” and a score of 
the same school never received the 
sanction of a Lord Chamberlains 
licence. 

For this production in Dublin, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Keeley, Paul Bedford, and 
Yates were specially retained ; the 
three last to represent their original 
characters. It was well received, 
more praised than condemned in the 
papers, ran for eleven nights to 
tolerably good houses, vanished from 
the bills, and never appeared in them 
again. The piece, such as it was, 
was admirably acted, and put on the 
stage with the utmost care. To sum 
up the whole, as an opinion after the 
event, the result neither compensated 
for the outcry nor outlay, and it 
would have been better not to have 
risked such a questionable experi- 
ment. But what is a manager to do? 
He does not make his own materials. 
They are thrust on him by public 
choice, through the good or bad taste 
of those by whom he lives, and he 
can seldom afford to make himself a 
martyr to reforms of which he may 
feel the advantage, but dare not 
encounter the risk. If he assumes to 
lead where it would be more prudent 
to follow, he will, like the dwarf in 
the fable, encounter all the hard 
knocks, while the advantages slip 
through his fingers into other hands. 

It was intended that Carter, another 
American Lion King, should follow 
Jack Sheppard, but he broke his en- 
gagement under the superior tempta- 
tions of Ducrow, for which he subse- 
quently paid a mitigated forfeit of 
fifty pounds, and sent the Dublin 
manager a magnum of old brandy as 
a Yankee peace offering. Madame 
Vestris and Charles Mathews wound 
up the summer season. The Lord 
Lieutenant came in state on the con- 
cluding night, August the 18th, 
announced for the benefit of the 
Lessee. 

In September the theatre was re- 
opened for five nights only, for a 
series of selections from Italian 
operas, by Madame Grisi, her sister 
Ernesta Grisi, Signor Brizzi, and 
Signor Tamburini ; conductor, Mons. 
Benedict. The prices were raised, 
and the houses crowded to excess, 
Mr. Beale, through whom they were 
engaged, received for the party £845. 
The entire number of acting nights 
during the double season amounted 
to two hundred and twelve. Forty- 


three new pieces were produced. 
Included in this list were eight 
operas, six full plays, four grand 
spectacular melodramas, and a pan- 
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The stars received in all 


Mrs. Wood, £818 ; Miss Ellen Tree, 
£254 ; Power, £463 ; Beale, for Grisi, 
Tamburini, and Co., £845 ; Temple- 
ton and Miss Romer, £917; Balfe, 
£815 ; Mrs. Waylett, £298 ; Hackett, 
£65 ; Mrs. Honey, £270 ; Yates and 
Co., £270. There were four Com- 
mand nights, and three Military Be- 
speaks, 

The theatre being entirely re- 
painted and decorated, Mr. Calcraft 
opened his eleventh season on Satur- 
day, the 17th of October, 1840. In 
the absence of more available attrac- 
tion, a French vaudeville company, 
under Monsieur Cloup, performed 
for twelve nights. Much was not ex- 
pected from them, but even that 
moderate expectation failed to realize 
itself. Mrs. Fitzwilliam was added 
after the first week. Mr. Compton 
was engaged as the leading comedian 
in place of David Rees, and it was 
no small triumph to give general 
satisfaction after so great a favourite. 
Inferior in humour to his predecessor, 
he wasa more chaste, disciplined actor, 
and almost the best Shakespearian 
clown on the stage. Harley perhaps 
excelled him, but he had greater 
London experience, and superior 
models on which to form his style. 
Mrs. Waylett entered on what proved 
to be her last Dublin engagement, on 
the 7th of November, and terminated 
it on the 27th of the same month. 
Her execution of the national bal- 
lads, particularly “Kate Kearney,” 
“Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms,” “ Nora Creina,” &c., 
was long remembered and not sur- 
passed by any who succeeded her. 

On the 30th of November, Mr. 

Charles Kean, who had been absent 
the preceding year in America, re- 
appeared as Hamlet. Enthusiastic 
applause greeted his return and 
accompanied his exertions through- 
out the engagement. On the 10th of 
December he very kindly volunteered 
his services for the benefit of the 
veteran comedian Tom Johnson, who 
from the consequences of a severe 
hurt, received when acting Jsaac 
Mendoza in the “ Duenna,” had not 
been able to appear for two seasons. 
Thepublic complimentedtheir old and 

long-tried favourite with a crowded 
was “Othello,” the 


house. The pla 
farce “ X. y 2” Johnson in the 
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last enacted his accustomed part of 
Ralph Hempseed. It was his last 
appearance, although not so antici- 
pated by either the manager or him- 
self. He never formally took leave, 
or announced a final retirement. He 
lingered through a long and painful 
illness, and died under extreme 
suffering, of a species of lock-jaw, on 
the 12th of February, 1843. Peace 
to his ashes! He wasa good actor, 
and an honest man. Most unex- 
pectedly he left his old employer, in 
his will, a legacy of £20, as a slight 
token of regard, an example much to 
be lauded, and a praiseworthy prece- 
dent, strongly recommendable to all 
retiring actorsin favour of meritorious 
managers. 

At Christmas the Boleno Family 
were engaged for the first time, as 
Clown, Harlequin, Pantaloon, and 
Columbine. They were clever in their 
line, and became for many years a 
standing dish at that period. The 
pantomime selected on this occasion, 
exclusively on an Irish legend was 
called “ O’Donoghue of the Lakes, or 
Harlequin and the Leprechaun;” the 
opening written by Alfred Howard, 
better known as Paddy Kelly, author 
and conductor of an amusing paper 
of weekly gossip—Zhe Budget. The 
music, also entirely national, was 
selected and composed by the able 
conductor of the orchestra, Mr. 
Levey, who long occupied that im- 
portant post, which he reached by 
merit and retained by continually 
improving ability. This pantomime 
was pronounced the best, as it proved 
also the most attractive that had 
been produced under the present 
management. It drew well for 
thirty-two nights. As the season 
went on, operatic stars succeeded 
each other rapidly. First came Miss 
Delcy, Wilson, and Morley; then 
followed Miss Romer, Templeton, 
and H. Phillips ; finally Mrs. Alban 
Croft, and Frazer. These successive 
combinations excited greatly, perhaps 
justly, the expectations of the man- 
agement, but they were not ful- 
filled. The expenses predominated 
over the receipts. To vary the nightly 
bill of fare, Wallack and Mrs. Warner 
alternated many of the most popular 
tragedies and comedies. Early in 
March, the suspended engagement of 
Carter and his Lions came on. Their 
feats threw into the shade the pre- 


vious marvels of those of Van Am- 
burgh ; but the novelty had worn off, 
and the public no longer evinced 
their former interest in the strange 
exhibition. In the course of it, a 
noble-looking lion, harnessed to a 
chariot classically moulded after the 
car of Bacchus, and driven by his 
master, also in classical attire, 
paraded round the stage with majestic 
movement, and the obedient docility 
of a Newfoundland dog. It was 
more painful than pleasing or sur- 
prising to witness this degradation of 
the king of beasts, who appeared to 
feel it acutely. As he passed slowly 
along the footlights, he cast a melan- 
choly glance at the pit, while the 
subdued expression of his eye and 
tail seemed to appeal to their sym- 
pathy, as if he said, “ Are not things 
come toa pretty pass, when I, the 
monarch of the desert, am thus com- 
pelled to submit to the duties of a 
draught horse ?” 

On the 25th of March, 1841, anew 
national comedy was presented from 
the pen of William Carleton, the 
celebrated novelist. It was called 
“Trish Manufacture, or Bob M‘Gaw- 
ley’s Project.” The principal comic 
character by David Rees, now en- 
gaged as a star. The subject was 
injudicious. Trade in Dublin, at that 
time, was stagnant; suffering and 
privation prevailed in the Liberty 
and the poorer districts. The public 
winced under the painful fact, when 
brought too closely home to them. 
The same feeling operated against the 
success of Douglas Jerrold’s ‘ Rent 
Day,” produced some years before. 
Carleton’s play had merit ; true and 
pathetic in dialogue, and contrasted 
character, but the plot was ill di- 
gested. It was only acted five times. 
Another evidence of the slowness of 
the Irish public to recognize native 
talent, when not ushered in by a 
flourish of London trumpets. The 
writer of this notice had often urged 
William Carleton to try his hand at 
theatrical composition, fully im- 
pressed with a conviction that his 
vivid descriptive powers, either in 
the serious or jocose vein, joined to 
his keen perception of national 
traits, would shine with peculiar 
lustre in the dramatic form. In 
compliance with this request, he 
hastily put together the play of which 
we are now speaking. Such a pen 
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could produce nothing without evi- 
dences of genius. His great celebrity 
as a novelist added to the general 
expectation with which the announce- 
ment of his new attempt was hailed. 
The difficulties of an experienced 
writer when he ventures on a new 
walk, are much augmented by his 
own previous reputation. Lord 
Lytton’s “ Duchess de la Vallitre” 
had less than justice done to it from 
overweening expectation. Perhaps 
some impression of this kind deterred 
Sir Walter Scott from essaying the 
drama, when all the world pro- 
nounced his genius eminently dra- 
matic ; and the stage versions of his 
novels enriched managers and adap- 
ters. They were the rage for years, 
and some of them are still attractive 
when casually revived. Carleton was 
so little satisfied by the result of his 
coup d’essai, that he never could be 
induced to try another. It was not 
that he was unable to write plays, 
but that he made an unlucky selection 
for his first appearance in that arena. 

The summer season commenced on 
Saturday, May the 18th, with Mr. 
Macready, whose managerical specu- 
lations in London had prevented his 
visiting Dublin for four years. He 
was accompanied, during this short 
stay of eight nights, by Mrs. Warner, 
and Mrs. Salsberg, late Miss Phillips, 
of Drury Lane Theatre. Great ex- 
pectations were created by this lady’s 
youthful efforts, which time did not 
realize. Perhaps she marred her 
prospects by early marriage. On the 
31st of June, Julien, with his world- 
renowned band, exhibited for six 
nights. They were not attractive, but 
in their subsequent visits to Dublin, 
when they left the theatre for the 
Rotundo, became gradually so popular 
that their announcement filled the 
manager with dismay, and neutralized 
the strongest counter-movement he 
was able to oppose. Farren, and 
Mrs. Glover, followed by Madame 
Vestris, Charles and Frank Mathews, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, and a 
full Ballet, concluded the dramatic 
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season on the 21st of July. Planché’s 
peaeiins opera of “Beauty and 
the Beast,” was the chief feature of 
their varied performances. 

On the 11th of September, the 
theatre re-opened for a series of 
eight Italian operas, by the following 
artists—Madame Grisi, her sister, 
Lablache, F. Lablache, Mario, and 
Puzzi, the great horn player. Con- 
ductor, Monsieur Benedict. The 
orchestral and choral departments 
were full beyond any precedent. Such 
a combination of first-rate talent had 
never been attempted in Dublin. On 
this occasion the ordinary prices were 
doubled, which became the standard 
rule in all subsequent engagements on 
the same scale. The operas pro- 
duced were “I Puritani,” “La 
Norma,” “ La Sonnambula,” “Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia,” and “La Gazza 
Ladra.”” They occupied ten nights. 
The additional expense considerably 
exceeded £2,000; but the result 
surpassed even the most sanguine 
hopes of the interested parties. The 
houses, without exception, were 
literally crowded, and turned the 
tide of a season not previously pro- 
ductive. It was a daring hazard, 
and a memorable illustration of the 
apothegm, that to win gold, gold 
must be risked. When the great 
singers departed, the pit was boarded 
over for three promenade Concerts, 
by Jullien’s Band, which drew three 
full attendances. The prices were un- 
precedentedly low—Promenade, 1s.; 
Galleries, 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 1s. 6d. 

The theatre was kept open two 
hundred and two nights. There 
were four Commands, three Military 
Bespeaks, twenty new pieces, and 
£5,608 paid to stars. ‘he Italian 
company received £2,023 ; C. Kean, 
£702; Mrs. Waylett, £318; Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, £130 ; Madame Vestris 
and party, £512; Macready, £394; 
Miss Romer and Templeton, £543 ; 
French Company, £102 ; Miss Ellen 
Tree, £212; Boleno Family, £238 ; 
Carter, £211 ; Mr. and Mrs, Gilbert, 
£100; W. Farren, £200. 
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Or the stories of the year there are 
not many that merit the distinction 
of special observation. A slight para- 
graph in a corner of a literary sheet 
disposes fitly of the bulk of them. 
But that circumstance does not dis- 
credit the efforts of genius, or render 
less welcome any work bearing the 
unmistakable evidences of that power 
which is the product of so many 
qualities—wide experience of life, dis- 
crimination of character, perception 
of motive, knowledge of society, skill 
in construction, and vigour in com- 
position. The public that appre- 
ciates fiction of this kind is as 
large as it ever was, and when its 
cultivated taste is satisfied, and its 
sympathy with worthy authorship 
excited, it is not possible to sneer 
down any just claim to approval and 
reward. The influence of ephemeral 
criticism of the smart and unfair des- 
cription is frequently rated much 
more highly by the subject of it than 
by its readers, and it would be a 
solace to remember that the attack 


which gives concern for the moment, 
sometimes, perhaps, even for an in- 


terval paralyzing the intellectual 
energies, may have been glanced at 
by but a limited number, of whom 
a proportion were capable of setting 
upon the language of wanton depre- 
ciation or small malignity its proper 
value. The authors whom the public 
has adopted as its favourities, not 
hastily, but as an acknowledgment 
of multiplied obligations, will hold 
their ground in spite of the detrac- 
tion of cliques, or the levities of self- 
constituted arbiters. 

We say this with no particular re- 
ference to the “ Bramleighs of 
Bishop’s Folly.” Neither the writer 
nor the tale in this case needs de- 
fence. The public are delighted at 
all times to see the name of a on 
a title-page—the more so as the later 
stories of our old entertainer have, 
in many respects, shown increasing 
power, and freshened his reputa- 
tion. To Irish readers especially 
Mr. Lever must be ever welcome. 


‘The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly.” 
Elder, & Co. 1868. 


No man has painted our national 
character more sympathetically or 
moretruly. Hislast works prove that 
in this point also his hand has not 
lost its cunning. 

The “ Bramleighs” is not what is 
denominated, in the critical parlance 
of the day, a sensational tale. It has 
no terrible crime and no frightful 
mystery. It has no fiend in human 
shape. But Mr. Trollope, as well as 
Mr. Lever himself in former works, 
has shown that these are not neces- 
sary to a bustling story full of in- 
terest. There is nothing in the vicis- 
situdes of the family of Bishop’s 
Folly that might not have occurred 
in our own time and under our eyes. 
There is not a situation which would 
be impossible. Giving the narrator 
the most moderate licence, he must 
be held acquitted of all false effort to 
create excitement. 

The head of the Bramleigh family, 
a city man, anxious to get into a 
higher social grade, is willing to 
spend largely for the purpose. He 
tries to accomplish his design by 
ees a costly house in an Eng- 

ish county, and then becoming @ 
parliamentary candidate. As the 
“operation” and result are described : 

“The county would not have us— 

we were rich, and we were city folk, 
and they deemed it an unpardonable 

pretension in us to come down 

amongst them. They refused our in- 
vitations, and sent us none of their 
own. We split with them, contested 

the election against them, and got 

beaten. Wespent unheard-of moneys, 

and bribed everybody that had not 

a vote for ten miles round. With 

universal suffrage, which, I believe, 

we promised them, we should have 
been at the head of the poll, but the 

freeholders were to a man opposed,to 
us.” Thus disappointed, Bramleigh’sy 
titled second wife, Lady Augusta,’ 
with a handsome allowance, repairs 
to a Roman villa, which enables the 
author to open the Italian scenes of 
the story; and Bramleigh himself 
falls back upon Bishop’s Folly, a 
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ee in Ireland, in building which a 
ishop had ruined himself. To Ire- 
land the whole family are trans- 
ferred—Augustus, the heir, a no- 
body until adversity developes virtues 
of an unexpected emer: Temple, 
“an insufferable puppy ;” Jack, a 
young sailor, frank, generous, and 

rave ; Marion, a haughty and aspir- 
ing young lady, who ultimately 
accepts “in haste,” with the pro- 
verbial result, the hand of a Lord of 
almost patriarchal years, kept youth- 
ful to the world by arts of the 
Madame Rachel description; and 
Nelly, a natural and simple girl, who 
plays a lively and exemplary part 
throughout. Then there is a curate— 
and though a curate, and faultless in 
the discharge of his duties, a fox- 
hunter—and the curate’s sister, Julia, 
best “creation” ofall. Things go on 
in a humdrum way at Bishop’s 
Folly, the head of the house of 
Bramleigh, not finding in a coun- 
try almost gentryless the recogni- 
tion he had before sought vainly 
elsewhere, until Lord Culduff, the 
future husband of Marion, an emi- 
nent member of the Diplomatic 
Corps, appears on the scene. In 
his wake sails an original sort of cha- 
racter, Tom Cutbill, a railway and 
mining engineer, and promoter of 
companies, indescribably vulgar, not 
very sensitive to moral considerations 
touching money and the making of it, 
a rough dog, but having something 
good at the bottom of his nature, 
even to the extent of willingness to 
give half of what he had to his friend 
who needed, when the whole was but 
little—the whole, however, not im- 
probably another’s. A mine is found 
near Bishop’s Folly, which turns out 
another folly; though Culduff makes 
something of the company, though 
there was no coal, the curate’s sister 
losing her small fortune. It takes a 
long time to work out the ultimate 
ruin caused by the mining project, 
but in the meantime Colonel Bram- 
leigh—of the militia—is weighed 
down by the knowledge—hidden 
from his family—that there is a 
claimant for his estate, a Frenchman, 
named Pracontal. The existence of 
this “pretender” kills Bramleigh. 
After the apoplexy, the doubtful 
state of affairs is discovered by 


Augustus, the “ heir,” who, out of an 
honourable and highly Quixotic feel- 
ing, declines to live at Bishop’s Folly 
until it has been decided whether the 
poe is his or another's. The family 
ecome scattered, and, after various 
changes, scenes in which Lady 
Augusta is seen in Roman society, 
and the curate is chaplain to an 
English chapel in Rome, with trustees 
not of a aocnelay to make volun- 
taryism attractive ; the Bramleighs, 
Augustus and Nelly, and _ the 
Lestrange’s, curate and sister, are 
sojourners at Cattaro, where Bram- 
leigh is consul, by way of doing 
something to earn his bread. 

How the case is made out for 
Pracontal, and despair seizes on 
Augustus Bramleigh ; how he con- 
sents to a compromise and relents, 
believing that it would be wrong in 
him to enjoy any part of the property 
if there was a chance of the law pro- 
nouncing none of it to be his ; how a 
certain discovery is made that com- 
pletely turns the tables ; and how 
the “ princely offer” is managed at 
the close, it would be inconsiderate to 
relate. The tale is well worth read- 
ing, for the purpose of finding out— 
as well as for the constant flow of 
lively or sagacious remarks which 
the author puts into the mouth of 
one or another of his characters— 
many of those reflections or satires 
touching in a pointed and suggestive 
way topics of present interest. In 
this line Mr. Lever is unrivalled. He 
suggests a eee in politics or 
morals by a light and playful allusion, 
never burdening his story with any- 
thing approaching to dissertation, or 
interposing unnatural colloquies to 
uphold a theory or display an opinion. 
The brush is in the hand of a 
master, and these are touches 
given off in the mere overflow and 
superabundance of power. The 
“ Bramleighs” is a novel that may 
be read in any house from cover to 
cover. It will pleasantly stimulate, 
without unhealthily exciting the 
mind. Itisfullof pictureand incident, 
so painted and introduced that the 
memory is possessed by the scenes, 
like those of one of nature’s delight- 


. ful panoramas, after the volumes have 


been closed. 



























































Ir is not easy to draw the correct 
line between these two literary of- 
fences, unequal in degree and often 
confounded. The first is a premedi- 
tated invasion of property ; the second 
an unintentional inroad. Then follows 
the mania for alteration and amend- 
ment, peculiarly characteristic of dra- 
matic innovators, the more so when 
the original owner is no longer present 
in the flesh to claim the protection of 
the Maiming Act. The subject in 
extenso comes under the head of what 
newspaper reports of proceedings in 
the police office usually entitle “a 
delicate investigation.” 

When the mysterious Beefeater, in 
the “ Critic,” makes his first appear- 
ance, he introduces himself with the 
following outburst, relative to his 
passion for the fair 7'i/burina :— 
“Perdition catch my soul but I do 
love thee!” Whereupon Sneer ob- 
serves to the author, “Mr. Puff, 
haven’t I heard that line before ?”— 
“No, I fancy not: where, pray ?”— 
“Ves,” interposes Dangle, “I think 
there issomething like it in “Othello.” 
“Gad,” admits Puff, “now you re- 
mind me of it, I believe there is ; but 
that’s of no consequence ; all that can 
be said is, that two people happened 
to hit on the same thought, and 
Shakespeare made use of it first, 
that’s all.” And so he clinches the 
argument quite to his own satisfac- 
tion. 

Plagiarism, pur et simple, is neither 
more nor less than “flat burglary as 
ever was committed,” according to 
the laying down of the learned Judge 
Dogberry, as to taking money under 
false pretences, in the noted Shakes- 
pearean case of our sovereign Lord 
the King, plaintiff, v. Conrade and 
Borachio, defendants. Unquestion- 
ably it ought to be included in the 
criminal statute; but clever special 
pleading might so confound judge and 
jury that they would find it difficult 
to distinguish between bond ide 
theft and accidental appropriation. 
That eminent practical kleptophilist, 
ancient Pistol, indignantly repudiates 
the vernacular steal. “Convey,” the 





































































wise call it, says he ; “steal! foh! a 
hrase.” But he is not 
y-and-by we find him 


fico for the 
consistent. 
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saying, “ Bardolph hath stolen a pix 
of little price.” Let us, for the sake 
of argument, adopt the Pistolian mo- 
dification, and inquire a little how far 
conveying, in this sense, is and has 
been a favourite practice in the widely 
extended republic of letters—would 
not autocracy, at least in the critical 
department, be a more correct term ? 
—since the early days of literature. 
Time-honoured it is, and most likely 
will so continue while time goes on 
and books multiply, until the hand of 
the great anarch, Dullness— 
“ Lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness covers all.”— 
‘ Pope. 

There is yet another process con- 
nected with this inquiry; amply- 
fying, expanding, or improving a 
thought, not originally our own. “If 
this be a crime,” as /alstaff says, of 
growing old and fat, “ Heaven hel 
the wicked !” for the category of of- 
fenders includes nearly every great 
name in prose and poetry, in the ex- 
tended list. Commentators of repute 
have assured us that Homer contains 
everything, and that all subsequent 
writers have copied from that illus- 
trious and somewhat mythical person- 
age. 

And now let us turn to a few in- 
stances in the three degrees, taken 
at random, and without attempt 
at chronological arrangement. fn 
“Twelfth Night,” Shakespeare writes 
of music :— 

“That strain again; it had a dying fall, 

Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet 

south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violeta, 

Stealing and giving odour.” 

In “ Comus,” we find the passage 
adopted by Milton :— , 

“ At last, a solemn and a breathing sound 

Rose like a stream of rich distill’d per- 

fumes, and stole upon the ear.” 

The Knight, in Spencer's “ Fairy 
Queen,” at the sight of Belphabe 
(Book iv., chap. 6)— 

‘* Fell humbly down upon his knee 
And of his wonder made religion.” 

Dr. Young has. transferred this to 
Don Alonzo in his tragedy of the 
“ Revenge,” with reference to the per- 
sonal attractions of Leonora :— 
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“Where did’st thou steal those eyes? from 
Heaven? 


Thou did’st; and ‘tis religion to adore 
them !” 


There are straight-laced critics who 
might question the decorum of this 
admiration of physical beauty by a 
clergyman. 

othing is more easy of detection 
than mere verbal plagiarism ; and 
nothing more difficult to disentangle 
than the relative degree of proprietor- 
ship where the same idea is expressed 
by different words. When Pope says— 


“Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid 
thorn,” 


we can haveno hesitation in declaring 
that he borrowed from Milton’s line 
in “ Comus ”— 


“Ye grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid 
shades.” 


But when he writes— 


** Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 
As shallow streams run dimpling all the 
way,” 
it is more difficult to decide whether 
or not he filched from Drayton— 
*‘ As dimples in a river clear, 
Need not to tell the bottom near, 
Because the pebbles we can spy ; 
Thus each expression in her eye 
Her superficial nature speaks, 
Though she represses dimpled cheeks.” 


Boileau has taken the often quoted 
sentence, rimer par chapitres, from 
Scarron, who writes, “en verité, il 
pouvait rimer par chapitres.” Itis a 
curious circumstance, which may not 
be considered quite irrelevant here, 
that although Newton declares in his 
“Principia” that the supposition of 
the Deluge having been caused by an 
increase of obliquity in the earth’s 
axis, was his own original idea,—it 
had, nevertheless, been suggested 
about twenty years before the “ Prin- 
cipia” appeared, by Bishop Thompson. 

In the “Lady of the Lake,” Sir 
Walter Scott, describing the hunted 
stag, says he 

“ Spread his broad nostril to the wind.” 
Thomson has— 

“With broaden’d nostril to the sky up- 
turned.” 


And Milton— 


“So scented the grim feature, and upturn’d 
His nostril wide into the murky air,” 


Again, Scott, describing a little fur- 
ther on, the sound of a bell, says,— 
“ Slow o’er the midnight wave it swung.” 
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In Milton we find— 


“ Over some wide water’d shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.” 


In these cases the more recent poet 
has evidently conveyed from the ear- 
lier ones. Going through the same 
poem, instances multiply. The fol- 
lowing vulgarly called plagiarisms 
are, perhaps, only accidental re- 
semblances :— 


“ Chieftains, forego! 
I hold the man that strikes, my foe.” 
“* Lady of the Lake,” c. iii. v. 24. 
“ Hold, I command you both. 
that stirs makes me his foe.” 
Home's “ Douglas,” Act iv. 


The man 





“To tame his foes, his friends to aid, 
Poor Malcolm has but heart and blade!” 
“ Lady of the Lake,” c. ii., v. 34. 
“‘My sword, my life ;— 
These are the sole possessions of poor 
Norval.” 
“ Douglas,” Act iv. 





“ His eye 
“Ts sternly bent on vacancy.” 
“ Lady of the Lake,” c. vi. st. 21. 
“That you do bend your eye on vacancy.” 
* Hamlet,” Act iii. scene 4. 





“The sickening pang of hope deferr’d.” 
“ Lady of the Lake,” c.tiii, st. 21. 

“‘ Hope deferr’d maketh the heart sick.” 

“* Proverbs,” ch xiii. v. 12. 





* Across his brow his hand he drew, 
From blood and mist to lear his sight.” 
“ Lady of the Lake, c. v. st. 16. 
“His bloody brow 
“With his mailed hand then wiping.” 
.“* Coriolanus,” Act i. scene 3. 


King James—“ Lady of the Lake” 
—speaking of the mob, says, “Thou 
many-headed monster thing !” Corio- 
lanus calls it “ The beast with many 
heads.”” There are various poetical 
images, which for their beauty have 
been universally admired, and from 
having been called up to mind on 
appropriate occasions, are become, as 
it were, common property, and used by 
every author to whom they occur. 
Two remarkable instances may be 

uoted from the works of Pope and 
Collins. In Pope’s “Elegy to the 
memory of an unfortunate lady,” we 
find these lines:— 
“By foreign hands, thy dying eyes were 
clos’d; 

By foreign hands, thy decent limbs com- 

pos’d ; 
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By foreign hands, thy humble grave 
adorn’d, 

By strangers honour’d, and by strangers 
mourn’d. 


What though no sacred earth allow thee 
room, 

Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter’d o’er thy 
tomb, 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be 
drest, 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy 
breast ; 

There shall the morn her earliest tears 
bestow, 

And the first roses of the year shall 
blow.” 


Turn to Collins’s Ode on Patriots 
who fall in battle, and we shall find 
it runs thus :— 

** How sleep the brave who sink to rest, + 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod, 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 

By hands unseen their knell is rung ; 

There honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To deck the turf that wraps their clay, 

And Freedom shall a while repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


Here are the same images, ex- 
ressed almost in the same terms. 
t is difficult to determine which pas- 

sage is the most beautiful; but as 
Pope’s claims precedence in point of 
time, we may give it the praise of 
earlier, if not superior originality, 
although it would be going too far to 
say that Collins stole from him. Lord 
Byron has engrafted Collins’s line— 

“Honour decks the turf that wraps their 

clay,” 

into the first canto of “Childe Har- 
old,” without any apology or refer- 
ence, or even the slight acknowledg- 
ment of inverted commas to imply a 
quotation. But he pulled up his poeti- 
cal brethren unceremoniously when 
they mistook dates, misapplied or 
misquoted ges ;—as in the case 
of Campbell with respect to Anstey, 
Smollett, Cowper, and Shakespeare. 
“A great poet,” he says, meanin 

Campbell, “quoting another, shoul 

be correct ; he should also be accurate 
when he accuses a Parnassian bro- 
ther of that dangerous charge—bor- 
rowing. A poet had better borrow 
anything, excepting money, rather 
than the thoughts of another ; they 
are always sure to be reclaimed ; but 
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it is very hard, having been the lender 
to be denounced as the debtor. As 
there is honour amongst thieves, let 
there be some amongst poets, and 
give each his due.” 

In Smollett, the idea of Pope and 
Collins, quoted above, is repeated, 
with a variation. 

“Wilt thou, Monimia, shed a gracious 
tear 

On the cold grave, where all my sorrows 

rest ¢ 

Strew vernal flowers, applaud my love 

sincere, 

And bid the turf lie easy on my breast.” 

It meets us again in the “ Man of 
Feeling,” by Henry Mackenzie. 

‘* Light be the turf on Billy’s breast, 
And green the sod that wraps his grave.” 


Here follows another remarkable 
parallel passage from Gray’s “ Elegy,” 
and Cowper’s “ Boadicea.” 

GRAY. 
“ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial 

fire ; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have 

sway’d, 

Or wak’d to ecstasy the living lyre.” 

COWPER,. 
“ Such the bard's prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Bending, as he swept the chords, 
Of his sweet but awful lyre.” 

Nat. Lee, the insane dramatic poet, 
says of that mournful calamity— 
“There is a pleasure in being mad, 

Which none but madmen know.” 


Cowper paraphrases the idea with 
a different application— 


“ There is a pleasure in poetic pains, 
Which none but poets know.” 


Did Cowper intentionally purloin 
these passages? Perhaps not. But 
equally, as a perhaps, he may have 
admired them so much that the re- 
flex became incorporated in his mind, 
and he unconsciously adopted them as 
his own. This, we conjecture, would 
be his defence, could he be summoned 
into court to stand trial for the tres- 
pass. In one of his own letters, he 
says, “ Parallel passages, or, at least, 
a striking similarity of expression, 
is always worthy of remark.’ 

In Gray’s “ Pindaric Ode,” the last 
Cambrian Bard bewails his departed 
companions thus :— 

‘*Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my 
heart, 

Dear as the light that visits these sad 

eyes.” 
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This is precisely what Brutus in 
“ Julius Cesar” says to Portia :— 
“You are my true and honourable wife; 
As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.” 
In the same poem we find— 
“Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled 
air.” 
Here we have Milton’s— 
‘*Shone like a meteor streaming to the 
wind,” 
Again, in the Bard— 
“They mock the air with idle state,” 
is Shakespeare’s— 
“Mocking the air with 
spread.” 


colours idly 


* King John.” 


In the “Fatal Sisters,” Gray writes— 


“Tron sleet and arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darken’d air.” 


This is Milton and Shakespeare com- 
bined— 
“Behind them shot sharp sleet of arrowy 
show’r.” 
Milton. —“ Paradise Regained.” 
* The noise of battle hurtled in the air.” 
Shakespeare—“ Julius Cesar.” 
In the ode on “ Eton College”— 


“ And redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring,” 


is literally Dryden’s— 
“ And bees their honey redolent of spring.” 
“* Fable on the Pythag. System.” 

In the same poem— 

“Moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe,” 

is again Dryden’s— 

“ Madness laughing in his ireful mood,” 


from “ Palemon and Arcite.” 

Gray’s “trembling hope,” in the 
“Elegy,” is the paventosa speme of 
Petrarch. Verily, although Gray 
wrote sparingly, he conveyed liber- 
ally. 

Al students of Shakespeare are 
familiar with the magnificent speech 
of Prospero, in the “Tempest,” on 
the evanescence of created matter. 
The most accurate chronologists have 
decided that the “Tempest,” was 
written between 1609and 1612. Butin 
1604, William Alexander, Earl of Ster- 
ling, published a small quarto volume 
of what he called “‘ Monarchie Trage- 
dies.” In one of these, “ Darius,” he 
has precisely the images and nearly 
the expressions of Sh in the 
“ Cloud capp’d Towers,” &c. Almost 
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every schoolboy can repeat the 
Shakesperean lines by heart. Lord 
Sterling’s are less accessible, and per-: 
haps a transcription given in this 
periodical many years ago by the 
present writer, may be repeated here, 
without the charge of prolixity. 

‘* Let greatness of her glassy scepters vaunt, 

Not scepters, no, but reeds, soon bruis’d, 

soon broken ; 

And let this worldly pomp our wits en- 

chant; 

All fades, and scarcely leaves behind a 

token. 

Those golden palaces, those gorgeous 

halls, 

With furniture superfluously fair, 

Those stately courts, those sky-encoun~ 

tering walls, 

Evanish all, like vapours in the air.” 

A comparison of the two passages 
must carry conviction to the minds of 
all who read them that Shakespeare 
remembered and used, while he sur- 
passed the ideas of his predecessor. 
But they are finely expressed, and 
would have been entitled to perma- 
nent quotation on their own merit, 
had they not been eclipsed by those 
of a greater and succeeding genius. 
Shakespeare seldom or never inven- 
ted his plots. He took them from 
history or popular tales, to save time, 
not for lack of the inventive faculty. 
But he rarely, indeed, used the lan- 
guage or thoughts of preceding writers. 

In the correspondence of Baron de 
Grimm we find the following amusing 
anecdote of anoted plagiarist of his day, 
whose name he does not give at full 
length, but who wasfamed for frequent 
poaching on the preservesof Corneille, 

acine, Crebillon, and Voltaire. 
Reading one of his tragedies to the 
Abbé de Voiseron, the latter rose 
from his seat perpetually, and made 
a profound obeisance. ‘* What ails 
you,” said the poet, “with all your 
bows?” To which the malignant 
little priest replied, “ A man ought to 
be salle and salute his old acquaint- 
ances when he meets them.” 

It would not be easy to detect more 
palpable plagiarism than the subjoin- 
ed lines exhibit. In Blair’s “ Grave,” 

ublished a.p. 1747, at verse 584, we 

ave, apropos to visits— 

“ Like those of angels, short and far be- 
tween.” 


Campbell, in his “Pleasures of 
Hope,” half a century later, writes— 
“ Like angel visits, few and far between.” 
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Blair's somewhat dreary poem, as 
the title implies, is seldom read, but 
will amply repay perusal. It passed 
through eight editions, within a few 
years, but was unnoticed by profes- 
sed critics until 1775, when John 
Pinkerton gave it all due honour in a 
volume called “ Letters of Literature, 
by Robert Heron.” Ninety-three 
years have since then rolled gently 
over its undisturbed repose. The 
author, the Rev. Robert Blair, must 
not be confounded with his brother 
divines and namesakes, John Blair, of 
the “Chronological Tables;”and Hugh, 
of theextremely indulgent “Sermons.” 
It is not profane tosay that the style 
and thoughts of the “Grave” are 
strongly tinged with the Shakesperean 
Estro. The grave-digger is clearly a 
liaeal descenc hohe not a degene- 
7 one—of our old friend in “‘ Ham- 
et”: 

«See yonder maker of the dead man’s bed, 


The sexton, hoary-headed chronicle :— 
With hard, unmeaning face, down which 


ne'er stole 

A gentle tear. With mattock in his 
hand, 

He digs through rows of kindred and ac- 
quaintances, 


Mostly his juniors. Scarce a skull’s cast 
u 

But well he knows it’s owner, and can 
tell 

Some passage of his life. Thus, hand in 
hand, 

The sot has walk’d with death twice 
twenty years : 

And yet no youngster on the green laughs 
louder, 

Or clubs a smuttier tale. When drunk- 
ards meet, 

Nore sings a merrier catch, or lends his 
hand 

More willing to his cup. Poor wretch! 
He minds not 

That soon some trusty brother of the 
spade 

Shall do for him what he has done for 
thousands.” 


Take also, as another specimen, the 
comparison applied to time :— 

“Who treads more soft than e’er did mid- 
night thief ; 

Who slides his hand under the miser’s 

pillow, 

And carries off his prize.” 

Two more short extracts, and we 
take our leave of the “ Grave ”:— 
“Beauty! thou pretty play-thing, dear 

deceit ! 

That steals so softly o'er the stripling’s 

heart, 


And gives it a new pulse, unknown be- 
fore: 


The grave discredits thee. Thy charms 
expung’d, 

Thy roses faded, and thy lilies soil’d, 

What hast thou more to boast of? Will 
thy lovers 

Flock round thee now to gaze, and do 
thee homage ? 

Methinks I see thee with thy head laid 
low ! 

While surfeited upon thy damask cheek 

The high-fed worm, in lazy volumes 
roll'd, 

Riots unscar’d.” 


No simile that we have ever met 
with can exceed the following for pas- 
toral and elegant simplicity. Amongst 
the tenants of the grave are enume- 
rated— 

“ The long-demurring maid, 

Whose lonely, unappropriated sweets 

Smil’d, like yon knot of cowslips on the 

cliff, 

Not to be come at by the willing hand.”, 

Justice has not been rendered to 
the author of this fine poem. The 
subject and title were deterrent ; it 
missed immortality for lack of readers. 
Wecannot help thinking there is more 
of the spirit of the “divine Wil- 
liam” in the above extracts of a few 
lines, than in the whole of Ire- 
land’s pseudo Shakesperean Vortigern 
which very nearly passed muster at 
Drury-lane Theatre, on the 2nd of 
April, 1796. All went on to the 
fifth act with every prospect of a 
happy deliverance, when John Kem- 
ble reversed the impending verdict 
by the ludicrous effect, which, design- 
edly it was said, he contrived to 
throw into the fatal line in his soli- 
loquy — 

“ And when this solemn mockery is o’e:.” 

In one of Nat. Lee’s dramas he 
says— 

“The morning rises black, the low'ring 
sun, 


As if the dreadful business he foreknew, 
Drives heavily his sable chariot on.” 


Addison borrows this image, with 
which he opens his tragedy of 
“Cato”— 

“The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day 

Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome.” 


Bishop Warburton, in a published 
letter to Concanen says, “ that Dry- 
den borrows for want of Jeisure, Po 
for want of genius, Milton from pride, 
and Addison through modesty.” On 
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Addison’s larcenies he dilates with 
many corroborative instances, show- 
ing how he transferred to Cato in 
literal translation, the sentiments of 
the Latin classics. From Shakespeare 
he took— 
“Oh, think what anxious moments pass 
between 
The birth of plots and their last fatal 
periods : 
Oh, ’tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Filled up with horror all, and big with 
death.” 

He found this in “ Julius Czesar,”— 
“ Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first notion, all the interim is 

Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream.” 
Yet he does not appear to have 
held a very exalted opinion of our 
great dramatic master. He scarcely 
mentions him in the Spectator, ex- 
cept in one paper, No. 419, and con- 
fines his exclusive excellence to his 
ghosts, fairies, witches, and “ the like 
imaginary persons.” He gives him 
credit for “noble extravagance of 
fancy,”’ but says nothing of his match- 
less discrimination in all the varieties 
of human character. Addison’s coad- 
jutor, Steele, cared little, and knew 
less on the same subject. In No. 231 
of the Zatler, he gives the entire 
story of “ Catharine and Petruchio” as 
a fact which had lately occurred in a 
gentleman’s family in Lincolnshire ; 
from which, says Dr. Drake, in his 
“ Memorials,” we cannot but infer 
that he either knew not that it formed 
the fable of a play in Shakespeare, 
but copied ii from some scarce or for- 
otten pamphlet ; or, knowing it to 
be the property of our bard, was con- 
vinced, such was the obscurity into 
which the play had fallen, that he 
might safely present it to the public 
as a recent and original event. In 
another popular periodical of the 
day, Tate’s monstrous metamorphosis 
of “King Lear” is reviewed and 
dealt with as genuine Shakespeare. 
The Reverend Laurence Sterne, the 
most singular of clerical humourists, 
a sort of Rabelais in canonicals, was 
generally considered an eccentric ge- 
nius of great originality. Yet Dr. Fer- 
riar, in 1812, wrote two volumes 
expressly to prove that he was an un- 
limited plagiarist, delving with perse- 
verance and audacity into scarce and 
curious authorities, from which he 
pilfered wholesale. Burton’s “ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy’ was the great 
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cento from which he culled without 
fear or remorse. Perhaps he thought 


it quite in course that as Burton pil- 
laged from others, he should pillage 
from Burton. Besides, as Dr. Ferriar 
says, “there is boldness in quoting 
quotations.” But Sterne was also 
promiscuous in his selections. The 
story of “ Uncle Toby and the Fly,” 
applied to the comparatively mild re- 
viewers of that day, is precisely coin- 
cident with a passage in “Les En- 
tretiens” of Balzac. We subjoin the 
two together. Balzac died sixty years 
before Sterne was born. 

“*Go, go, poor devil,’ quoth my uncle, 
‘get thee gone; why should I hurt thee? 
This world is surely wide enough to hold 
both thee and me.’”—Sterne. 

‘* N’avez vous point oui parler de ce Mou- 
cheron qui entra dans I’ceil du Roi Jacques 
d’Angleterre, un jour qu'il etait a la chasse? 
Aussit6t l’impatience prit le Roi; il descen- 
dit de cheval, en jurant—ce qui lvi etait 
assez ordinaire;—il s’appella malheureux ; 
il appella insolent le Mouncheron, et lui ad- 
dressunt sa parole, ‘mechant animal,’ lui 
dit il, n’est ce pas assez de trois grands Roy- 
aumes que je te laisse pour te promener, 
sans qui’l faille que tu te viennes loger dans 
mes yeux ?”—Balzac. 


It has also been observed before 
that Sterne seems indebted for some 
of his noblest masterstrokes to the 
immortal father of our drama. That 
beautiful passage of Uncle Toby’s 
oath, the consequent behaviour of the 
angels, so finely imagined in the story 
of Le Fevre, so justly admired and 
so often quoted as peculiarly Sterne’s, 
may possibly originate from the same 
exhaustless source. Turn to the last 
scene of the fourth act of “ Richard 
the Second,” it will be found that the 
poet, long before Sterne, had glanced 
at the records in the book of Heaven. 

Sterne has amused himself with a 
panegyric on the literary benefits of 
shaving. “I maintain,’ he says,— 
Tristram Shandy, vol. iv. chap. 13— 
“ the conceits of a rough-bearded man 
are seven years more terse and 
juvenile for one single operation : and 
if they didn’t run a risk of being quite 
shaved away, might be carried up, 
by continual shavings, to the very 
highest pitch of sublimity.” On this 
Dr. Ferriar quotes from Dornavius’s 
Amphitheatrum sapientie—“It is 
an heoae to think like great men ; 
upon this occasion I must introduce 
Sterne to no less a person than the 
Macedonian hero. Before one of 
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Alexander’s battles,” says Dornavius, 
“ Parmenio presented himself to give 
an account of his arrangements and 
to inquire whether any thing remained 
tobe done. ‘Nothing’ replied Alex- 
ander, ‘ but that the men should 
shave.’ ‘Shaye!’ cried the general. 
‘Yes,’ replied the King; ‘do you 
not consider what a handle a long 
beard affords to the enemy? ” 

Dr. Johnson’s real or affected de- 
preciation of Shakespeare enraged 
Garrick perhaps more than his stric- 
tures on the insignificance of acting, 
and the self-importance of actors. 
He said, but not to Johnson’s face, 
“that it proceeded from want of feel- 
ing and ignorance of human nature, 
of which the sage understood nothing 
but what he had learned from books. 
‘*All he writes,” added Garrick, “comes 
from his head ; Shakespeare a 
his pen into his own heart.” Sir John 

Hawkins, in his life of Dr. Johnson, 
observes that when Garrick uttered 
that forcible and just expression, it 
reminded him of Shakespeare’s pro- 
found knowledge of man, in every 
possible variety of his complicated 
attributes ; and that his imagination 
supplied him with thoughts and 
words suitable to characters and 
situations with which he never could 
have been practically conversant. Sir 
John then illustrates his conviction 
by the following anecdote : 

When he was Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for Middlesex, a 
young sailor was brought before him 
for knocking down another with a 
handspike, in a fray, and thereby 
inflicting on him a serious injury. 
“Why did you do this?’ asked the 
magistrate. The prisoner, looking 
him full in the face, replied, calmly 
and resolutely, “ He and others with 
him attacked me without provoca- 
tion. What I did was in self defence ; 
and if you had been in his place, and 
your old gray locks hadn’t put me in 
mind, as they do now, of my own 
father, I would have knocked you 
down too.” : 

Here was the very sentiment that 
restrained Lady Macbeth from the 
murder of Duncan, with her own 
hands : “ Had he not resembled my 
father as he slept, I had don’t.” 
The criminal at the bar was no plagi- 
arist ; he had never read or heard of 
Shakespeare ; but the same great 
teacher, Nature, prompted them 
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both. Yet there are not wanting ex- 
positors by the score, who try to con- 
vince themselves and all who waste 
time in listening to their crudities, 
that, because he knew, felt, and de- 
scribed everything, he must in his 
mortal career have been the ver 
thing he so inimitably delineates. It 
is true, he tells us himself, that one 
man in his time plays many parts ; 
but it is equally true that he limits 
them to seven. 

A very ingenious paraphrase of 
Horace’s— 

Populus me sibilat ; at mihi plaudo 

Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor 

in Arca, 
appeared in “The Oracle,” then 
edited by Boaden, on the failure of 
George Colman’s “Iron Chest.” Here 
it 1s: 

The people hiss; myself I praise, 

And on my Chest with rapture gaze. 
This is not plagiarism, but felicitous 
application. 

a Fontaine was an eminent con- 
veyancer ; but he was also an honest 
one. He freely confesses that he 
transplants from others whatever he 
finds of peculiar excellence for the 
purpose, and endeavours to hide it by 
giving his lawful ideas the same air 
and complexion. He defends himself 
in his ordinary vein, in verse, which 
rendered into prosaic English, would 
read thus :—“ Some imitators, foolish 
animals I confess, follow, like true 
sheep, the Shepherd of Mantua. I 
use him differently, and suffering 
myself to be directed in the way, 
often hazard the attempt of walking 
alone. This custom I shall always 
follow ; my imitation is not servility. 
I only catch the ideas, forms, and 
rules which our masters themselves 
formerly followed. If, besides, any 
particularly happy passage can be in- 
troduced into my rhymes, I trans- 
plant it there quite naturally, and try 
to im its air to my own.” This 
identical passage exemplifies the de- 
claration, being taken from “ Vida.” 
See the third book of his Poetics, 
beginning with the 170th line. 

oliére also avowed his multiplied 
robberies. Speaking of wit, he says 
“ Tt is the only property I have, an 
I take and claim it wherever it is to 
be found.” Lord Byron was equall 
frank when it suited him to forestall 
a charge, or apologise for bringing 
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one. Moore says, that sailing with 
him in his gondola one day, during 
his visit to Venice, he observed a 
volume on one of the benches with a 
number of paper marks between the 
leaves. He inquired what it was. 
“Only a book,” was the answer, 
“from which I am trying to crib, as 
I do whenever I can; and that’s the 
way I get the character of an original 
oet.” On taking up the book and 
ooking into it, Moore adds, “I ex- 
claimed, ‘Ah! my old friend 
Agathon, by Wieland! ‘What!’ 
cried Byron archly, ‘you have been 
beforehand with methere, have you ? 
When charged as an unblushing 
plagiarist with copying the shipwreck 
colt other descriptions in Don Juan, 
from published accounts, he said, ina 
letter to Murray, ‘almost all the 
emisreal life,not invention. Things 
have known myself or heard from 
others. As to plagiarism, I laugh at 
such accusations, convinced that no 
writer ever borrowed less, or made 
his materials more his own.’” 
Massinger, who began to write 
plays within six years after the death 
of Shakespeare, has many coin- 
cidences with his great predecessor, 
which appear too close to be ac- 
cidental. Take the following as 
specimens :— 


“ What you deliver to me shall be lock’d 
In a strong cabinet, of which you yourself 
Shall keep the key.” 

Massinger. “ Duke of Florence.” 


“ ‘Tis in my memory lock’d, 
And you yourself shall keep the key of it.” 
Shakespeare. ‘ Hamlet.” 


“‘ These spunges that suck up a kingdom's 
fat, 
To be squeez’d out by the rough hand of 
war.” 
Massinger. “ Duke of Milan.” 
“« Ros. Take you me for a spunge, my lord ? 
Haml. Ay, sir, that sucks up the king's 
countenance, his rewards, his authorities. 
It is but squeezing you, and, spunge, 
you shall be dry again.” 
Shakespeare. “ Hamlet.” 


“My eyes 
Would keep you company as a forlorn 
lover, 
But that the burning fire of my revenge 
Dries up those drops of sorrow.” 
Massinger. “ Bashful Lover.” 


The above is an ingenious reversal 
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of Shakespeare’s image in “ Hamlet,” 
where Laertes says— 
“T have a speech of fire that fain would 
blaze, 
But that this folly drowns it.” 


It is, at least, hypercriticism, to 
class all literary resemblance as 
plagiarism. Striking similarity in 
thought, sentiment, or expression, 
ought not, in strict fairness, be so re- 
garded, even when the writer has 
easy access to the parallel subject. 
Admitting this -, it is but char- 
itable to allow that poetic bantlings 
may sometimes have foster-fathers 
without any culpable charge of 
illegitimacy. The following close 
coincidences we leave to the judg- 
ment of our readers as to their true 
classification :— 


“TI weep the more because I weep in vain.” 
Gray. 


“We therefore weep, because we weep in 
vain.” 


FiteGeffrey’s “ Drake,” a.v. 1596. 


“Take, holy earth, all that my soul holds 
dear.” 
Mason's “‘ Epitaph on his Wife.” 
“Take, mother earth, thy virgin-daughter 
here.” 
Brathwaite’s ‘‘ Remaines,” 1618. 


“ Full many a flower is born to blush un- 
seen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
Gray’s “ Elegy.” 


“ Like roses, that in deserts bloom and die.” 
Pope’s ‘* Rape of the Lock.” 


“ Happy the man who void of cares and 
strife.” 
Phillips's “‘ Splendid Shilling.” 
“ Happy the man who free from care and 
strife.” 
Wesley's “‘ Maggots,” 1685. 


* Beatus ille qui procul negotiis,” &c. 
Hor. “' Epod.” 


“The crime was common, common be the 
pain.” 
Pope's “ Eloisa to Abelard.” 


“The grief was common, common were 
the cries.” 
“ Drummond's Poems,” 1656. 


Few will expect to trace any sym- 
pathy of thought or wit between the 
author of ‘‘ Hudibras” and the com- 

oser of the “ Night Thoughts.” 
he one was a type of humour, the 


other of melancholy. Butler has a 
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conceit on a pillory, which the 
gloomy divine absolutely improves 
on. Butler says :— 
‘** Each window like the pillory appears, 
With heads thrust through, and nailed 
by the ears.” 


Young writes, in his satire called 
“The Love of Fame” :— 
‘ An opera, like a pillory, may be said 
To nail our ears down, and expose our 
head.” 


We learn from Spence’s “ Anec- 
dotes,” that the Duke of Wharton 
soon after Dr. Young had publishe 
the poem from which the above 
couplet is taken, made him a present 
of two thousand pounds. hen a 
friend of the Duke, who was sur- 
— at the large sum, cried out on 

earing it named, “ What ! two thou- 
sand pounds for a poem!” The 
Duke smiled, and said, “It was the 
best bargain I ever made in my life, 
for it was fairly worth twice the 
money!” What a thing it would 
have been for Milton to have fallen 
in with such a Duke! and if his 
shade were cognizant of the muni- 
ficence and its cause, what must he 
have thought of his own “ Paradise 
Lost,” and the five pounds for which 
he sold it! Spence also records that 
when the Doctor was engaged in one 
of his most lugubrious compositions, 
the same nobleman sent him a very 
different gift. He procured a human 
skull, and presented it to him, with a 
candle fixed in it, as the most suitable 
lamp to compose tragedy by! Itwas 
said, too, that he used it. This is, in 
all probability, equally authentic 
with what Guthrie, in an “ Essay on 
Tragedy,” A.D. 1747, mentions as the 
well-known tradition that Shake- 
speare shut himself up all night in 

estminster Abbey, when he wrote 
the scene of the ghost in “ Hamlet.” 

Poets have strange habits. The 
Rev. E. Young, Doctor in Divinity, 
said of himself that he never com- 
posed but at night, except sometimes 
when on horseback. Sir Richard 
Blackmore, Doctor in Medicine, con- 
cocted his interminable epics to the 
rumbling of his chariot wheels, when 
on a round of visits to his patients. 
Southey conceived the “ Pains of 
Sleep,” while actually in the arms of 
Morpheus, remembered, and wrote 
it down when he awoke. But Young 
was not always in the “ Night 
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Thoughts’” mood. He descended 
sometimes to social intercourse, pro- 
moted an assembly-room and bowling- 
green in his parish, attended them 
now and then, smiled occasionally, 
and more than once deviated into a 
dreary joke. Going to visit a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, a Mr. Potter, who 
had recently arrived, he lost his way 
—perhaps he was then in a poetic 
oblivion—and got bogged up to hissad- 
dle-girths in a newly-ploughed field, 
from which he extricated himself and 
steed, not without difficulty and 
danger. On reaching the house, he 
asked the host, who came out to re- 
ceive him, in some wonder at his 
plight, whose ground that was he 
iad struggled through. ‘“ Mine,” 
was the reply. ‘Ah! I see,” re- 
joined the Doctor, “ the potter’s field 
to bury strangersin.” When Vol- 
taire in his presence criticised the 
episode of Death and Sin, in “ Para- 
dise Lost,” his objection being that 
both are non-existents, with his 
usual paradoxical and sceptical asser- 
tions in full swing, Young retorted 

by an extemporaneous couplet :— 

“Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 
That thou thyself art Milton’s Death 
and Sin.” 

Dr. Young not only wrote tragedies, 
to the disgust of ultra Puritans, but 
he also visited actresses. He supped 
with Mrs. Bellamy, not the most im- 
maculate of her sisterhood, which 
occasioned some merriment, and an 
epigram or two at his expense. The 
ostensible and true motive was to 

ive her his own idea of the part of 
“rixene in his tragedy of the 
“Brothers,” then under rehearsal. 
The play was brought out to give the 
profits to the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel; but as they 
fell considerably below the amount 
expected, the author generously made 
up the sum to a thousand pounds, 
out of his own pocket. Spence 
quotes the following anecdote from 

r. Young’s own mouth :— “ Con- 
ov wasvery intimate for years with 

rs. Bracegirdle, and lived in the 


same street ; his house was near hers, 
until his acquaintance with the young 


Duchess of Marlborough. He then 
uitted that residence. The Duchess 
showed me a diamond necklace, 
which Lady Diana used afterwards 
to wear, that cost seven thousand 
pounds, and was purchased with the 
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money Congreve left her. How much 
better would it have been to have 
given it to poor Mrs. Bracegirdle ?” 

Poets, teeming with imagination, 
often repeat themselves. The repe- 
tition proceeds not from poverty, but 
what our French friends call embarras 
de richesses. The subjoined instances, 
all original and many beautiful, are 
culled from a host. What is this ?— 
Not plagiarism, pleonasm, or plati- 
tudinism. It is simply the overflow- 
ing of the cornucopia. 


WOMAN, 
“She is a woman, therefore may be 
woo'd, 
She is a woman, therefore may be won.” 
“ Titus Andronicus.” 
“She's beautiful, and therefore may be 
woo'd, 
She is a woman, therefore may be won.” 
“ Henry VI1., Part I.” 
“Was ever woman in this humour 
woo'd? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ?” 
“ Richard I1I.” 
LIGHTNING. 
“ Tys. Brief as the lightning in the 
collied night, 
Which ere a man hath power to say 
‘behold !’ 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up.” 
“ Mids. Night’s Dream.” 
“ Juliet. It is too rash, too unadvis'd, too 
sudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease 
to be 
Ere one can say—lIt lightens !” 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” 


CHILDREN, 
“ Capulet. Wife, we scarce thought us 
bless'd, 
That God had sent us but this only 
child, 
But now I see this one is one too much.” 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” 
“ Leonato. Griev’d I, I had but one ? 
Chid I for that at nature’s frugal 
frame? 
Qh! one too much by thee.” 
“« Much Ado about Nothing.” 


CALUMNY. 
“ Duke. No might nor greatness in mor- 
tality 
Can censure ‘scape; back-wounding cal- 
umn 
The whitest virtue strikes.” 
“ Measure for Measure.” 
“ Hamlet. Be thou as chaste as ice, as 
pure as snow. 
Thou shalt not escape calumny.” 
“ Hamlet, Act III.” 
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COMPULSION. 
“ Mach. They have tied me to the stake ; 
I cannot fly, 
But bear-like, I must fight the course.” 
“ Macbeth, Act V.” 


“ Gloster. I am tied to the stake, and I 
must stand the course.” 
** King Lear.” 
EFFECTS OF ILL NEWs. 
“ Const. Fellow, begone! I cannot brook 
thy sight, 
Thy news hath made thee a most ugly 
man.” 
“ King John.” 


‘* Cleop. Though it be honest, it is never 
good 
To bring bad news. Go, get thee hence; 
Had’st thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 
Thou wouldst appear most ugly.” 
“ Ant. and Cleopatra.” 


RESIGNATION. 
“York. Things past redress, are now 
with me past cure.” 
“ Richard II.” 


“ Lady Mach. Things without remedy 
Should be without regard.” 
“* Macbeth.” 


ALLUSIONS TO AN OLD PROVERB, 

“* Gonzalo. I have great comfort in this 
fellow; me-thinks he hath no drowning 
mark upon him. If he be not born to be 
hanged, our case is miserable.” 

‘* Tempest.” 


“ Proteus. Go, go, begone, to save your 
ship from wreck, 
Which cannot perish, having thee on 
board, 
Being destin’d to a drier death on shore.” 
‘* Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 


UNIQUE CHARACTER. 


“* Valent. She is herself alone.” 
** Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 


“ Gloster. I am myself alone.” 
“ Henry V1.,” Part 8. 
INEFFECTIVE PRAYER. 
“* Angelo. When I would pray and think, 
I think and pray 
To several subjects; heaven hath my 
empty words, 
While my invention hearing not my 
tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel.” 
“ Measure for Measure.” 
“ King. My words fly up, my thoughts 
remain below ; 
Words without thoughts never to heaven 
¥ “ Hamlet.” 
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POSTHUMOUS FAME. 


“Benedick. If a man do not erect in this 
age his own tomb ere he dies, he shall live 
no longer in memory than the bell rings, 
and the widow weeps.” 

‘* Much Ado about Nothing.” 


“ Hamlet. There’s hope a great man’s 
memory outlive his life half a year; but 
by’r lady he must build churches then.” 

“ Hamlet,” .(ct JIT. 


MADNESS. 


“ Duke. Her madness hath the oddest 
frame of sense, 
That ere I heard in madness.” 
“ Measure for Measure.” 


“ Fdgar. O matter and impertinency 
mix’d! 
Reason in madness!” 
“* King Lear.” 


“ Polon. Though this be madness, yet 
there’s 
Method in it.” 
“ Hamlet.” 


THE KING'S NAME. 


“ King R. Is not the king’s name forty 
thousand names? 
Arm, arm, my name!” 


“ Richard II.” 


“ King ‘R. Besides, the king’s name is a 
tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction 
want.” 
“ Richard III,” 


OBJECT OF IMITATION. 


“Ophelia. The courtier’s, scholar’s, sol- 
dier’s eye, tongue, sword, 

Th’ expectancy and rose of the fair 
state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form, 

Th’ observed of all observers.” 

“ Hamlet.” 


“* Lady Percy. In speech, in gait, 
In diet, in affections of delight, 
He was the mark and glass, copy and 
book, 
That fashion’d others. 
“ Henry IV.” Pt. 2. 


BAD EPITAPH AND ILL REPORT. 


“ Ant. The evil that men do lives after 
them ; 
The good is oft interred with their 
bones.” 
“ Julius Cesar.” 


Griffith. Men's evil manners live in brass; 
eir virtues 
We write in water.” 
“ Henry VIII.” 
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DECEIT. 
" Duch. of York. Ohi! that deceit should 
steal such gentle shapes, 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep 
vice.” 
“* Richard ITI.” 
“ Juliet, Oh! that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace !” 
“ Romeo and Juliet.” 
MERCY. 
‘* Portia. ’Tis mightiest in the mightiest. 
It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his 
crown.” 
‘* Merchant of Venice.” 
‘ Tsabel. Not the king’s crown, nor the 
deputed sword, 
The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge’s 
robe, 
Become them with the half so good a 
grace 
As mercy does.” 
“ Measure for Measure.” 


Let us now turn from Shakespeare 
to Otway ; what shall we find? Not 
only that he repeats himself, bat 
copies liberally from others. Castalio 
says, in “The Orphan,”— 

“ Does this appear like a false friendship, 

When thus with open arms and stteam- 

ing eyes, 

I run upon thy breast?” 

Belvidera says precisely thé same 
in “ Venice Preserved,”— 

“Does this appear like change, or love 

decaying, 

When thus I throw myself into thy bo- 

som, 

With all the resolution of strong truth ?” 

In the same play occur these lines: 

“ Let us all draw our swords, and search 

the house, 

Pull him from the dark hole where he 

sits brooding 

O’er his cold fears, and each man kill his 

share of him.” 

The similarity between this senti- 
ment and the subjoined one in the 
Rev. Dr. Jasper Mayne’s “ Amorous 
War,” written thirty-four years ear- 
lier, is so close, that it could scarcely 
be the effect of chance : 

“ Arm’d with our swords and justice of 

our cause, 

We'll seek him in the hole where he lies 

lurking, 

And each one kill a part of him.” 

In Richard Sheil’s tragedy of the 
“ Apostate,” we find— 


“Do not weep ; 


Or if you do, like dew on morning roses, 
= tears must dry in the warm light of 
love. 
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This passage has been greatly com- 
mended as equaiiy original and poeti- 
cal; but we have it nearly a hundred 
and forty years before, in Otway’s 
“ Orphan ”:— 

* Monimia weeping ! 

So morning dews on new-blown roses 

lodge, 

By the sun’s am’rous heat to be exhal’d.” 

And again, in the “ Apostate,” 
Florinda says :— 

“T have kept my promise to thee; ere 

my marriage, 

I pour’d a deadly draught within my 

veins. 


In Lee’s “ Theodosius, or the Force 
of Love,’’ Athenais has the same ex- 
pression :—— 

“Before I gave consent 

To this indecent marriage, I had taken 

Into my veins a cold and deadly draught ; 

And yet I keep my word with Theodo- 

sius.”” 

Congreve has not borrowed much 
from his predecessors, but he furnishes 
two or three remarkable cases. In 
“The Mourning Bride” are these 
lines :— 

“'Tis vain to say what cause I have to 

hate him ; 

Yet e’en when vengeance at its utmost 

height 

Swells in my soul, and fills me with its 


fires, . . 
Too oft, alas! I feel I love him still.” 


The passage is plainly taken from 
Elkanah Settle’s “ Fatal Love,” writ- 
ten seventeen years before :— 

“Well he deserves my hate, my deadly 

hate, 

And deeply shall he rue a woman’s ven- 

geance; 

Spite of the foolish weakness which, at 

times 

Steals to my heart to plead for his for- 

giveness, 

And half persuades me to forego my pur- 

pose.” 

Between the two following, it is 
difficult to settle the point of origina- 
lity, as each appears to have been 
written about the same time :— 

“ My soul, enlarg’d from its vile bounds, 

will mount 

And range the starry orbs and milky ways 

Of that refulgent world, where I shall 

swim ; 

In liquid light, and float on seas of bliss 

To my Alphonso’s soul.” 

Congreve. “Mourning Bride.” 


“ Then freed from this vile clay, my soul 
will soar 
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Into the realms of peace and endless joy, 
Where I shall float, in endless seas of 
bliss, 
To lov’d Ismena’s bosom.” 
Southerne. “ Fate of Capua.” 


Let us now lay aside the gorgeous 
pall of tragedy, and take a peep under 
the hodden gray of farce. Foote, 
the English Aristophanes, as he is 
usually called, lampooned and carica- 
tured great and small, friends and 
foes. His spiteful wit flowed over, 
and when it ran a little aground, re- 
plenished itself by indiscriminate 
poaching, without fear of consequen- 
ces. Kx. gra.: In his farce of “ The 
Commissary,” Mrs. Mechlin enters, 
followed by a hackney Coachman, 
when the following dialogue ensues 
between them :— 


“ Mrs. M. Well, fellow, what’s your fare? 

“* Coachm. Mistress, it’s honestly worth 
half-a-crown. 

“* Mrs. M. Give him a couple of shillings 
and send him away. 

““Coachm. I hope you'll tip me the tester 
to drink. 

‘“‘ Mrs. M. Them there fellows are never 
contented. Drink! Stand farther off; why 
you smell already as strong as a beer-bar- 
rel. 

“Coachm. That’s because I’ve already 
been drinking.” 

“ Mrs. M. Are you not ashamed, you sot, 
to be eternally guzzling? You had better 
buy yourself some clothes. 

** Coachm. No, mistress ; my honour won’t 
let me do that. 

‘“‘ Mrs. M. Your honour! and pray how 
does that hinder you ?” 

“ Coachm. Why, when a good gentlewo- 
man like you, cries, ‘here, coachman, here’s 
something to drink ’ 

“ Mrs. M. Well?” 

“ Coachm. Would it be honour in me to 
lay it out in anything else? No, mistress, 
my conscience won't let me; because why, 
it’s the will of the donor you know.” 


In “ Injured Love,” a comedy by 
an unknown author, acted and print- 
ed in 1711, fifty-four years before 
Foote’s farce, we find the above scene 
almost verbatim. Scrape enters in 
female attire, with a hackney coach- 
man ‘— 

“ Scrape. Here’s your hire; but wait 
with your coach hard by. 

“ Coachm. But, madam, will you please 
to give me something to drink your health 
while I wait? 

“Scrape. Methinks, friend, you smell 
strong of drink already. 

“ Coachm. That I can’t help, madam. 

“ Scrape. Why, so, prythee? Can't you 
spend your money some other way ? 
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“ Coachm. No, madam; for when a lady, 
as you may do, gives me anything, she ge- 
nerally says, ‘ here, good fellow, here’s some- 
thing to drink ;’ so you see the intention of 
the founder is, that I should spend it in 
drink ; and I cannot do otherwise in con- 
science.’ ” 

When Theodore Hook, in his farce 
of “ Killing no Murder,’ made Bus- 
kin, in his assumed character of Boots, 
deliver the same sentiments in the 
same words—of course he knew he was 
filching from Foote, but he probably 
did not know he was stealing stolen 
goods. This instance of compound 
plagiarism is remarkable. 

hat induced Collins to think he 
could improve on Shakespeare by 
writing a new dirge for ‘“‘ Cymbeline,” 
over Imogen, supposed dead as the boy 
Fidele? Was it public or managerial 
bad taste? It could hardly have 
been personal vanity, for he was not 
vain. Collins’s lines are pleasing, 
graceful, and poetical ; but they savour 
of anachronism, and with all their 
melody sink into nothing when com- 
pared with the noble condensed vigour 
of the original, which it was sacrilege 
to think of displacing. No dirge 
is introduced now. The omission 
is a mistake, and a _ restoration 
of Shakespeare’s, which in the last 
century was retained and set to 
music by Dr. Arne, would be a 
legitimate move. The last time it 
was introduced was in a vile travesty 
of this beautiful play, by no less a 
erson than William Hawkins, M.<., 
ellow of Pembroke College, and 
Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. This was acted at Covent 
Garden, without success, in 1759. 
Six performances, coldly received, 
wound up an audacious and talentless 
experiment. 
awkins has the modesty to as- 
sume, in his preface, that with a most 
exalted veneration for the great father 
of the English stage, he flatters him- 
self he has improved him. Shake- 
speare, he says, needs not be ashamed 
to wear a modern dress, provided it 
can be made to fit him tolerably. Mrs. 
Bellamy, then in the height of her 
popularity, refused to be a partieps 
crvminis in the threatened immola- 
tion ; and to her absence in the part 
of Imogen the travestier attributed 
much of the failure of his attempt. 

We suggest to all readers who pre- 

fer gold to tinsel, to satisfy them- 
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selves as to the relative value of the 
two dirges by reading them together, 
Collins’s first, and Shakespeare's 
after. With that view we transcribe 
them below : 


COLLINS’S DIRGE FOR “ CYMBELINE.” 
“To fair Fidele’s grassy tomb 

Soft maids and village hinds shall bring 
Each opening sweet, of earliest bloom, 

And rifle all the breathing spring. 
No wailing ghost shall dare appear, 

To vex with shrieks the quiet grove; 
But shepherd lads assemble here, 

And melting virgins own their love. 
No wither’d witch shall here be seen, 

No goblins lead their nightly crew; 
The female fays shall haunt the green, 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew. 
The redbreast oft at evening hours, 

Shall kindly lend his little aid— 
With hoary moss, and gather’d flowers, 

To deck the ground where thou art laid. 
When howling winds and beating rain, 

In tempests shake the sylvan cell; 
Or midst the chase on every plain, 

The tender thought on thee shall dwell. 
Each lonely scene shall thee restore, 

For thee the tear be duly shed; 
Belov’'d, till life can charm no more, 

And mourn’d, till Pity’s self be dead.” 


SHAKESPEARE'S DIRGE IN “CYMBELINE.” 
“ Guid. Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou’ thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages; 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
Arv. Fear no more the frown o° the 
great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 
Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this and come to dust. 
Guid. Fear no more the light'ning’s 
flash, 
Arv. Nor the all dreaded thunder- 
stone ; 
Guid. Fear not slander, censure rash; 
Arv. Thou hast finish’d joy and moan: 
Both. All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 
Guid. No exorciser harm thee! 
Arv. Nor no witchcraft charm thee 
Guid. Ghost unlaid forbear thee! 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee ! 
Both. Quiet consummation have, 
And renowned be thy grave.” 


Tn “Staunton’s Shakespeare,” we 
find the following note on this re- 
quiem :—“There is something 80 
strikingly inferior both in the thought 
and expression of the concluding 
couplet to each stanza in this song, 
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that we may fairly set them down as 
additions from the same hand which 
furnished the contemptible masque or 
vision that deforms the last act.” We 
do not exactly agree with this. The 
hypothesis appears to us possible 
rather than probable. Both the so- 
called interpolations are in the first 
Folio. Pope and Steevens anticipated 
the objections of Staunton ; but they 
are non proven, as Scotch law has it. 
Even Shakespeare, we know, is some- 
times unequal. Apollo’s bow is not 
always bent. 

Dr. Johnson, in his “ Preface to 
Shakespeare,” observes, that no one 
has discovered in his works any 
imitation of the Italian poetry, 
although at that time it was high in 
esteem. Berni, who re-modclled 
Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato, and 
died a.p. 1536, has the subjoined 
passage : 


“Chi ruba un corno, un cavallo, un anello, 
E simil cose, ha qualche discrezione, 
E potrebbe chiamarsi ladroncelio ; 
Ma quel che ruba la riputazione, 
E dell, altrui fatiche si fa bello, 
Si puo chiamare assassino e ladrone, 
E di pid odio e pena é degno 
Quanto pid del dover trapassa il segno.” 
Lib. ii., canto 22. 


Shakespeare says : 
“Who steals my purse, steals trash; ‘tis 
something, nothing ; 
*Twas mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave 
to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 
Othello, Act iii. 


Is this imitation or not ? The close 
resemblance is extraordinary. We 
present both passages, and leave the 
reader to determine for himself. 

The substitution or introduction of 
new matter in old subjects, on the 
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plea of changed taste and manners, 
is another phase of our present topi 
collaterally if not directly associate 
with it ; but this we must reserve for 
a future opportunity. Names of note 
are amongst the offenders, including 
those of Dryden, Tate, Cibber, Gar- 
rick, and John Kemble. In our own 
days, Macready, Charles Kean, and 
Phelps haye come nobly to the rescue 
and restored Shakespeare to the 
boards, almost entirely purified from 
the mire and weeds under which he 
had been nearly choked for the term 
of three or four natural lives. 

We wind up our somewhat ram- 
bling notice with two short definitions, 
in which we claim no part beyond re- 
peating them. “ Plagiarists are al- 
ways suspicious of being stolen from.” 
This was said by Coleridge. The 
next, our readers must discover by 
themselves, for we are unable to re- 
member where we found it. “‘ Plagiar- 
ists are purloiners, who filch the fruit 
which others have gathered, and then 
throw away the basket.” One more 
concluding observation. Detectives 
on the look out for plagiarism, are 
sometimes over keen in the pursuit 
and discovery. They would do well 
to temper their zeal, and restrict their 
conclusions. On this point Dr.John- 
son has a passage in the “ Rambler,” 
which may be studied with advan- 
tage. The author, he says, who 
imitates his predecessors only by 
furnishing himself with thoughts and 
elegancies out of the same general 
magazine of literature, can with little 
more propriety be reproached as a 
plagiarist, than the architect can be 
censured as a mean copier of Angelo 
or Wren, because he digs his marble 
out of the same quarry, squares his 
stones by the same art, and unites 
them in columns of the same orders. 
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